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-A Miller Who Has Made Northwest History 


ILLERS have always, from 
ancient days down to the 
present, taken a prominent 
part in the development of 
new territory. In America they have 


followed closely on the heels of the fron- 
tiersman, and made ready to serve the 
needs of the settlers that had arrived or 


were coming. When the history of the 
Northwest shall have been written, many 
names now well known in the trade will 
occupy places of prominence. 

Among these will appear that of 
Francis A. Bean, of Minneapolis, who on 


Jan. 16 last celebrated the eighty-seventh 
anniversary of his birthday. This gen- 
tleman, for well over half a century, has 


been identified with milling in Minnesota, 
getting his “baptism of fire” in business 
in the days when only the fittest sur- 
vived. 

Mr. Bean came to Minnesota with his 
parents in 1855. His father naturally 
turned to farming. He bought some land 
somewhere near the Dodd Road, which 
ran from Fort Snelling to Fort Ridgely. 
It was the only road in those days fit to 
travel on, although in parts of the cor- 
duroy variety. Later, the family moved 
to Faribault. 

In 1866, the year after Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox, F. A. Bean, 
then a young man of 26, joined a group 
of pioneers who were preparing to trek 
across the prairies to Helena, Mont. Six 
companies were being formed in various 
Minnesota towns, and Mr. Bean associat- 
ed himself with the Shakopee company. 
The train was under the command of 
Captain Holmes, of Shakopee, who had 
had some previous experience in cross- 
ing the plains. 

The six companies rendezvoused at 
Swan Lake, a few miles from St. Peter, and when the 
start was made there were 86 covered wagons in line, 
all drawn by oxen. 


2 =a by the name of Peck was engaged by 

those in command, his duty being to scout in ad- 
vance of the train and pick out the daily camping 
site—one where plenty of good grass, water and wood 
were obtainable. Progress naturally was slow, and 
camp had to be made early each day. When made, 
the rear wheels of one wagon would be locked with 
the front wheels of the wagon following, and in this 
way a solid circle of wagons would be established 
for defensive purposes, with the exception of a narrow 
opening at each end for ingress and egress. The 
stock was herded outside for grazing, and later driven 
inside the improvised corral and picketed by iron pins 
driven into the ground, on a line directly opposite the 
front wheels of each wagon. 

The wagon train moved slowly west and north, 
keeping to the right side of the Minnesota River and 
Big Stone Lake. A crossing was made near the north 
end of Big Stone, and the party soon came in sight 
of Fort Wadsworth, a temporary stockade, built by 
the government for the use of soldiers, established 
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there for the protection of the frontier. There were 
practically no settlers on the plains west of Big Stone 
Lake. After leaving the Minnesota River, the wagon 
train encountered herds of buffalo, and these animals 
were in sight practically all the time until the Missouri 
River was reached, at Fort Berthold. 

There were 15 or 20 young men with the party who 
had ponies, and who did more or less scouting and 
hunting outside the train. A group of these fellows 
thought they could furnish amusement for the com- 
pany by cutting out a buffalo and driving it directly 
toward the train, whooping and yelling to give the 
animal good reason for running. Each wagon was 
drawn by two or more yoke of oxen, and the one to- 
ward which this buffalo was heading had two yoke. 
The only open space visible to the buffalo was between 
the front yoke and those on the tongue of the wagon. 
He came straight on to what looked to him the most 
feasible passage, paying no heed to the strenuous 
efforts of the driver to divert him from his course. 
But the lead team, before the buffalo reached it, 
turned squarely around, breaking off the tongue, and 
leaving a free space of a rod or more, through which 
the buffalo passed to his companions on the other side 
of the train. 


Following the right bank of the Mis- 
souri northward, the party came to old 
Fort Union, where the Yellowstone joins 
the Missouri. The train went into camp 
just outside the fort. There were on the 
west side of the Missouri and the south 
side of the Yellowstone a large number 
of Indians assembled for the purpose of 
making a treaty with a special govern- 
ment agent who had arrived on a steam- 
boat a few days previously. They ap- 
peared anything but friendly, some of 
them riding their ponies furiously down 
to the bank of the river and making war- 
like demonstrations. A few men who 
thought they could pave the way for 
negotiations crossed the river in a boat, 
but were fired upon, and at least two 
were wounded and one reported killed. 


PON the return of this party, the 

fort became all bustle and activity, 
the cannon being loaded and soldiers 
rushing about preparing for any emer- 
gency. The commander sent an orderly 
to the wagon train, suggesting that the 
party go into camp directly under the 
walls of the fort, or start immediately 
and drive as far as possible well into the 
night. Adopting the latter suggestion, 
they made 25 miles before camping. 

One Sunday, when they were camped 
on the bank of a stream running into 
the Missouri, they started up a very 
large grizzly bear. In running to cover, 
he exposed himself to the fire of some 
half dozen or more hunters with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of weapons, some 
of which wounded but did not disable 
him. He took refuge in a thicket 10 or 
15 rods in diameter, and as he showed 
no disposition to come out, a Red River 
half-breed called Joe, who was the proud 
possessor of a new Remington rifle, offered to go in 
and drive out the bear. He had been in the brush a 
short time when a shot was heard, immediately fol- 
lowed by yells for help. Every man plunged into the 
thicket, but the first one to arrive placed the muzzle 
of his Spencer rifle to the bear’s head and killed him 
instantly. 

The bear apparently had waited unseen until Joe 
approached him, when he plunged forward. The first 
shot failed to stop the animal, and then the gun 
jammed, rendering it useless. The bear knocked Joe 
down, and when it opened its mouth, Joe plunged his 
arm down bruin’s throat. His arm, chest and leg were 
terribly lacerated, but he was taken to a hospital at 
Helena, where he recovered. 


— trek from Minnesota to Helena, Mont., ap- 

proximately 1,000 miles, was made in 90 days. 
North Dakota was crossed from end to end, and Mr. 
Bean has been requested several times by the North 
Dakota Historical Society to write his memoirs of the 
trip. He whimsically states, however, that while the 
details of the trip are still as fresh in his mind as if 
it occurred only recently, still no three men can de- 
scribe the same incident similarly. There are still a 
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few living who made the trip, and Mr. Bean says if 
he were to write about it, some one of them might pop 
up and declare that he had made a mistake about 
some minor detail. Consequently, he says, he will 
wait a few years more, until all these men have died, 
before he attempts to write about the trip! 

Mr. Bean stayed in Montana about two years be- 
fore going farther west. He crossed the mountains 
on horseback with a pack pony, going as far as Walla 
Walla, Wash. He was in business in Portland for some 
years. 


ETURNING to Faribault in 1872 on a visit, he 

found that his father had bought and was operat- 
ing the flour mill there. The original mill was built 
by a Mr. Graham, but Alexander Faribault, a French- 
Canadian Indian trader, after whom the town was 
named, was interested with Graham in the mill. Mr. 
Bean’s brothers did not seem to take much interest 
in milling, so he was induced to go in with his father 
and look after the business. 

The country tributary to Faribault, in those days, 
was a favorite with the Indians. They camped near 
the confluence of the Straight and Cannon rivers, and 
Faribault, the trader, had built up quite a lucrative 
business. He was regarded as a comparatively wealthy 
man, and fast horses were his hobby. After the ad- 
vent of the white man, however, Mr. Faribault lost 
considerable of his holdings and sank into comparative 
insignificance. 

Mr. Bean’s reminiscences of milling in the early 
days in southern Minnesota are interesting and _his- 
torical. His father’s mill had a capacity of about 150 
bbls daily. The advent of the purifier, however, cut 
down the capacity of all mills very materially. Up to 
that time, grinding on stones produced a rough straight 
flour, but the purifier made the manufacture of pat- 
ent flour possible. Every one wanted the patent flour, 
and was willing to pay the higher price asked for it. 
Very good wheat was grown on the virgin timber land. 

In the early eighties, the original mill burned. This 
was replaced by Mr. Bean and his associates with a 
500-bbl plant, entirely equipped with stone. Rolls had 
begun to make their appearance, but their real value 
was not at that time fully recognized. It soon de- 
veloped, however, that more or better flour could be 
made with rolls, so Mr. Bean replaced the stones there- 
with as rapidly as possible. The stones had been sup- 


plied by J. T. Noye & Son, of Buffalo. 


In speaking of the mill at Faribault, Mr. Bean re- 
called the fact that it was there with him that David 
A. and Robert C. Tennant got their first milling ex- 
perience. The former is now at Fergus Falls, and the 
latter at Lake City. He says that no miller had finer 
material to work with than were those two boys. 

The millers at that time were handicapped more 
or less by lack of waterpower. There was always 
plenty of water in the spring, but the rivers dried up 
early each summer. To overcome this difficulty, the 
state of Minnesota made a land grant of 300,000 acres. 
The land was to be sold and the money devoted to 
developing waterpower on the Cannon River. There 
were five or six mills on that stream and three on the 
Straight River. 

Of the 300,000 acres, however, the millers received 
the proceeds of only about 25,000. With this money 
several dams were built, the idea being to impound 
the water in the lakes and release it during the sum- 
mer as needed. From past experience, however, the 
millers were not very confident that this plan would 
overcome their troubles, so Mr. Bean, when he built 
his new mill, had the foresight to install an auxiliary 
steam plant. 

Two or three companies were formed about that 
time to develop waterpower, but none of them were 
really successful. The only result was to dissipate the 
proceeds of the land grant. 


REIGHT rates were a factor of considerable im- 

portance to these early day millers. The railroads 
invariably made lower rates to the Chicago wheat 
shipper than to the home miller. In consequence, the 
local wheat was shipped away from the mill and the 
miller was forced to go farther afield for his supply 
of raw material. Mr. Bean tells of approaching an 
official of the railroad and telling him that he would 
have to have a certain rate to draw wheat from an- 
other division, in order to operate. This official would 
simply make a memorandum of the rate wanted, and 
instruct his rate clerk to bill same accordingly. There 
seemed to be no set rule for rate making. Even many 
years later, Mr. Bean tells of having a rate on wheat 
from Blue Earth by which he could ship to Minne- 
apolis, reship it to Chicago, via New Prague, with a 
stop-off privilege, and place the product in Chicago at 
a lower rate than would have obtained if he had 
shipped it direct, although the distance was 150 miles 
farther by way of Minneapolis. Mr. Bean interviewed 





the officials of the North Western Railway, from the 
president down, trying to demonstrate that direct 
shipment would be cheaper and easier, but the only 
satisfaction he got was to be told that the lay mind 
could not understand the intricacies of rate making. 


F  eic<cjpenmags interesting episode was the shipment of 

six cars of bran from Faribault to Chicago. When 
the bran was sold, the proceeds were not enough to 
pay the freight charges. Mr. Bean met the general 
manager of the railroad, stated the facts to him, and 
was told to make out a claim for the loss sustained 
in the transaction. This gentleman went on to say 
that he was interested in the street railway system in 
Milwaukee,—which was horse drawn in those days,— 
and if bran was a good feed for horses he might make 
him a present of a carload. This Mr. Bean was glad 
to do. Speaking of this incident, he says that it took 
as much time and energy to get an equitable freight 
rate as it did to run his business. ~ 

As a matter of fact, freight rates had much to 
do with the success or failure of the interior miller. 
For years, Minneapolis mills were given the prefer- 
ence and, on account of more favorable rates, were 
able to sell in Chicago and the East, where country 
mills could not compete. The success of the country 
miller, Mr. Bean says, dates from the time when the 
state railroad commission made the carriers name the 
same rates to all mills, due allowance being made for 
location, of course. Another factor that helped the 
country miller was the order issued by President 
Roosevelt to the attorney general to prosecute all car- 
riers found guilty of rebating. With equitable rates 
and the abolishment of rebates, Mr. Bean says there 
has never been a year that the country miller could 
not make money. 

Mr. Bean continued to operate the mill at Faribault 
until about 1891 when, through a combination of cir- 
cumstances, he was forced to suspend business. He for 
a while owned the mill at Warsaw. This was located 
at the head of the lake which formed the milldam, 
and was purchased in order to enable him to raise 
the level of the lake. The mill, however, burned: while 
he had it leased to another party. 

After leaving Faribault, he went to Duluth for a 
while, but in 1892 he was induced by friends to lease 
the 200-bbl mill at New Prague. The company that 
had operated it had failed, and the property was in 

(Continued on page 254.) 
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MR. BEECHER FOR CHAIRMAN 

HE nomination of Mr. H. L. Beecher for chairman 

of the board of directors of the Millers’ National 
Federation insures for that organization a continua- 
tion of the fine administrative ability which has, with 
one or two possible exceptions, been its good fortune 
through its entire history. Mr. Beecher not only has 
proved his worth by outstanding success as a miller, 
but in all organization affairs his wisdom in council 
has ever been sound and backed by the fine co-opera- 
tion of the milling company of which he is the head. 

It is proper that the chairmanship of the Federa- 
tion should be filled in turn from each of the principal 
milling sections. Mr. Roos, Mr. Blish and Mr. Marr 
have in recent years filled the position most acceptably, 
and now that the occupant is to be chosen from among 
the millers of the Northwest, the selection of Mr. 
Beecher will receive the unanimous approval both of 
the 1illers of his own section and of members of the 
Federation in every part of the country. Capable, 
honest, fair-minded and a gentleman, he will lend 
dignity to an office to which election is the greatest 
compliment that millers may pay to one of their 


number, 





THE TRUTH ABOUT PRICES 

i NORTHWESTERN MILLER is indebted to 

the Federal Trade Commission for frequent men- 
tion of itself and members of its staff in the recently 
published report on “Competitive Conditions in Flour 
Milling.” Some of the allusions are complimentary, 
others hardly so much so; both depending, of course, 
upon the point from where the literary scenery is 


surveyed, 
Of a number of quotations, the following, referring 
to an exchange of views between this publication and 


a miller since retired, seems worth printing here, not 
only as typical of what the Federal Trade Commission 
regards as meriting “investigation” in the milling in- 
dustry but as a fair statement of The Northwestern 
Miller’s so frequently criticized attitude toward pub- 
lication of flour quotations: 

“On September 12, 1924, Walter Stern, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., wrote Robert E. 
Sterling, editor of The Northwestern Miller, as follows: 

““T wonder if you will take it amiss if I call your 
attention to a recent inclination on the part of who- 
ever writes the Kansas City correspondence in The 
Northwestern Miller of quoting sales made at an 
exceptionally low price. While this information is 
correct, I believe, in the interest of the trade, that it 
is just as well not to mention sales made on an ex- 
ceptionally low basis. I think you can justify not 
mentioning such information, for the reason that it 
can have only a very damaging effect on the trade in 
general. Just imagine if a buyer reads that a round 
lot of 95 per cent flour was sold at $4.90, bulk, Kansas 
City, and we are endeavoring to sell him on the price 
basis that we do, which is very much higher and, as 
you know, most of the sales are sold at a great deal 
higher than any such low figure as that. 

“I know very well that the $4.90 bulk price is a 
fact, but the mentioning of such a sale in your columns 
is apt to have a very far-reaching effect in causing 
demoralization. I know very well that The North- 
western Miller, in all its columns, quotes the range of 
prices, but one of the hardest things for those millers 
to contend with, who are desirous of improving gen- 
eral milling conditions, is to combat the quotation of 
a sale at an exceptionally low price. If all sales, large 
and small, and at all prices, could be quoted, the 
low price would not be so damaging. If any mill 
makes a sale at an exceptionally good price, it is prob- 
ably rarely the case that it gets into print. 

“*T wonder whether you agree with me that it 
would be better not to mention sales made at an ex- 
ceptionally low price. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“‘T have not seen you in a long while, and am look- 
ing forward to the opportunity of having a real good 
visit with you again in the near future. 

“‘T want to take this opportunity of extending to 
you most cordial greetings and best of good wishes.’ 

“On September 16, 1924, Mr. Sterling replied as 
follows: 

“The matter of flour market quotations, referred 
to in your letter of the 12th, is always a problem. 

“*Naturally, millers desire at all times to see the 
highest flour prices published and want nothing said 
about the cheap prices at which they frequently sell. 
Many of the mills try to force us to do this by giving 
us at all times, when quoting flour prices, the purely 
nominal quotations—the prices at which they would 
like to sell if they could. 

“*On the other hand, particularly in large markets, 
the buyers of flour try to influence our reports by 
giving us at all times the very lowest figures at which 
they have bought distressed flour. They say nothing 
whatever about some of the high prices paid for estab- 
lished mill brands, 

“*Between these two conflicting factors we try to 
describe conditions and quote prices which are fairly 
representative of the market. It is obvious that if we 
at all times published the highest prices quoted on flour 
and the lowest prices at which distressed lots are sold 
there would nearly always be a range of not less than 
$1.50 a barrel on flour in substantially the same class. 
Instead of doing this in ordinary quotations we elim- 
inate distress sales, but usually do include top prices 
asked for the best brands. 

“*You can see that if we failed to mention prices 
in the lower brackets we would soon lose the confi- 
dence of our readers among buyers, who would very 
properly reach the conclusion that we published mor- 
or less fictitious prices and that they could not depend 
on market information in The Northwestern Miller. 
In no time at all we would lose their confidence 
entirely. 

“*Another factor in this is our obligation to our 
readers among people who buy flour. They pay us 
our subscription price in order to get the paper and 
from it keep informed on trade conditions and flour 
prices, so that they can buy more intelligently. If we 
accepted their money and then gave them a paper 
which was untruthful because of publishing only half 
truths, we would be guilty of something closely re- 
sembling breach of trust. 

“‘Referring specifically to the price mentioned in 
your letter of $4.90, bulk, Kansas City, this price un- 
doubtedly was made on the sale of a considerable 
quantity of flour. It was not merely a “freak” price, 
but was actually representative of a certain volume 
of trading in the period covered in the market review. 
It does not seem possible for us to keep good faith 
with our readers if we are to ignore the low price 
transactions. 

“*We do want to serve the interests of millers in 
this connection, but I do not see how we can possibly 
go so far as to publish fictitious market quotations— 
and, of course, they do become fictitious if we do not 
truthfully describe all factors. 

“‘T wish we could make the prices. It would then 
be a simple thing to eliminate these low figures. Un- 
fortunately, the millers make them, and the best we 
can do is to try to minimize the importance of the 
foolish sales. Don’t you see my point in this?” 





LOST AND FOUND DEPARTMENT 
OMMENT recently was made in these columns on 
the unhappy fate of a shipment of “high grade 

babbitt metal,” which, abandoned at a near-by railway 
station, was for sale to some confiding miller at a 
fraction of its real value. 

Debt now is acknowledged to the Sherer-Gillette 
Co., of Chicago, for particulars of a bogus salesman, 
claiming to represent them as impresario for a job lot 
of bakery showcases abandoned and accumulating stor- 
age charges in a railway freight house. The slicker, 
“who uses the name of Harrison, or Prouty, or some- 
times Greenwood,” offers to sell the showcases to bak- 
ers at a bargain, providing from ten to twenty-five 
dollars of the purchase price is paid in hand, With 
payment of the amount the salesman vanishes, 

The chief point of interest to these bogus selling 
schemes is that there must be victims. Otherwise, 
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there would be nothing with which to pay the printer, 
and the postman, and the landlord for bed and board, 
There must therefore be both millers and bakers who 
are soft of heart or unwise of their generation. 





A PIONEER AND A MILLER 
LSEWHERE in this issue Mr. Beatty tells of the 
busy and, in many of its incidents, romantic, life 

of Mr. F. A. Bean, a miller of the Northwest whose 
years exceed by nearly a score man’s allotted span. 
To most readers of this journal, even to the many 
whose privilege it has been to know Mr. Bean, the 
story of his earlier years of pioneering the then wil- 
derness of the West will here become known for the 
first time. 

Mr. Beatty, doubtless yielding to Mr. Bean’s own 
wishes, passes lightly over one incident which has long 
been known to nmany persons in Minneapolis and the 
Northwest. This was when he distributed a fortune 
to those who had suffered through a business disaster 
in earlier years, paid debts long outlawed and forgot- 
ten, in order that his business record might be freed 
from every possibility of taint. These obligations were 
discharged to the uttermost penny of principal and 
accumulated interest. 

Although he chose then, as he has chosen all 
through his long life, a good name rather than great 
riches, the riches, too, have come to him. From the 
smallest possible beginnings in milling, the Interna- 
tional company, of which he has long been head, has 
risen to a commanding place in this industry, ranking 
fifth or sixth in size and trade importance. He was, 
furthermore, among the first millers of this country to 
adventure into the Canadian field, and his company’s 
properties in the nation to the north now are among 
its most important and successful. 

What fortune it is for any man to have crowded 
into a single life so much of usefulness and construc- 
tive activity; to have bridged the years from the 
almost forgotten times of the Indian and the buffalo to 
the complex industry of today. What fortune not only 
to have lived through this vast transition, but to have 
been a part of it, to have, in so great degree, been a 
creator of it. And then to have chosen through it all, 
not riches alone, but riches with honor, so that the 
shadows lengthen without regret, and with only hap- 
piness and comfort in the gentle twilight hour. 





WILL CONGRESS BEHAVE ITSELF? 
RESIDENT ANDERSON, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, in a circular letter to members 

relative to the legislative situation at Washington, 
says: 

“With the existing tendency of Congress to inves- 
tigate everything under the sun, an extra session would 
probably be devoted as much to investigation as to 
legislation. Most economists believe that we have 
about reached the end of the third phase (i. e., the 
prosperity phase) of the existing business cycle, and 
that it will not take much to precipitate the succeed- 
ing period of recession. An extra session of Congress 
with investigational predilections, and the possibility 
of unsound or radical legislation, might be the ‘straw’ 
necessary to break the camel’s back.” 

No one can say how much it would take to disturb 
the present prosperity of the country; but any one 
may say with entire confidence that there is no present 
danger so great as the danger of Congress. That body 
is tense, not with concern for the good of the country 
but with interest in next year’s political situation. Its 
action on any pending matter is certain to be dictated 
largely by politics. This conceivably may be carried 
to the point of an extra session, and an extra session 
of Congress at this time would be a signal to industry 
to slow down. 

There undoubtedly are many persons who would 
welcome a business recession for its effect upon next 
year’s political campaign. These would, if they could 
do it without danger of discovery, throw the country 
into a state of uncertainty and desire for change. 
Fortunately, general conditions are so sound and the 
confidence of the people in the administration so well 
based that it will take more than the scheming of any 
small group of malcontents to disturb it. The outcome 
rests with Congress, and present prospects are that 
Congress, with proper allowance for oratory, will be- 
have itself. 
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Domestic Demand.—There is a general feeling of disappointment among millers 
over the trend of the flour market since the beginning of the new year. Marked 
improvement was expected after the period of stock taking, but no such welcome 
change has taken place.. Sales of spring 
wheat mills last week were hardly more 
than 25 per cent of the capacity repre- 
% sented. Mills of the St. Louis district 
reported a slight increase of activity, 
but considerably less than was anticipat- 
io, Pe ed. Central states mills have experi- 

ampell §* 3% eS enced a steady improvement in volume 
Y of sales, but in the Southwest new busi- 
ness dropped off in volume. Stocks, on 
~ S the whole, appear to be larger than was 
— supposed, and with the wheat market 
fairly steady there is little inducement 
for well-supplied buyers to add to their 
holdings. Millers nevertheless maintain a hopeful view of the market, and look for 
greatly improved buying within a few weeks. 

Export Trade.—Orders and inquiries from abroad are negligible. Scattered 
sales are being made to Holland and Germany, but price ideas remain too far out 
of line to warrant active business. Latin American buyers are taking flour as 
needed. It is believed stocks are low in this quarter, and that a steady business 
is possible there during the remainder of the crop season. Light production helps 
to sustain prices on first clears, and domestic buying is sufficient to relieve all 
grades of heavy pressure. 

Production.—A fair increase in shipping instructions is apparent, though there 
is still vigofous complaint from millers in most sections that, considering the vol- 
ume of business still on the books, directions are only a fraction of what they 
should be. Production at Buffalo last week dropped about 14 points, to 70 per 
cent of capacity, but in other centers there was an increase ranging from 4 points 
in the Northwest and 3 in the Southwest, to 12 points in the central states. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are unchanged from a week ago at Kansas City, 
10c bbl lower at Minneapolis, 15c higher at St. Louis and 5@10c lower at Buffalo. 

Wheat.—The past week’s market in wheat was a dull one, and options closed 
the period with a gain of less than Ic bu. Price movements were within an un- 
usually restricted range. 

Millfeed.—Active buying of all classes of millfeed developed last week in the 
Southwest, and sent prices $1@2 ton higher. The St. Louis market also showed 
strength, being $1 ton higher. In the Northwest large city mills were out of the 
market on bran, except in mixed cars, production being too light to care for more 
than split-car inquiry. Feed manufacturers are reported to have been buying flour 
middlings on a liberal scale, and jobbers look for a strong demand for this feed 
throughout the spring and early summer in view of the indicated increase in the 
spring pig crop. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., Jan. 18.—(Special Cable)—Despite lower offers, buyers are 
showing very little interest in imported flour. ‘Their stocks are still ample, and 
home mills are selling at a price which is several shillings below the official quo- 
tation. The consumption of bread at present is very small, this being attributed to 
the mild winter. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41s 3d@42s 3d per 280 
Ibs ($7.02@7.19 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s 3d ($6.68 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 41s 6d@42s ($7.06@7.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s 6d ($6.89 
bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), American low grades 32s 6d ($5.53 bbl), 
Argentine low grades, for April shipment, 25s 6d ($4.34 bbl), home milled straight 
run equivalent to 40s, c.i.f. ($6.80 bbl). 

' Liverpool.—There is an active spot demand for imported flour which is absorb- 
ing stocks at sacrifice prices. Some forward sales of Canadian flour have been 
made. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42@43s per 280 lbs ($7.14@7.31 
bbl), Canadian export patents 39s 3d ($6.68 bbl), American soft winter patents, 
for January-February shipment, 41s 6d@42s 6d ($7.06@7.23 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 38s 3d ($6.51 bbl), American low grades 31s ($5.27 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The demand for imported flour is quiet, with buyers showing very 
little interest. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 39s@39s 6d per 280 
Ibs ($6.63@6.72 bbl), Canadian soft winters 39s ($6.63 bbl), American soft winters 
42s ($7.14 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), for March shipment 39s 6d 
($6.72 bbl). 

Belfast——Lower quotations have failed to attract buyers of imported flour. 
Both spot and forward sales are very light. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 41s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.06 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), 
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American milled Manitobas 40s 6d@41s ($6.89@6.97 bbl), Kansas export patents, 
nominally, 40s ($6.80 bbl), American soft winters 41@42s ($6.97@7.14 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 44s ($7.48 bbl). ‘ 

Amsterdam.—Sales of imported flour are almost impossible to make, owing to 
the cheapness of home milled flour. Belgian flour is also a keen competitor, while 
there is some Argentine selling for February shipment at $7 per 100 kilos, cif, 
($6.23 bbl). Some importers are quoting Kansas Me patents at $7.60@7.70 ($6.76 
@6.85 bbl), but generally there is nothing offering below $7.80 ($6.94 bbl). Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $7.60@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.76@7.03 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $7.80@8.10 ($6.94@7.21 bbl), Kansas straights $7.60@7.80 ($6.76 
@6.94 = home milled, delivered, $7.40@7.60 ($6.59@6.76 bbl), Belgian flour, 
prompt delivery, $7.40 ($6.59 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Although home demand is very active, the volume of business ip 
imported flour is unsatisfactory. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.90 
@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.03@7.57 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.80@8.10 ($6.94 
@7.21 bbl), Kansas top patents, for February shipment, $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 
bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85@7.70 bbl), home milled $11 ($9.79 bbl), rye 
flour $8.70@9.20 ($7.74@8.19 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The market is dull, and buying is practically at a standstill, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.30@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.39@7.65 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.85@8.25 ($6.99@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$8.20@8.65 ($7.30@7.70 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.80@8.20 ($6.94@ 
7.30 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The wheat market is quiet in London, where there are ample supplies. In 
Liverpool a better demand is being experienced from the Continent. Fair quan- 
tities of new Argentine wheat have been bought. 


FEED 


Imported feedingstuffs are easier in London, while home products are steady. 
Argentine low grade is the-cheapest offering. Bran is quoted at £7 ton, middlings 
£7 10s, ex-mill, and Plate pollards £5 17s 6d. In Liverpool low grade flours are 
firm and scarce. The market is steady in Belfast, with the demand for Plate 
pollards brisk at £9 ton; bran is quoted at £9 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


A better demand for oil cake has strengthened the market in London. Cotton 
cake is quoted at £6 10s ton, while that made from Bombay seed is offered at £5 
15s. The Liverpool market is also firmer, due to a good demand. American linseed 
cake is quoted at £9 15s ton for January shipment, while for May-August shipment 
£9 is asked. Russian cake is offered at £9 12s 6d for January shipment. Cottonseed 
meal is firm at £9 2s 6d, although resellers are accepting £8 2s 6d. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for oatmeal is slow in London. Some continental offers have heen 
received at 34s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. Scotch rolled oats are held at 40@Als, ex- 
store. American and Canadian oat products are too dear, with oatmeal quoted at 
41s 9d and rolled oats at 42s 3d. In Belfast, Irish flake controls the market at 
44@45s, delivered. Imported, which is quoted at 40s, c.i.f., is considered too dear. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Jan. 16 Jan. 17 NORTHWEST— Jan. 16 Jan. 17 
Jan. 15 Jan. 8 1926 1925 Jan. 15 Jan.8 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...189,512 221,368 254,659 211,793 Minneapolis ...... 41 42 49 38 
ae SO eS 11,995 7,959 13,784 11,651 St. Paul ......... 55 36 63 53 
Duluth-Superior 17,160 11,840 22,285 13,500 Duluth-Superior .. 46 32 60 37 
Outside mills*..147,999 171,887 225,664 230,090 Outside mills* ... 52 43 56 57 
Totals ....366,666 413,054 516,392 467,034 Average ..... 46 2 b2 % 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...129,258 133,216 109,693 109,357 Kansas City ...... 73 15 72 73 
Wichita ....... 39,041 42,034 25,447 36,595 Wichita .......... 62 67 40 55 
Bales .....s., 90,048 FU180 84,558 BE003 .Gallen <. 0... <s0cc 76 71 55 62 
St. Joseph .... 27,444 27,295 24,036 43,428 St. Joseph ....... 57 57 50 91 
Omaha ....... 20,686 19,844 21,854 22,617 Omaha .......... 75 72 80 2 
Outside millst.. 234,861 214,005 196,114 256,312 Outside millst ... 69 59 53 69 
Totals ....480,133 463,583 401,862 497,200 Averawe: ...i. 68 65 57 72 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,600 17,300 28,100 22,500 gt poui 47 P 85 
Outsidet | 47,400 43,400 45,900 34,300 “ae... ee = o 39 
Toledo ........ 43,400 38,200 31,800 38,800 ‘Toledo .........., 86 76 66 81 
Outsidef . 25,415 25,663 21,900 60,083 Cain ....... 56 44 53 66 
TmGIGMAPONS 2... veosce coesee sovees 13,375 Indianapolis ...... oe oa ee 67 
Southeast . 97,0383 71,978 104,799 118,515 Southeast ........ 62 46 66 81 
Totals ....241,848 196,541 232,499 287,573 Average ..... 60 48 5S 62 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 18,232 20,650 28,264 43,895 Portland ......... 29 33 45 70 
SN 22,461 20,161 27,805 25,335 Seattle ........... 48 43 53 48 
TOE se veves 29,953 25,026 26,242 11,887 SE ow 65008 2 53 44 46 21 
Totals . 70,646 65,837 82,311 81,117 Average ..... 43 40 48 47 
BuMale 6.6.00 167,617 199,430 189,725 162,800 Buffalo .......... 70 84 80 67 
Chicago ....... 33,000 37,000 35,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 82 92 88 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 18. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........+..+. $6.95@ 7.40 $7.65@ 7.95 $....@.... $7.00@ 7.40 $8.20@ 8.40 8. 6«c@s. $7.65@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.65@ 8.85 $7.80@ 8.05 $8.40@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.65@ 7.15 7.40@ 7.55 wee, Sen 6.70@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 — - 7.15@ 7.40 7.65@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 7.80 “— Be 
Spring first clear ..........-. 6.00@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.60 Pre, eee 6.20@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.10 «Mee os due ct 7.15@ 7.40 7.835@ 7.50 were) see oan 
Hard winter short patent 6.65@ 7.20 stale ids. 7.20@ 7.55 6.75@ 7.15 8.00@ 8.10 Fe 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.76 7.60@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.15@ 6.60 ee Ae 6.40@ 6.75 6.20@ 6.50 7.40@ 7.50 voices 7.00@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.50 nveckeces 7.20@ 7.60 vee @ woes 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.65@ 6.00 + ee 5.30@ 5.70 5.80@ 5.80 ee. See oe ae er, ee ree. Pere co MPecee a ee ~~ ear 
Soft winter short patent 6.50@ 7.10 Tee. Let ey. oro 6.75@ 7.25 - Pe softs < 6.85@ 7.10 Ter, Park 7.10@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.60 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.95@ 6.40 ee ee cme Mone. 6.00@ 6.40 Fe — oe *5.85@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.65 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 5.90 “ce Ge ks 2 096 RS 6 66 5.50@ 6.00 Pe a ee 60nstcaye eS Ae 6.35@ 6.50 Pe Fee 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.85@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.80 @ -@. oSaeee ar 6.20@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.75 @ — oo 
By Oe, GAP b60.c.c ude oh obi oe 4.00@ 4.60 4.00@ 4.25 @ .-@. oe sere 4.65@ 4.90 6.00@ 6.25 4.70@ 4.75 @ a 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipegs 
Family patent ..$7.20@ 7.80 $8.80@ 9.00 are G.050 OP x00 -70@ 7.90 Spring top patent{...$....@7.90 $....@8.35 Spring first clearf ....... $6.30 $6.75 
REESE. no cvcsce 5.50@ 5.90 6.60@ 7.00 «6638 cha 7.80@ 7.70 7.70@ 7.90 Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.60 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........... 39s 
Cut-off ......... 5.55@ 6.00 Montana ....... 7.10@ 7.30 7.75@ 7.95 Spring second patentf ....@7.40 ....@7.75 Ontario exports§ .......... 38s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





ol aise 
t+tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


AST week saw the first important shipments of new wheat from Argentina, and 
[psn larger ones willl now be made regularly by that country during the next 


two months. 


Shipments from the Black Sea were well maintained, but those 


from North America declined to a little below the season’s average. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): 











Cc Bushels 

No. of Week Russia and A 

week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
21 Dee, BB. sccocecocce 13,056 40 2,064 1,520 800 17,480 
22 Jam. 2 ccccosescess 14,416 834 1,848 1,080 48 18,226 
23 JAB. B coccccescdec 13,625 769 3,112 1,112 936 19,444 
24 Jams BB ceciescsccs 10,468 1,969 3,184 1,208 656 17,485 
Aug. 1 to date ......... 264,001 11,666 16,720 30,480 20,992 343,859 
Last year to date ...... 205,552 24,760 18,624 16,048 33,712 298,696 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 

On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
21 Das ee 0 000s ene encs cae 15,832 244,296 12,336 242,208 40,688 
22 TaM. B recsacccvesevess 15,096 259,392 12,592 254,800 43,192 
23 JOR B Scns cocescasaces 17,176 276,568 9,112 263,912 51,256 
24 TOMe. BB cusies viveovscces 15,640 292,208 12,160 276,072 54,736 
Last year to date .........06 240,560 243,884 29,952 


From mail advices it is evident that world shipments, in the week ended Dec. 


95, were underestimated in the cable reports by some 2,000,000 bus. 


have been corrected accordingly. 


The tables 


During the past four weeks the movement has been heavier than in any similar 


period in the last two crop years. 


Since Aug. 1 aggregate shipments to Europe 


have been 20 per cent larger than during the same period the previous year, but 
those to ex-European countries have been less, and total world shipments exceed 


those of 1925-26 by only some 15 per cent. 


If this rate of increase over the preceding year should hold for the last 29 
weeks of the season, it would mean average weekly shipments of about 15,000,000 
bus, or total world shipments of 441,000,000 for that period. There would appear 
to be sufficient supplies in exporting countries to permit this rate of shipment, or 
even a little higher one, and yet leave at least an average carry-over. 

As of Jan. 7 the surpluses in the four principal exporting countries available 
for shipment before July 31 were approximately as follows: in Argentina, including 
old crop, 143,000,000 bus, in Australia 99,000,000, in the United States 58,000,000, 
while the maximum of Canadian wheat available was indicated as at least 180,000,- 
000. Even without taking into account the Black Seas countries, India, or other 
minor exporters, the above figures indicate available supplies of at least 478,000,000 
bus. There are of course many uncertain factors in connection with supplies, and 


price will exert a regulating influence on demand. 


It is only occasionally that ex- 


porting countries are left with an excessive carry-over, or with exhausted reserves. 
To keep a check on the movement, shipments after this date can be compared 


with a weekly average of 15,000,000 bus. 


If more or less is taken on the average, 


it will mean a change from the relative demand during the first five months. 
Of the large quantity now on passage to Europe, some 9,000,000 bus are Aus- 
tralian wheat and about 2,000,000 Argentine; about the same quantity is wheat from 


the Black Sea and India, and the balance is from North America. 


It will be late 


in February before Australian and Argentine wheat begins to reach Europe in 
important quantities, and so for another week or two Europe will remain chiefly 


dependent upon North America. 


A few revisions have been made in official crop estimates. 
has been increased by 9,000,000 bus to 164,000,000. 


The Australian crop 
The crop of Jugoslavia has 


been reduced by 6,540,100 bus to 71,441,100. The crop of Scotland is reported at 
2,048,000 bus, a slight increase over last year, and Denmark, at 8,818,000, has ap- 
proximately 939,000 less than last year. According to the present position of official 
returns, 27 countries of Europe, not including Russia, have 168,350,600 bus less 
than last year; six countries of Asia 2,266,200, and six countries of Africa 13,668,100 
less than last year; while North America has 144,021,900, Australia 50,556,700, and 


Argentina 28,949,400, more than last year. 


For all the countries so far reporting, 


production exceeds that of last year by 34,223,100 bus. 








SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 
FOR INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—P. A. Johnson, son of A. L. 
Johnson, president of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, and until last year sales manager 
of that concern, has been appointed sales 
manager for the Interior Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Johnson has been 
for several months engaged in the bak- 
ery business at Lincoln, Neb. 

Harvey E. YANTIs. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—Directors of the 
National Biscuit Co. have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 on the com- 
mon and $1.75 on the preferred, placing 
the stock on a $5 basis, against $4 pre- 
viously paid. Net earnings for the year 
ended Dec. 31 amounted to $14,674,162 
after taxes, as against $13,581,696 for the 
previous year. 





Snow Falls in Kansas 
Hutrcuinson, Kansas.—The snow of 
last week was insufficient to benefit the 
southwestern Kansas wheat belt to any 
extent. Less than an inch fell in most 
of the large wheat growing counties, and 
a high wind caused extensive drifting. 


Farm Grain Stocks in Germany 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Data received for 
95 per cent of German territory give 
wheat stocks remaining in farmers’ 
hands Dec. 15 as 43 per cent of the total 





crop, according to a cable to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
G. C. Haas, agricultural commissioner at 
Berlin. Stocks of barley on farms 
amount to 50 per cent of the total crop, 
and oats 69 per cent. 





Australian Harvest Nears End 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Australian 
wheat harvest is nearing completion, un- 
der favorable conditions, and the crop is 
now estimated at 164,000,000 bus, accord- 
ing to a cable on Jan. 14 from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. It is 9,000,000 bus greater than 
previous estimate. 





Czechoslovakia’s Wheat Acreage 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Winter wheat 
acreage sown in Czechoslovakia for the 
1927 harvest is somewhat larger than for 
the preceding year, while rye acreage is 
slightly smaller, according to a cable 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome. 





World Crop Figures Reduced 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that the 
world’s wheat crop for 1926, so far as 
reported, is reduced slightly, compared 
with last year, by downward revisions 
in the Italian, Moroccan and Latvian 
crops. The total reported to date for 
89 countries is 3,321,103,000 bus, which 
is only 1 per cent above the total of 
3,285,296,000 for the same countries last 


year, when they produced about 98.4 per 
cent of the estimated world total, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China. A recent 
estimate of the Spanish wheat crop by 
El Norte de Castilla places production 
at 125,990,000 bus, compared with 148,- 
550,000 in 1925. The official estimate for 
1926, published early in June, was 157,- 
998,000 bus, compared with 162,591,000 
in 1925. 

There has been practically no change 
in estimated rye production in the past 
two weeks, the total for all countries re- 
porting being 807,473,000 bus, which is 
20 per cent below production in the same 
countries last year, when they accounted 
for 98.6 per cent of the world crop, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China. 





BUMPER CROP IS FORESEEN 
FOR KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 


Wicuitra, Kansas—While Nebraska 
wheat is suffering from lack of mois- 
ture, prospects for another bumper crop 
in Kansas and Oklahoma are excellent, 
according to John Manley, Enid, general 
manager of the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, who was in Wichita 
last week en route home after a trip 
across the Middle West wheat belt. Mr. 
Manley said that the best wheat he saw 
on his trip was in the southern Kansas 
counties and in northern Oklahoma, di- 
rectly adjacent to Wichita. He esti- 
mates the crop in this section at 85 per 
cent normal. 

Very little of last year’s crop is in the 
bins on farms in Oklahoma, and at least 
two thirds of the elevators in that state 
have shut down, he said. Farmers have 
been forced to sell their wheat early to 
take care of the cotton, much of which 
has not yet been picked. 

According to Mr. Manley, about 15 


per cent of the Oklahoma wheat has been’ 


marketed through the association during 
the last four years. A decrease of 4 or 5 
per cent is expected this year, due to 
the fact that new contracts are to be 
made at this time. Oklahoma has in- 
creased the acreage of wheat 5 per cent 
this year, as a direct result of the cot- 
ton situation. 


November Feed Exports 





Exports of feed from the United States in 
November, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 

Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 

To middlings ings feeds 
Belgium ee id 22 oe 
Germany Sc eaeale arate aa 20 77 
United Kingdom .... : “Se 146 
CameGe ..0e. b> dh ese * 111 63 
Mexico ..... pak $1 R 7 
Bermuda ........ ° 18 . ° 
Cuba ..... CK eeme ee 7 670 
Other West Indies.... 180 ‘ 20 
Newfoundl'd, Labrador ‘ 75 
Other countries v...... 11 7 18 

TOE Ss ts obs week's 247 362 1,076 
Totals—October ....... 121 3 474 

September .......-. 572 17 571 

DE «> o»a s4a8eem 220 nee 131 

Sree ae 516 62 538 

. eee eee ere ee 211 35 495 

ON er eee ra cece 377 237 658 

REE 64-4.4:5 $20ea Sears 199 3,846 539 

PEO sic betes cosasé 392 69 1,375 

a  PETEPTEE Te 152 28 1,087 

Pe ELECT 278 198 784 

PET Tee 160 68 1,603 

PEO. écceckuees 222 280 947 

Oil cake—, --Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ee “aes 6,497 504 os 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. 6,009 wes ame 
Germany ..... 18,329 on 6,174 
Netherlands... vee 12,161 2,296 
Irish F. State. er ae. 112 
NOPWAY 22 osce vee oes 224 
U. Kingdom... 810 1,799 7,176 
Sweden ..... 112 wed os es 
Canada ...... 55 60% 2,499 30 
DOOM vaisre 40.0 3,061 vr 1 
Newfoundland, 

Labrador .. wh o> ee. me 76 
CURA .ccveees ry vr 172 a 
Oth. W. Ind.. swe 1 ee 4 
Oth, countries eas eee aes 8 

Tetale .... 28,386 20,458 19,158 118 

Totals— 

October ...... 46,469 26,986 27,646 990 
September 21,895 44,903 21,603 3,353 
August ...... 17,112 18,567 10,012 172 
July ..ccccves 12,510 27,181 4,844 361 
TUNE ..ccccee 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
MAF ccccccces 5,001 15,353 1,687 642 
ADTT ccccscce 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
MareR. «..cccs 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 
February + 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 35,593 15,516 154 
December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 





The Saskatchewan wheat crop for 1926 
was valued at $234,460,000, more than 
half the dominion total. 
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WHEAT CROP MADE SURE 
THROUGH SOUND FARMING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An explanation of 
how sound farming methods can make a 
certainty of wheat growing in Kansas 
every year formed one of the most in- 
teresting phases of the annual Farm and 
Home Week held at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. The 
following is taken from a newspaper re- 
port of the meeting: 

Albert Weaver has been referred to 
often as the wheat king of northwestern 
Kansas. He produces large quantities 
of wheat of the highest quality on the 
big Weaver ranch in Cheyenne County, 
his wheat seldom having to stand a 
dockage for smut and frequently testing 
as high as 17 per cent in protein. Nat- 
urally, the delegates were interested in 
his presentation of the methods by which 
he has been able to grow wheat in this 
rather dry section of the state. 

He had the closest attention while he 
presented the system by which he has 
successfully done this for some 20 years, 
for the delegates from all the counties 
in the western third of the state were 
able to profit by the experience of this 
outstanding wheat grower. The system 
he presented is summer fallowing. 
Through the development of this meth- 
od the Weaver ranch has been able to 
grow in three of the past five years, 1922, 
1923, and 1924, 75,900 bus each year, a 
total of 250,000 bus wheat, with a rain- 
fall of about 12 inches each year. The 
acreage handled ran about 3,000 each 
year, except in 1924, when it was 2,800. 

“You will probably want to know 
what we have done,” he said, “growing 
wheat by the system outlined. Barring 
hail and rust we have had a crop every 
year for the last 16 years, on the first 
year summer fallow a yield of from 25 
to 40 bus per acre. During two or three 
years the yield was under this, but no 
year did we have a failure of crop. On 
the second year summer fallow we have 
had crops yielding 15 to 20 bus per acre, 
excepting 1926, when the grain was not 
worth cutting. There was a heavy coat- 
ing of straw on the ground from the 
crop of 1925, and we did not have enough 
rain at any one time after the wheat 
was seeded to much more than wet the 
straw. 

“Our faith is so strong in our system 
of summer fallow to grow a good crop 
of wheat that we put out 5,000 acres this 
last fall at an expenditure of $25,000 
to $30,000. At this date our wheat pros- 
pects are promising.” 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Jan. 15, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
5 220 279 ee ee 


13 171 122 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City... 





CRECHMO 62.0% 218 152 113 e< sie 
New York .... 245 66 47 314 346 
eee 17 9 0 oe 
Baltimore.. 17 12 1 es ee 
Philadelphia 39 33 30 153 130 
Milwaukee 40 7 40 


Dul.-Superior.. ..  .. 12 14 173 80 
tNashville és ea ay +4 41 45 
+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 





Russell's Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Week ending Jan. 1.. 1,885 1,948 2,250 

SREY B-POM. Bee e cee ci 71,089 69,155 738,170 
Imports 

July i-Jan. 1....... 2 10 2 
Exports— 

Pi ge ES Ee See 7,750 5,342 8,201 








Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 





January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,706 
February 1,440 1,557 1,812 1,482 
MOTOR ccccces 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
PPP 1,416 1,244 1,449 1,408 
OO ee 1,491 1,015 1,881 1,378 
BR. -veccvens 1,647 1,239 1,413 1,265 
MM &sa¢ecees 1,228 1,340 1,354 1,196 
August ...... 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ...... 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November .... 2,089 2,127 1,708 2,357 
December .... o6es 1,737 1,440 1,821 
Totals ..... *17,251 18,563 19,932 19,060 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1926-26....... 19,054 1923-24....... 20,384 
1924-25....... 18,216 1922-23....... 19,214 


*Eleven months. 
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COMMITTEE APPROVES 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Enactment Is Not Expected, Despite Favor- 
able Recommendation of House Agricul- 
tural Group—Measure Is Altered 


Wasuinctrox, D. C.—The revamped 
McNary-Haugen bill has cleared its first 
hurdle in the annual event of trying to 
get through Congress. The House agri- 
culture committee has reported it favor- 
ably with an emphatic majority, and it 
soon will be accorded the right of way 
in the House. 

Notwithstanding a good deal of win- 
dow dressing, it is the same old idea, but 
this time it appears again without the 
tariff as a measure of the right sort of 
price.for stabilization. It differs from 
the days of its début in that there is no 
“fair ratio” to be worked out by abstruse 
calculations before stabilization goes to 
it. 

These improvements are bound to 
catch some votes that escaped in other 
years, It is possible now to argue plaus- 
ibly that the bill is not a price fixing 
measure. And that is true to the ex- 
tent that no rigid measure of what con- 
stitutes a fair price is set up. But the 
equalization fee is still with us—and 
that is the sine qua non of McNary- 
Haugenism. 

The bill provides for a federal farm 
board to be endowed with $250,000,000 
of public money with which to stabilize 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice and swine. This 
is supposed to be a revolving fund, to be 
kept revolving -by the proceeds of the 
equalization fee which is to be levied 
willynilly on all the products to be equal- 
ized in more or less indirect ways. The 
board also gets $500,000 for operating 
expenses. 

While the revamped measure seems to 
have a more formidable following and 
more favorable auspices than its prede- 
cessors have had at a comparable stage, 
its enactment into law is not expected. 
It will not, it is believed, be able to get 
by the Senate or President Coolidge. 





EDWARD KNIGHTON TO HEAD 
PHILADELPHIA FLOUR CLUB 


Pumaperruia, Pa.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club, held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel on Jan. 14, resulted as follows: 
president, Edward Knighton; vice presi- 
dent, Roy P. Purchase; secretary, Sam- 
uel B. Millenson; treasurer, C. R. Trout- 
ner; board of governors, Stewart Unkles, 
F. W. Lund, Albert W. Farrell, F. D. 
Baker and C. Herbert Bell. 

The newly elected officers all respond- 
ed gracefully with speeches, and an in- 
spiring address was also delivered by 
John J. Egan, editor of Commerce and 
Industry. A traveling bag and shaving 
set were presented to Mr. Unkles, the 
retiring president, as a mark of appre- 
ciation of his valuable services during 
the past two years. 

Those who were guests of honor on a¢- 
count of having birthdays during the 
current month were Leslie Williams and 
James J. Rodgers. 





NEW ERA MILLING CO. WILL 
ADD FOUR STORAGE TANKS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Four re-enforced 
concrete tanks, with a capacity of 125,- 
000 bus, will be added to the storage of 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, at once. Contracts for the work 
were awarded last week to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City. The addition, which will cost 
about $30,000, will bring the storage ca- 
pacity of the company to more than 
500,000 bus. The work will be finished 
in April. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE MARKS 
ATLANTA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Atrtanta, Ga.—The annual banquet of 
the Atlanta Bakers’ Club was held on 
Jan. 15, at the Athletic Club. A ma- 
jority of the members, who represent 
about 90 per cent of the total bakery 
output of the Atlanta and suburban ter- 
ritory, attended. 

Following an excellent dinner at which 
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there were some interesting talks by 
Atlanta men identified with the bread- 
stuffs industry, the members spent the 
remainder of the evening in dancing and 
other entertainment. Brief addresses 
made during the banquet indicated that 
the Atlanta bakery trade was very pros- 
perous during 1926. 

The industry established a new record 
in the South in the amount of money 
invested in plant construction and de- 
velopment, with a gain during the year 
amounting to several million dollars, the 
Seuthern Baking Co., Atlanta, leading, 
with an investment of over $5,000,000 
in the Florida territory alone. The sec- 
ond largest project was that of the Ward 
Baking Co., which constructed a large 
plant at Jacksonville, Fla., and estab- 
lished another at Birmingham, Ala. 





FORMER HEAD OF ST. LOUIS 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE DEAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo—David R. Francis, 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange in 
1884, died at his home here Jan. 15 of 
infirmities of age. He had led a long 
career of business and public service, 
having been mayor of St. Louis, gov- 
ernor of Missouri, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Cleveland, and 
ambassador to Russia during the red 
revolution. He was director of several 
important financial and industrial enter- 
prises, and head of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904, He was prominent in edu- 
cational work and a member of many 
important clubs, Funeral services were 
arranged for Jan. 18. 





WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
OFFICES DAMAGED BY FIRE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of undetermined origin 
caused damage estimated at $2,000 to 
the offices of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, the night of Jan. 15. 
While flames were confined to the back 
part of the building, some records of the 
company were burned. Temporary of- 
fices are being used, pending repair of 
the damage. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





FLEISCHMANN PROGRAM HELD 


Los Ancetes, Car.—The second of a 
group of four educational meetings for 
bakers in the different sections of Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the Los Angeles 
branch of The Fleischmann Co., was held 
on Jan. 6, at the Wilshire Masonic Home, 
Third and Oxford streets. More than 





80 bakers attended. The pictures, 
“What Shall We Eat Today?” and 
“Basic Sweet Dough,” were shown, and 
a demonstration was conducted. C. W. 
Freeman acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing. Talks were given by B. B. Mc- 
Carty, L. J. Newman and John C. Sum- 
mers, of The Fleischmann Co. Prod- 
ucts made from the basic sweet dough 
were served with coffee. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO HOLDS 
ANNUAL OFFICERS’ ELECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. was held at the Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 13-14. The offi- 
cers re-elected were as follows: chair- 
man, A. F. Bemis, of Boston; president, 
J. S. Bemis, St. Louis; vice presidents, 
G. N. Roberts, Boston, A. V. Phillips, 
Boston, H. H. Allen, New York, and 
A. C. Carpenter, St. Louis; treasurer, 
F. M. Ewer; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, E. C. Earle. F. Gregg Bemis, 
St. Louis, was elected one of the direc- 
tors. F. M. Ewer, treasurer, was the 
only officer unable to be present, due to 
a recent operation for appendicitis. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE HOLDS 
ELECTION IN PORTLAND 


PortLanp, Orecon.—At the annual 
meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange on 
Jan. 10 the following directors were 
elected: N. A. Leach, D. A. Pattullo, 
J. J. Lavin, A. E. Sutton, C. D. Ken- 
nedy, D. J. Fraser, Carl Robinson, Clay- 
ton R. Jones, Frank H. Ransom, J. S. 
Campbell, and E. J. Dixon. 

At a later meeting of the directors 
C. D. Kennedy was chosen president, D. 
A. Pattullo vice president, John C. 
Campbell treasurer, and Stanley C. Jew- 
ett secretary. 

J. S. Paterson is manager and assist- 
ant secretary of the exchange, succeed- 
ing George A. Westgate, who recently 
resigned to engage in private business. 





WARD BAKING PROFITS 


New York, N. Y.—Net profits of the 
Ward Baking Corporation for the 10 
weeks ended Dec. 25 amounted to $1,- 
033,887, after interest, depreciation and 
federal taxes, equivalent, after allowing 
for dividend requirements on the 7 per 
cent preferred stock and $8 Class A 
common, to 80c share on the 500,000 of 
no par shares of Class B common. This 
compares with 6lc a share for the same 
period of the previous year. 








were soon to be harvested. 


“We need a grist mill. 


| 

| 

| 

| under the date of May 30, 1874: 
| immediate erection of one. 


near this city. 


for a way to answer the necessity. 


Mr. Cougil’s residence. 


the project not fall through. 


time.” 








When Kansas Needed Grist Mills 


LITTLE more than 50 years ago pioneer Kansas newspapers were 
suggesting to readers that the state needed a few grist mills, because 
“hundreds of acres of wheat” and “hundreds of bushels of corn” 


The following story was carried in the Great Bend (Kansas) Register, 


Hundreds of acres of wheat which will soon 
be harvested in Barton County will afford grain sufficient to warrant the 
Besides the wheat to be ground are hundreds 
of bushels of corn. And then a territory several times the size of this 
county will in a few months demand of us the grinding of its grain. 
We do not know of any investment in this section of the state which would 
yield a larger profit than the building and running of a grist mill in or 


“That we seriously need one is becoming more and more known to our 
citizens, and with their usual energy they are beginning to look about them 


“On last Thursday Messrs. J. V. Brinkman, Waterbury, Cougil, Mitch- | 
ell, S. S. Dennis and Porter repaired to Walnut to test the matter as to 
whether there is waterpower sufficient to run a grist mill or not. By | 
actual, careful test, according to the Wier method, at the present low | 
stage of water in that stream motive power equal to at least 20 horse- 
power may be easily obtained. The trial was made on the stream near 


“The amount of power which may be obtained is sufficient to warrant 
the erection of a mill on this stream. An effort is now being made, lead- 
ing to the building of one somewhere in this vicinity. By all means let 
It will be of an immense advantage to us in 
more ways than one, which we will endeavor to point out from time to 


The project did not fall through, and from it has descended the pres- 
ent Walnut Creek Milling Co., with a daily capacity of 1,000 bbls. 
mills came later, and now over 3,000 bbls flour can be ground daily in 
| Barton County. Compared with the “hundreds of acres of wheat,” 312,000 
| aeres of that grain were sown in the county last year, and the harvest was 
| more than 4,000,000 bus. 


Other 
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E. E. LAURENT CHOSEN HEAD 
OF SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


NasuvittE, Tenn.—E. E. Laurent, 
Clarksville, Tenn., is the new president 
of the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
The election took place at the annual 
meeting of the association held here Jan, 
11-13. Mr. Laurent is the head of the 
Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, and has 
long been a prominent figure in the mill- 
ing industry in the Southeast. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 
vice presidents, G. A. Breaux, of the 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, and Fred Bor- 
ries, of the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville; secretary, T. M. Chivington, Nash- 
ville; executive committee, J. B. Me- 
Lemore, of the Model Mill Co., Inc, 
Johnson City and Bristol, Tenn., chair- 
man, C. Powell Smith, of J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, W. B. Anderson, of 
the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., W., 
A. Dale, of the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., C. G. Randall, of the H, 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, Frank 
Hutchinson, of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 


Roller Mills Co., and Charles T. Johnson, 


of the Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind. 

The meeting was well attended. It 
was presided over by Charles T. John- 
son, Mount Vernon, Ind. 

With regard to the remainder of the 
crop year, the sentiment of the millers 
was apparently divided, though the gen- 
eral impression seemed to be that there 
will be a fair business. Some bearish 
opinion was expressed regarding wheat. 
Indications were that the mills in this 
section have about the usual supplies of 
grain for this period. 

The year just closed was regarded as 
generally satisfactory and prosperous, 
though the aggregate volume of business 
was Slightly smaller than in the previous 
year. 

Joun Lerten. 





WESTERN CANADIAN GRAIN 
MOVEMENT IS REVIEWED 


Toronto, Ont.—In its report for De- 
cember of the movement of western Ca- 
nadian grain, the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada says: 

Despite unfavorable conditions, sub- 
stantial quantities of grain were moved 
down the lakes to provide for export 
shipments during the winter from At- 
lantic seaboard ports. The complete col- 
lapse of the coal strike in Britain re- 
leased a large volume of tonnage, some 
of which became available fer grain car- 
goes from North American ports, while 
a considerable proportion of the remain- 
der was assigned to Argentina, either 
carrying coal there or going out in bal- 
last for grain. Ocean freight rates fell 
rapidly to normal levels, in consequence, 
and have fluctuated very little since. 

Australia and Argentina have both 
harvested large crops of high quality 
wheat, the combined exportable surplus 
being estimated at 280,000,000 bus. 
Stocks in Europe are low, and require- 
ments, January to July, are estimated at 
360,000,000 bus, or 12,000,000 weekly. It 
will be late in February before Argen- 
tine shipments of fair quantity com- 
mence to arrive there, while Australian 
will be a month later. In the meantime, 
therefore, the surpluses of North Amer- 
ica and southern Europe are the princi- 
pal sources from which immediate needs 
must be supplied. At the commence- 
ment of the year the exportable surplus 
in North America was estimated at 220,- 
000,000 bus. At Canadian and United 
States lower lake and seaboard ports, in 
store and afloat, not quite 44,000,000 bus 
Canadian wheat were available for im- 
mediate or near-by shipment. 

Unless United States wheat furnishes 
a large proportion of near-by export 
shipments, prospects look bright for a 
substantial rail movement from the Head 
of the Lakes to supplant the quantities 
of Canadian wheat at lower lake and 
seaboard ports. Already fair quantities 
of wheat, barley and rye are going for- 
ward to both Canadian and United 
States seaboard ports, and it is hoped 
the rail movement will continue so as to 
provide additional storage space at the 
Head of the Lakes. 
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countryside of Pennsylvania, and a number of 
them are many generations old. Emig’s Mill, 
at the center of the above group, for example, lo- 
cated in York County, near Dover, has been in the 
Emig family since 1825, when Gabriel Emig, the 
great-creat-grandfather of Ervin Emig, present own- 


H ccaniryeide of small mills dot the towns and 


er, constructed it. 


Burr ground flour was made here, as well as chop- 
ping of all kinds done, until about five years ago, when 
the mill was closed. The present owner, Ervin Emig, 
only recently bought it, and plans to start operating it 
He has already booked a number of orders 
for burr ground flour, which some farmers prefer. 
Emie’s Mill is located on the Little Conewago Creek, 
Mr. Emig tells of 
the large number of catfish that have at times been 
removed from the mill wheel, and of the segments of 


shortly. 
famed locally for its good fishing. 


eels frequently found therein. 


McConkey’s Mill, shown at the right above, is in 
southern York County, near the Maryland line. Though 
now falling into ruin, it has left an unmistakable im- 
press on the countryside where it has stood for over 
This mill is located on the Sowego Creek, 
about an eighth of a mile from the Susquehanna River, 
in a territory known for years as “The Barrens,” be- 
Through the energy 


100 years. 


cause it would not produce grain. 
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McConkey estate. 


dressing was lost. 


very effective. 









and foresight of the men of this mill, all this barren 
territory was converted into fertile ground. 

About 1798 John Kirk, an English Quaker, estab- 
lished a mercantile business and conducted a grist mill 


for many years on this site. 
McConkey became associated with him, and eventually 
succeeded to the ownership. The mill is still in the 


Along the Susquehanna River, near by, when the 
tide water canal was opened, the owners of this mill 
brought in large quantities of lime, which was applied 
to the soil of the countryside, bringing it to fertility. 
After numerous applications, the effectiveness of this 
Later the mill owners planned to 
increase the soil’s fertility by using guano. 


The mill lies in a deep, narrow valley, only a few 
feet above the present level of the Susquehanna River. 
At Conowingo, some 16 miles down the river, a large 





years. 


hydroelectric plant is being built. 
completed the water of the river will be brought to 
such a height that it will flood the valley, so that 
the old mill will be submerged to the bottom of the 
second floor door. 

The mill has not been in operation for many 
It is a fine example of early American stone 
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When this is 


masonry. The overshot wheel by which it was for- 


Afterward Major Andrew 


merly operated has fallen into ruin. 

Freye’s Mill, at the left, is located on the Little 
Conewago Creek, about six miles from York. 
soon to become a tourist’s inn, according to J. H. 
Freye, congressman, who bought the property in 1915, 
and who resides in the old homestead belonging to the 
mill property. 


It is 


The mill, which operated until about 


two years ago, was equipped with rollers, and had a 


here. 


This proved 


capacity of 25 bbls. 
The mill was built prior to 1786, as Mr. Freye 
has a record of it being in existence at that date. All 
the rolls and other milling equipment have been re- 
moved in anticipation of the proposed change in the 
mill’s character. 

The building itself, which is in excellent condition, 
will be altered as little as possible. 
as the Old Mill Inn. 
Trail, much used by tourists, it bids fair to succeed in 
its role of a quaint tavern. 


Much chopping was also done 


It will be known 
Located along the Susquehanna 








The Farm Market for Foodstuffs 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HE ‘old-fashioned belief that the 

farmer produces as much of his own 

foodstuffs as possible, thereby pro- 
viding but a small outlet for diversified 
food manufacturers, as compared with 
the city dweller, has been definitely set 
aside by an extensive survey conducted 
by the bureau of market analysis of the 
Meredith Publications, Des Moines, Iowa. 
From this survey, which was conducted 
in 13 of the north central states and as 
a result of which over 50,000 reports 
were considered in arriving at the final 
conclusions, it was clearly shown that a 
very large percentage of farmers buy 
various forms of grain food products, 
and, furthermore, that advertised brands 
of such foods are in the biggest demand. 

For instance, 93 per cent of the farm 
homes included in the compilation buy 
oatmeal, and the average number of 
packages bought per family yearly is 
19.5. Of the families answering the 
questionnaire, but 32 per cent have no 
preference in respect to the kind of oat- 
meal they use, the remaining 68 per 
cent usually buying one specified brand. 
One well-advertised brand of rolled oats, 
according to the compilation, controls 26 
per cent of the oatmeal business in the 
13 states examined. 

It was found that wheat breakfast 
foods are used in 50 per cent of the 
homes questioned, the average number 
of packages bought per family yearly is 
15.5, and that 53 per cent of the families 
apparently have no preference for the 
brand they use. However, of such foods, 
Cream of Wheat leads, 18 per cent nam- 
ing this as the brand they buy. 

Bran breakfast foods were shown not 
to be so much in demand, only 29 per 
cent of the families indicating that they 
use this type of cereal. However, those 
who do use it buy it in slightly greater 
quantities than the wheat breakfast foods 
are purchased, as the number of pack- 
ages bought per family yearly is placed 
at 15.8. Forty-eight per cent of the 
users of bran breakfast foods specified 
their preference for some particular 
brand. 

Corn flakes are a favorite dish in the 
country, 77 per cent of the farmers 
questioned saying they buy this product, 





and the average number of packages 
bought -per family yearly is placed at 
20.4. Sixty-one per cent indicated a 
choice for some certain brand. 

In addition to the type of breakfast 
foods previously mentioned, the figures 
compiled by the Meredith Publications 
show that 47 per cent of the farmers also 
buy other breakfast foods to the extent 
of 15.3 packages per family annually. 
In this class of foods, 65 per cent indi- 
cated no preference for any particular 
brand. 

Prepared pancake flour, apparently, is 
not extensively used in farm homes, only 
24 per cent of the families replying to 
the survey indicating usage of this prod- 
uct. The average number of packages 
bought per family yearly is 13.1, and 53 
per cent expressed no preference for any 
particular brand. 

Likewise, but 25 per cent of the fam- 
ilies questioned use prepared cake flour, 
buying an average number of packages 
per family ygarly of 7.5. Of the total 
number of families answering the ques- 
tionnaire who buy prepared cake flour, 
57 per cent expressed a preference for 
Swansdown. 

This survey showed, so far as manu- 
facturers of flour and other grain food 
products are concerned, that farmers 
are heavy users of various forms of 
breakfast cereals, and that, apparently, 
the preference for the regular type of 
flour has not been displaced by the vari- 
ous forms of prepared flours. 


ST. LOUIS MILLER IS HEAD 
OF MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles E. Valier, of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., was elect- 
ed president of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange at the annual election Jan. 12, 
at which 107 votes were cast. Mr. Valier 
was first vice president last year, and 
was the only nominee for president. He 
succeeded George C. Martin, Jr., who 
was elected to a two-year term on the 
board of directors. 

Fred B. Chamberlain, of F. B. Cham- 
berlain & Co., mixed feed manufacturers 
and packers of pancake flour, was named 





first vice president, and Claude A. Mor- 
ton, of Morton & Co., was elected second 
vice president. New directors to serve 
for two years, besides Mr. Martin, are 
William C. Seele, A. H. Beardsley, A. H. 
Stokes and W. L. Malkemus. 

Committee of appeals: W. T. Brook- 
ing, T. M. Scott, T. B. Morton, J. Paul 
Berger, L. F. Schultz, R. E. Chamber- 
lain, A. V. Imbs, R. F. Deibel, W. H. 
Toberman, E. C. Dreyer, O. J. Wool- 
dridge, J. H. Watson. 

Committee on arbitration: first six 
months, M. R. Parrott, J. H. Caldwell, 
J. J. Albrecht, H. A. Adam, H. B. Me- 
Cormick; second six months, H. L. Bou- 
dreau, B. J. McSorley, E. F. Mangels- 
dorf, A. E. Bernet, J. H. Louderman. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 
Wasuincton, D. C.—A _ preliminary 
estimate of Russian grain procuring for 
the season up to Jan, 1 is 8,035,000 short 
tons, according to a cable of Jan. 13 


from G. C. Haas, agricultural commis- 
sioner, Berlin, to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, compared with 
5,977,000 for the same time last year. 
Food grains constituted 75 per cent this 
year, as against 55 per cent last year. 





CALIFORNIA STALE BREAD LAW 
UPHELD IN RECENT DECISION 


Los Awnceres, Cat.—Upholding the 
constitutionality of the California sani- 
tary bakery law and a previous decision 
of Justice F. G. Wilson, El Monte, Judge 
Charles S. Burnell, of the Los Angeles 
superior court, has ruled that stale bread 
cannot legally be returned to the dealer 
for credit. The decision came as the 
result of a test case appeal by the Hol- 
sum Bread Co., Los Angeles. 





There are 10,000 chain store systems, 
with 100,000 stores, operating in the 
United States 








Hard Times Experienced by Dundee Jute Mills 
in Last Half of 1926 


HE jute industry in Dundee, Scot- 

land, experienced considerable diffi- 

culty during the last half of 1926, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce. In the opening weeks of 
July the demand for cloth and yarn was 
meager, and a great amount of ma- 
chinery stood idle. Early in September, 
however, rumors regarding the size of 
the jute crop in India began to have an 
effect, and consumers came into the mar- 
ket, negotiating a large business in 
yarns, with a corresponding amount in 
cloth, resulting in a sharp advance in 
price for the manufactured article. But 
even with this difference between the 
cost of raw jute and the manufactured 
goods, only a small marginal profit was 
left, William A. Hickey, United States 
vice consul at Dundee, reports. 

As far as the raw material was con- 
cerned, the outstanding feature was the 
governmental figures for the anticipated 
jute crop. The forecast for 1926-27, as 
issued by the director of agriculture, 
Bengal, India, at the beginning of July, 
stated that the area under cultivation 
was 3,605,000 acres, which was estimated 
by. the trade to be the equivalent of 


11,000,000 bales, a record crop. The 
carry-over from the previous year was 
said to be 90,000 bales. The final fore- 
cast was issued on Sept. 22, and the 
figures then given by the director were 
10,888,900 bales. 

Mr. Hickey reports that, notwith- 
standing these figures, the price of jute 
in the beginning of July was approxi- 
mately £49 ton, and it steadily fell until 
it remained at £36 late in November. 

The bumper crop of raw material had 
the effect of bringing down the price 
considerably, and buyers waited as long 
as possible for further reductions. This, 
of course, resulted in a considerable 
amount of short time in the trade. Most 
of the works shut down for a fortnight’s 
holiday during the summer, instead of 
the usual week, and have been running 
for the past three months on short time. 

Spinners and manufacturers have suf- 
fered severe losses owing to the heavy 
decline in the value of raw material 
which they had in reserve, and are now 
very cautious in regard to buying raw 
material. The stoppage in the coal in- 
dustry also hindered the trade and in- 
creased the cost of production, 
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NO FARM LEGISLATION 
LIKELY THIS SESSION 


Sydney Anderson Points Out That Propo- 
nents of Equalization Fee Are Not 
Inclined to Compromise 


Indications are that no farm relief 
legislation will be passed at this session, 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, points out in 
a recent bulletin. He remarks that if 
proponents of the equalization fee 
scheme would agree to compromise on 
less radical and disturbing legislation 
some relief measure might be passed, but 
there is little likelihood of such a com- 
promise. 

Commenting upon other phases of the 
situation at Washington, Mr. Anderson 
remarks that the controversy over the 
construction program for the navy, while 
in itself significant, is probably more im- 
portant as emphasizing the fact that the 
end of the economy program has ar- 
rived. That is, the government has 
reached the point where further paring 
of authorizations and appropriations is 
impossible. He points out that the ad- 
ministration may advocate certain ex- 
pansion of government activities. It has 
expressed willingness to spend money for 
public works, and has shown a more lib- 
eral attitude toward increased expendi- 
tures by the so-called constructive de- 
partments, such as those of Commerce 
and Agriculture. Mr. Anderson men- 
tions the subject of investigations, say- 
ing: 

“A Washington correspondent calls at- 
tention to the avalanche of resolutions 
of investigation covering both political 
and economic subjects pending in the 
Senate. The tendency toward muck- 
raking increases the importance of a 
possible extra session. The situation is 
such in the Senate that a small group 
of senators, in fact one determined sena- 
tor, could probably force an extra ses- 
sion. Whether there be one or not is, 
therefore, dependent largely upon the 
caprice of certain senators, and predic- 
tions, therefore, are absolute guesses. 

“There are some indications, however, 
that the senators themselves are begin- 
ning to shy away from investigations. 
The burden of conducting them, in addi- 
tion to the usual legislative work of the 
session, is a deterrent, and the prece- 
dents which seem likely to be established 
in connection with the investigations now 
pending in regard to the election and 
qualification of various senators are 
creating doubts in the minds of some. 

“Apropos of the investigation of the 
election and qualification of senators 
Smith and Gould, it has been suggested 
that a new constitutional amendment 
should be adopted, providing that no 
senator-elect shall be permitted to take 
the oath of office until he had secured 
a certificate of good moral character 
signed by at least 51 per cent of his 
constituents. The pending investigations 
are beginning to increase the awareness 
of senators to the rattling of the skele- 
tons in their own closets. 

“With the existing tendency of Con- 
gress to investigate everything under the 
sun, an extra session probably would be 
devoted as much to investigation as to 
legislation. Most economists believe that 
we have about reached the end of the 
third phase (i.e., the prosperity phase) 
of the existing business cycle, and that 
it will not take much to precipitate the 
succeeding period of recession. An ex- 
tra session of Congress with investiga- 
tional predilections, and the possibility 
of unsound or radical legislation, might 
be the ‘straw’ necessary to break the 
camel’s back.” 





NEW STOCK DIVIDEND IS 
VOTED BY PURITY BAKERIES 


The Purity Bakeries Corporation has 
declared an initial quarterly stock divi- 
dend of 50c on class B, the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75c on class A and 
$1.75 on preferred, all payable March 1 
to stock of record Feb. 15. 





MISSOURI CONSIDERS CORN BORER 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri legisla- 
ture probably will be asked to provide 
an emergency fund of $100,000 to fight 
the European corn borer which slowly 
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ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVING WINDMILLS IN AMERICA 





The Old Windmill at Middletown, R. I. 























is eating its way into the heart of the 
corn belt, according to a statement is- 
sued Jan. 14 by the secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, who pointed 
out that the recommendation will be in- 
cluded in his annual report. 





FIVE O’CLOCK TEA IN PARIS 

The five o’clock tea habit, which has 
made vast strides in Paris during the 
past 25 years, brings an immense amount 
of business to the baker fraternity. Every 
conceivable sort of jam and fruit tart is 
in demand: meringues (which are double 
the size of the English variety) sell as 
quickly as they are made, and the mille- 
feuilles (a collection of waferlike pastry) 


never lack friends. The diable bleu (an 
almond flavored slab of pastry) is in 
particular demand, while tartines flam- 
andes (which are not unlike a macaroon) 
run the diable bleu pretty close. 

Many kinds of “baker made” biscuits 
also have a special vogue, and very good 
they are, too. Scarcely do these delicacies 
leave the oven than the tray is cleared by 
interested customers. The manufactured 
biscuit cannot compare with the English 
variety, for the trade has not learned the 
secret of successful manufacture. But 
the petits fours, which the smallest vil- 
lage baker can turn out to perfection, 
have no equal. 

Many of the cakes have been in favor 


for countless decades. The madeleine, a 
sort of hardened sponge cake, was popu- 
lar in the dim and distant past, when Du 
Maurier’s romantic Little Billie laid his 
hand, talent and heart at Tribly’s perfect 
feet. As to the baba au rhum, it has 
survived every change and fashion, and 
no doubt will continue to do so. Soft, 
much browned, and saturated in rhum, 
*tis sheer perfection, melting in the mouth 
and creating an immediate desire for 
more. So well does the rhum go with it 
that even Mr. “Pussyfoot” might approve 
of the delicacy! 

Sometimes a monsieur, bent on propi- 
tiating an elderly, maiden aunt, from 
whom he has expectations, takes her to 
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the boulangerie, nobly standing the lady 
as many babas as she can get through. 
Should the proprietor of the concern, be- 
ing on economy bent, stay his hand when 
adding the rhum, Auntie has a word to 
say. . - - “Why, pray, have you omitted 
to water the garden?” is her caustic com- 
ment and question combined. The baker, 
his face suffused with telltale blushes and 
his mustache and beard croceens with 
shame, adds so liberal a sprinkling that 
the rich relation has to be conveyed home 
in a taxi. The giver of the feast hopes 
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that the Sy kar will remember him 
handsomely in her will. 

Baba parties often are made up, and 
the baker who is generous with the rhum 
is recommended by gratified customers 
to those who are desirous of discovering 
a perfect baba. A dozen guests, seating 
themselves at tiny, white enameled tables, 
get outside as many babas as they can 
manage. Seventy-five centimes is charged 
for each baba; so the host must dive deep 
into his trousers pocket.—George Cecil, in 
Milling. 








What the Ice Industry Is Doing to Meet the 
New Competition 


From Printers’ Ink 


of refrigerators fed with tongs in- 

stead of electricity and the related 
equipment people have decided that the 
time has come for them to turn militant. 
Today the industry is probably better 
organized than it has ever been before. 
It is convinced that to hold its own it 
must advertise nationally and follow out 
some of the specialty selling tactics that 
have kept the wheels turning in kitchen 
cabinet, stove and vacuum cleaner plants. 

So there is some basis for predicting 
that during 1927 there will occur the 
first real skirmishes between the two big 
branches of the refrigerating industry. 
A tremendous drive for new sales vol- 
ume is expected by the electrical indus- 
try in order to reduce the percentage 
sales cost to the point where it will leave 
some profit. 

Against this, the producers of ice are 
getting ready to squeeze out wastes and 
out-of-date methods, to lower the costs 
of ice to the consumer, to push the sale 
of ice boxes to the public and to adver- 
tise locally and nationally. At the ninth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries in Chicago it 
was reported that $150,000 has been 
pledged toward a national campaign. 
The association is working to bring this 
to $200,000, feeling that sum to be the 
minimum needed for the first year’s cam- 
paign. 

Taking them as a whole, those in the 
ice industry are not young men. They 
are not easily aroused. When they were 
warned two years ago of the inroads 
that household refrigerating machines 
were bound to make on their market 
they refused to get alarmed. Now, with 
the actual appearance of these ma- 
chines and the reports of expansion pro- 
grams for 1927 on the part of their 
builders, the ice men have awakened to 


Pir refrigerat of ice, manufacturers 


the importance of better organization. 
In that respect the new competition has 
done the ice men more good than harm. 
Leaders in the industry admit that they 
were fighting a defensive battle as short 
a time as a year ‘ago. Now they insist 
they are ready to hold their present 
market and push the battle aggressively 
for new territory. 

During the last year, members of the 
National Association of Ice Industries 
bought more than 1,600,000 pieces of 
sales and advertising literature from the 
association’s trade development commit- 
tee, George C. Shepard, of Toledo, re- 
ports. “All of this literature was based 
on selling our product and our service,” 
he says. “No antimechanical refrigera- 
tion literature was issued during the 
year from national headquarters, but 226 
cities used the newspaper copy and mats 
we furnished. In addition we supplied 
folders, sales letters, display signs, an 
ice year book, calendars and pamphlets. 
We have made arrangements to furnish 
novelty advertising during 1927, and co- 


operative arrangements have been 
worked out for street car and outdoor 
advertising.” 


While manufacturers of household re- 
frigerating units are planning advertis- 
ing and sales campaigns on a scale that 
the ice industry can hardly hope to equal 
during 1927, the outlook for ice does not 
appear to be very depressing. Statis- 
tics indicate that the per capita consump- 
tion thereof is increasing. There are sur- 
veys to prove that literally millions of 
prospects who do not use ice now are 
waiting to be converted into customers. 

In certain sections of the country, lo- 
cab groups of ice companies have done 
effective sales promotion work that would 
produce tremendous results if it could be 
extended and participated in nationally. 
Texas, for example, is divided into 17 
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regions, each organized and prepared to 
give the refrigerating machine the stiff- 
est kind of competitive battle. Georgia 
is also organized and militant. In Phila- 
delphia, where the ice people have been 
advertising consistently for 10 years, the 
militancy has been dropped. 

Probably a minimum of $10,000,000 
will be spent in advertising mechanical 
refrigerating units in 1927. Against this, 
the ice industry will not spend more than 
$250,000 in national advertising. Local 
ice producers will, of course, bring up 
the total with their individual campaigns, 
but it is evident that, so far as advertis- 
ing goes, the battle will be one-sided. 
However, both branches of the industry 
know that electrical unit advertising will 
unquestionably sell the refrigeration idea 
to many people who have given it scanty 
consideration in the past. As a result 
they are going to want better refrigera- 
tion, but many of them won’t be able to 
buy a mechanical refrigerator. In such 
cases the ice industry is bound to benefit. 

So the ice men are not fretting over 
their 1927 prospects. On the contrary, 
they are looking for a year of abnor- 
mal demand for ice. In 1926 there was 
a 30 per cent increase in the sale of ice 
boxes, the manufacturers say. This year 
one of the leading manufacturers is dou- 
bling his plant capacity in anticipation 
of new sales volume. Slow moving 
though it is, the ice industry has begun 
to take its first merchandising steps. 
What it is able to do in the way of 
creating new business and holding its old 
market by means of specialty salesman- 
ship, advertising and organization in the 
face of its new competition is going to 
be one of the interesting events of 1927. 





MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS 
PLAN MEETING AT LANSING 


The Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at the 
Porter Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 25-26. 

There will be a closed meeting for 
millers only on the evening of the first 
day for a discussion of problems direct- 
ly connected with the association. The 
open session, on Jan. 26, will be called to 
order at 10:30 am. L. H. Hale, Ionia, 
will deliver the president’s address. 

The work of the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association will be explained by Dr. W. 
H. Strowd, Nashville, secretary of that 
organization. A. P. Husband, secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation, will 
speak on “National Federation and Cost 
Accounting for Small Mills.” Various 
reports will be heard, and election of of- 
ficers will occur. 








Modern Methods Being Introduced for the Manufacture of Tortillas 


Dh 


tillas, upon which the im- 

perial armies of Monte- 
zuma, Maximillian, and others 
have sustained campaign hard- 
ships for generations, is to lose 
its crude, unsanitary romance, 
says a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Hand ground in a stone mill, 

the corn tortilla long tended to 
make Mexican women grow old 
at an early age. The stone-age 
methods of the Mayas, Aztecs, 
Yaquis and Incas included a 
hollow stone, the metate, worked 
by the Indian women with a 
small rolling pin called la mano. 
Electrically milled batter, nix- 
tamal, has in recent years dom- 
inated the trade through mod- 
ern city plants. 
_The -women vendors of tor- 
tillas (tortilleras) .in many cit- 
les now purchase the electrical- 
ly made batter, later baking the 
tortilla on the familiar hot iron 
Which replaced the hot stones 
of the primitives. 

In 1924, some 147 nixtamal 
batter mills were operating in 
the Districto Federala de Mex- 
ico, which includes the City of 
Mexico and suburbs. A single 


M vtities, up corn meal tor- 


company owned 119 of these 
tortilla batteries. 


| + 


The Old Method of Manufacturing Tortillas 
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TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
DEFENDS ITS POSITION 


Western Union Official Defines Views on 
Question of Liability for Nondelivery 
of Messages in Code 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Produce Exchange has taken up with the 
Western Union ‘felegraph Co. the ques- 
tion of liability for the nondelivery of 
messages written in code, with the re- 


sults shown by the following corre- 
spondence: 

New York, Jan. 7, 1927. 

Dear Mr. Quackenbush: Referring 


further to your favor of Dec. 14 in re- 
lation to claim against the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., based on nonde- 
livery of a telegram sent in code, I beg 
to transmit herewith copy of letter we 
have now received from the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. with respect to 
claim in question. 

The board of managers, at its meet- 
ing, held yesterday, referred the entire 
correspondence to our committee on 
trade and transportation for further in- 
vestigation and report back to the 
board. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. Rossman, 
Secretary, New York Produce Exchange. 
New York, Dec. 29, 1926. 
W. C. Rossman, Esq., Secretary 
New York Produce Exchange, 
New York City, 

Dear Sir: I find that the question of 
the Telegraph Company’s liability in 
connection with messages written wholly 
in code arose from the nondelivery of a 
telegram sent on Sept. 23, last, from 
New York to Gypsum City, Kansas. 

This telegram was written wholly in 
code, and for that reason the Telegraph 
Company could not contemplate what, if 
any, damages might arise in the event 
of failure or of error in the transmission 
of the message. The rule that the par- 
ties to a contract are liable in the event 
of its breach for only such damages as 
were contempleted is not peculiar to 
the contract between the sender of a 
telegram and the Telegraph Company; 
it applies to contracts generally. The 
rule was in effect long before the in- 
vention of the telegraph, and when the 
telegraph came, this long established 
rule of law was applied to the liability 
of telegraph companies with respect to 
code messages. This position of the 
telegraph companies with respect to 
their liability in the handling of code 
messages has been passed upon and up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States. 

I am very much obliged for the op- 
portunity which your letter has given 
me to explain the situation. It develops 
that the same matter was_ recently 
brought to our attention by Mr. Quack- 
enbush, of The Northwestern Miller, to 
whom our general attorney has already 
written. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Newcomsp Cartton, 
President. 


The principal trouble with Mr. Carl- 
ton’s letter seems to be that, while it 
points out an old principle of law which, 
it is claimed, applies to the case in point, 
it does not explain why the company 
has never printed any rule on the back 
of its blanks which would indicate lack 
of responsibility for nondelivery of mes- 
Sages written in code, simply because 
they were so written. The flour and 
grain trade, which use code messages al- 
most exclusively, were thus previously 
unaware of the position in which they 
were placed by the present attitude of 
the telegraph company. 

It would seem that the amount of 
damages, if any, could easily be ascer- 
tained by a reference to the code upon 
which messages are based, in consequence 
of which Mr. Carlton’s point does not 
seem to be well taken. 

The right of the telegraph company to 
make such rules as it feels are necessary 
te protect itself against claims for dam- 
ages is not disputed, but it should make 
these rules known to those who con- 
stantly use their lines, so that they, too, 
may protect themselves. 

W. QuackENBUsH. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Interest in flour has again waned, It 
is doubtful if the aggregate sales of 
spring wheat mills last week ran much 
over 25 per cent of the capacity repre- 
sented. The impression prevails that the 
trade is largely overbooked and, with the 
wheat market comparatively steady, 
there is no inducement for buyers to 
add to their holdings. Millers who had 
looked for an improvement in buying 
after Jan. 1 now say they do not expect 
to see any degree of activity until after 
surplus supplies have been reduced. 

Country millers claim that the fact 
that the large city mills are piling up 
stocks in eastern warehouses has a de- 
pressing effect. They say that the small- 
er eastern buyers will not contract in 
advance, figuring they can cover their 
wants as needed from these warehouse 
stocks at bargain prices. 

The light production is helping to sus- 
tain prices’ on first clears. While there 
is no pressure of offerings on the market, 
still all grades are now obtainable, which 
was not the case two weeks ago. Sec- 
ond clears are weak. 

Some companies report a slight im- 
provement in shipping directions, partic- 
ularly those that are insisting on levy- 
ing carrying charges on delinquent con- 
tracts. Considering the volume of busi- 
ness on mill books, however, directions 
are only a fraction of what they ought 
to be, and lack of them is keeping pro- 
duction at a low ebb. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 18 Year ago 

GOTIOM. ceccdcocscvocs $7.65@7.95 $9.65 @9.80 
Standard patent ..... 7.40@7.55 9.35@9.40 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.25 9.10@9.25 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.75@6.85 8.40@8.70 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.60 7.30@7.70 


Second clear, jute*... 4.25@5.25 4.50@5.10 

Whole wheat ........ 6.70@6.90 8.10@8.25 

Graham, standard ... 6.35@6.50 8.00@8.10 
*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers are placing on the mar- 
ket a special grade of semolina that they 
can offer at %c lb under No..2. The 
abnormally high premiums asked for 
choice durum wheat place No. 2 semo- 
lina out of the reach of most manufac- 
turers, so this special grade is being 
made from the lower varieties. The 
trade has not yet had an opportunity to 
get acquainted with this special grade, 
but those who have seen it declare it will 
fill the bill in the present emergency. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@5c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard and 
fancy patent, 45%@4%c; No. 3 semolina, 
43%,.@4c; special grade, 444,@4c. 

In the week ending Jan. 18, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 46,590 
bbls durum products, compared with 49,- 
887, made by eight mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pe SS) eee 460,800 189,512 41 
Previous week .. 529,200 221,368 42 
Year ago ....... 522,000 254,659 49 
Two years ago... 559,800 211,793 38 
Three years ago. 561,100 232,790 41 
Four years ago.. 561,100 268,525 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 275,885 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,120 bbls last week, 1,400 
in the previous week, 500 a year ago, 
and 1,250 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 





reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 9-15 ....... 306,600 159,994 52 
Previous week .. 425,940 179,846 42 
VORP ABO. ocseves 424,890 239,448 56 
Two years ago... 424,890 241,741 57 
Three years ago. 372,000 212,472 57 
Four years ago.. 380,640 204,792 54 
Five years ago... 421,890 187,595 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1926 
Dec. 18 62 68,990 190,225 240,009 2,322 2,112 
Dec. 25 61 68,490 156,825 168,210 5,086 1,185 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Jan. 1.. 57 64,490 154,304 170,808 3,265 902 
Jan. 8.. 68 70,990 179,846 211,234 2,723 1,616 
Jan. 15. 49 51,100 159,994 178,693 2,745 eee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 15, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


c—— Output. -—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 4,755 5,680 53 35 
St. BMG) voccce 233 232 10 eos 
Duluth-Superior 413 491 eee aha 
Outside ....... 4,289 5,310 71 41 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1542 were in operation Jan; 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s spring mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye mills, 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board is 
scheduled to be held in Minneapolis on 
Jan, 25, in the mayor’s reception room 
at the court house. The annual election 
of officers will be held at that time. H. 
A. Feltus, of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., will report for the grain committee, 
and M. H. Strothman, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., for the flour, feed and hay 
committee. 


NORTHWESTERN CHEMISTS MEET 


The Northwestern Cereal Chemists’ 
Club held its first meeting of the year 
on Jan. 15, at which time M. A. Gray, 
president, appointed the standing com- 
mittees. The next meeting will be held 
Jan. 28, 

B. C. Brooke, former chemist for the 
State Mill in Minneapolis, who has spent 
the last two years in Sweden, talked very 
interestingly on conditions there. He 
told of the government control of flour 
imports, and of the laboratories he had 
visited there. 


WESTERN FEED SUPPLIES 


The range and live stock report for 
North Dakota and all western states, is- 
sued by the department of agriculture at 
Grand Forks, states that feed supplies in 
western states are generally ample for 
normal needs. Some states had short 
hay crops, but all had large carry-overs 
from 1925. A surplus of feed is report- 
ed in Colorado, Wyoming and Texas, 
while shortages are found in North Da- 
kota, eastern Montana, parts of western 
Nebraska and Kansas, and southeastern 
Colorado. 


BETTER SEED SPECIAL TRAIN 


_ The better seed special train which 
will travel over the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Soo roads in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota during Janu- 








ary, February and March, to carry the 
gospel of better seed, will carry exhibits 
to show improved methods of seed selec- 
tion, cleaning and treating, new ma- 
chines, and ideas that will improve qual- 
ity and increase yields. The train will 
be in charge of representatives of the 
Minnesota and North Dakota agricul- 
tural colleges, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS TO MEET 


The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Country Grain Shippers’ Association will 
be held in Minneapolis the week of Feb. 
10. The program calls for discussions 
on grain trade legislation, farm relief 
measures, the financing of crops by local 
banks rather than by commission houses 
in terminal markets, and river trans- 
portation possibilities. 

Among the speakers will be W. W. 
Morse, general manager of the Upper 
Mississippi Barge Line Co., Charles 
Quinn, secretary National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Toledo, and E. S. Wood- 
worth, of E. S. Woodworth & Co., Min- 
neapolis, who will tell of the relation- 
ship between the Chamber of Commerce 
and the country grain shipper. 


DEATH OF DONALD J, NORBECK 


Donald J. Norbeck, sales manager for 
the St. Paul Milling Co., died Jan. 13. 
He took a slight cold about two weeks 
ago, which developed into pneumonia. 
Mr. Norbeck was only 47 years of age, 
and a bachelor. His business experience 
was confined to milling, he having been 
at times connected with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Bernhard Stern & Sons and 
the Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co. Mr. 
Norbeck was with the St. Paul company 
about five years. He was very congenial, 
had a pleasing personality, and was a 
general favorite with his business asso- 
ciates. 

NOTES 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is in 
Minneapolis this week. 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager for 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Kansas City, is in Minneapolis this week. 

Joseph Freschi, of Ravignio & Freschi, 
macaroni manufacturers, St. Louis, visit- 
ed durum millers in Minneapolis last 
week, 

Harry G. Randall, of Kansas City, 
vice president of the Commander-Lara- 
bee Corporation, was in Minneapolis 
Jan. 14, 

The annual meeting of the stockhald- 
ers of the Federal System of Bakeries 
of the Northwest, Inc., will be held in 
Minneapolis Jan, 27. 

Fred C. Lang, department sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is making a two months’ 
trip through the South. 

The Guy A. Thomas Co., Minneapolis, 
originator of investment issues, an- 
nounces the opening of offices in New 
York, Chicago and Buffalo. 


J. B. Davis, of Louisville, Ky., travel- 
ing sales manager for the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., spent three days at the 
home office in Minneapolis last week. 

The mill of the Central Minnesota 
Power & Milling Co., Sauk Center, Minn., 
W. M. Parker, manager, has been re- 
modeled and is again operating. H. S. 
Comer is head miller. 


F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
most of the last week at Buffalo on 
work in connection with the mill the 
company has under construction there. 


A. W. Oberfell, formerly with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific road at Minneapolis, but 
more recently with the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend, has been appointed 
general freight agent of the latter, with 
headquarters at South Bend, Ind. 


William J. Orchard, general sales man- 
ager for the Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of Agene, Newark, 
N. J., was in Minneapolis last week for 
a conference with his local representa- 
tive, B. D. Ingles. He is making his 
annual visit to the company’s branch 
offices. 

Henry Mueller, president C. F. Muel- 
ler Co. Jersey City, Frank Zerega, 
president F. Zerega & Sons, Brooklyn, 
and Colbourn Foulds, of the Foulds 
Milling Co., New York, were in Minne- 
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apolis last week on business in connee. 
tion with affairs of the National Maca. 
roni Manufacturers’ Association. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market was narrow last 
week, with demand slow. There is little 
prospect of change until some new buy. 
ing incentive develops. Inquiry is light 
and scattered. Old contracts are wel] 
held, and are being drawn on to cover 
needs. Clear is in demand, but there js 
none to sell. Shipping directions are 
not as plentiful as desired. Patents ad. 
vanced 10c bbl last week. 

The durum mill reported taking on q 
little scattered business. Where any was 
booked, buyers generally specified imme- 
diate shipment. The mill still has old 
orders on its books on which delivery jg 
steadily taken. 

Quotations, Jan. 15, at Duluth-Sv. 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-]h 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
Piret patent «2. .ccece $7.90@8.15 $9.25 @9.50 
Second patent ....... 7.55@7.90 9.00@9.25 
First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 7.25 @7.50 
Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 6.25 @6.59 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pct. of 


bbls activity 
Be, DOES wccasecccevacteus 17,160 46 
Previous week ........... 11,840 32 
,. a BPP Teer ee 22,286 60 
TWO DWORTO AOS oo cicrscsve 13,500 3 


NOTES 


One of the local mills worked only 
four days last week, due to lack of ship- 
ping orders. 

The ticket nominated at the annual 
caucus of the Duluth Board of Trade on 
Jan. 8 for officers, directors, board of 
appeals and board of arbitration, will 
come up for election on Jan. 18 and is 
expected to carry without change. 

F. G. Cartson, 


GREAT FALLS 


There was a decided improvement in 
the flour situation last week. Shipping 
directions came in much more frequently 
than for some time. Prices remain un- 
changed. On Jan. 15 first patent was 
quoted at $7.90 bbl, standard patent 
$7.80, first clear $6.65, and second clear 
$4.10. 

* * 

The building of the Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Co., Denton, Mont., when 
completed will have a storage capacity of 
more than 100,000 bus, which, witli the 
present facilities, will total about 140,- 
000. It will be erected, as soon as 
weather permits, on lots adjoining the 
present elevator. 

Water F. Barirray. 





$150,000 ADDITION PLANNED 
BY MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY 


MinnNeEaApoutis, Minn. — Construction 
will be begun early in the spring of a 
$150,000 addition to the plant of the 
Regan Bros. Co., wholesale baker, Sev- 
enth Avenue North and Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis. The building will be two 
or three stories high, occupying a site 
150x160, J. F. Regan, treasurer of the 
company, said. The new structure will 
replace several smaller buildings which 
have been added during the past few 
years. The company was organized in 
1882 as a restaurant and retail bakery. 
Its business is said to total more than 
$4,000,000 annually. 





ELECTRIC HOT DOGS 

A new electric “hot dog” baking ma- 
chine, which cooks the frankfurter in 
the dough at the same time that the roll 
is baked, has recently been perfected by 
a Baltimore concern. The device is de- 
signed for placing on a counter, or any 
other place visible to customers. The 
dough is poured into six molds, a frank- 
furter is placed in each and the lid closed. 
By means of electric heat the roll with 
the frankfurter within is baked in ap- 
proximately four minutes, the frankfur- 
ter being cooked at the same time. An- 
other device provides injectors by means 
of which mustard may be spread through 
the frankfurter inside the roll. 

The baking machine is also used to 
bake jelly rolls, hamburger rolls, chees¢ 
rolls or other fancy hot roll sandwiches 
in a sanitary manner.—Wall Street Jowr- 
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KANSAS CITY 


Volume of flour sales is not as large 
as in the preceding two weeks, due prin- 
cipally to the inactivity of the larger 
buyers, but trading is more evenly dis- 
tributed among mills than has been the 
case recently. Few bookings are being 
made for as much as 10,000 bbls, and 
orders are generally for one or two cars. 
For the week just past, sales averaged 
somewhat in excess of 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

Baking Trade Fair—tIn volume, bak- 
ers are buying more flour than any other 
class, although the number of them in 
the market is comparatively small. Most 
of the buying occurred early last week, 
with a gradual decline toward the end of 


that period. Many of the sales to bak- 
ers were for deferred shipment, ranging 
as far forward as April and May. 


Jobbing Trade Moderate.——While few 
distributors are encouraged by the cur- 
rent market to contract for large lots, 
their buying is more general than that 
of bakers. As a rule, the purchases of 
resellers represent the near-by require- 
ments of those who had allowed their 
stocks to reach a low point. 

Export Trade Quiet.—Orders and in- 
quiries from abroad are small. ‘Scat- 
tered sales are being made to Holland 
and Germany, but prices remain some- 
what out of line and the business is lim- 
ited. Price ideas in Latin America also 
are lower than can be accepted profit- 
ably by mills, and there is a resultant 
restriction in the movement there. 

Shipping Instructions Moderate.—Al- 
though millers generally complain of a 
scarcity of shipping instructions, a fair 
increase is apparent. Kansas City mills 
last week made virtually as much flour 
as in the preceding one, despite the fact 
that one plant was closed for repairs. 
Depletion of stocks held by the trade 
and the insistence of mills on carrying 
charges are important factors in stimu- 
lating specifications. Few mills have 
more than two or three days’ accumula- 
tion, however. 

Clears—No brisk demand exists for 
clears, but the limited production of the 
past few weeks brought a slight im- 
provement in their situation. Domestic 
buying of these grades is sufficient to re- 
lieve the market of heavy pressure. 

Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 15, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.10; 
straight, $6.85@6.70; first clear, $5.40@ 
5.75; second clear, $4.80@5.10; low grade, 
$4.65@4.80. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 69 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. BB. neg rac 358,860 234,861 69 
Previous week .. 360,660 214,005 59 
ey 367,560 196,114 53 
Two years ago... 367,710 256,312 69 
Five-year average (same week).... 57 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 60 

KANSAS CITY 
OM. 9-16 cwecaes 175,500 129,258 13 
Previous week .. 175,500 133,216 75 
eer 151,500 109,693 72 
Two years ago... 148,500 109,357 73 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 71 
WICHITA 

SOR. 9-18 ne sieke 62,400 39,041 62 
Previous week 62,400 42,034 67 
Rr er 62,400 25,447 40 
Wo years ago... 65,700 36,595 55 


ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 9-15 ....... 47,400 27,444 57 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,295 57 
Year ago ....... 47,400 24,036 50 
Two years ago... 47,400 43,428 91 
SALINA 
Be, Bene occovce 37,800 28,843 76 
Previous week .. 37,800 27,189 71 
Year ago ....... 45,000 24,718 55 
Two years ago... 46,200 28,891 62 
ATCHISON 
Jan. 9-15 ....... 29,700 25,591 86 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,628 93 
Wee GO: ccccnce 29,400 23,059 78 
OMAHA 
Jan, 9-15 ....... 27,300 20,686 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,844 72 
». Fo ar 27,300 21,854 80 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,617 82 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity of follows: 


r MS RASS ere 55 
POOPED . WRG scccccacceceveseuceceses 56 
SORE AQMD sccccceenecseventcevesvetieses 38 


Of the mills reporting, 13 reported do- 
mestic business active, 19 fair and 45 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
15,567 bbls last week, 6,948 in the pre- 
vious week, 4,277 a year ago and 15,892 
two years ago. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


At the installation of new officers of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week, the following committee appoint- 
ments were announced: appeals, L. A. 
Fuller, chairman, H. C. Gamage, B. L. 
Hargis, H. J. Smith, Thad L. Hoffman; 
transportation, C. W. Lonsdale, chair- 
man, E. H. Reed, J. Juul, N. E. Car- 
penter, R. A. Jeanneret, W. B. Lathrop, 
H. E. Merrill; legislation, C. W. Lons- 
dale, chairman, H. J. Diffenbaugh, H. 
C. Gamage, J. S. Hart, W. C. Goffe. 
W. R. Scott was reappointed secretary 
and transportation commissioner; E. D. 
Bigelow, assistant to the president; C. 
W. Pershing, assistant secretary; H. F. 
Hall, treasurer. 


NOTES 


Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City, 
left last week for a vacation in Cuba. 
He will be away about a month. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., has been elected to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, spent one 
day last week in Kansas City, being en- 
tertained by local millers at a luncheon. 

A. L. Pearson, of the A. L. Pearson 
Co., bakery supplies, Dallas, Texas, 
stopped briefly.in Kansas City last week 
on his way home from the East, where 
he had been for the past month. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is spending three weeks in New 
Orleans and other cities of the South, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sowden and Mrs. 
A. J. Hunt. 

The next annual convention of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association has 
been tentatively set for March 24-25, 
with Topeka as the meeting place. The 
date depends somewhat on a proposed 
excursion to New Orleans and Cuba, 
scheduled to start March 26. 

A bill has been introduced in both 
branches of the Kansas legislature which 
is intended to divorce the state grain in- 
spection department from politics. A 
section of the bill provides that an ap- 
plicant for the position of chief grain 
inspector must have had at least three 
years’ actual experience in the grain 
business; that his appointment be for 








four years instead of two, and that he 
cannot be removed by the governor with- 
out just cause. He would be given pow- 
er, instead of the governor, to appoint 
all employees. The bill would also make 
it mandatory on samplers to inspect each 
car for leaks or other damage before 
sampling it. 

Farm organizations virtually are unit- 
ed in their support of the principles of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, Ralph Snyder, 
head of the Kansas Farm Bureau, told 
delegates at Topeka last week attending 
the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion. “Sentiment for this sort of legis- 
lation has gained ground steadily in the 
last 12 months,” he said. 


Frank G. Crowell, vice president of 
the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was elected to the executive committee 
of the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., at the annual meeting last 
week in Kansas City. He replaces L. E. 
Moses, former president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. No changes were made 
in the officers or directors of the com- 


pany. 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was markedly better 
last week, sales in some quarters exceed- 
ing capacity for the first time in many 
weeks, A great deal of the buying was 
by bakers, who sought immediate or 
early shipment. Shipping directions are 
fair to good, and this has resulted in 
increased output. Foreign inquiry is ac- 
tive, but not productive of much busi- 
ness. Some patents and clears were sold 
to the Continent last week, but bids gen- 
erally were out of line. Quotations, Jan. 
15, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent $7.40@7.70 bbl, straight $7@7.20, 
and first clear $6.15@6.60. 


NOTES 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City last week. 

S. B. Reed, sales manager for the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
was ill last week with influenza. 

Emil Teichgraeber, manager for the 
K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kan- 
sas, has returned from Hot Springs, Ark. 

Nearly a score of traffic managers 
from mills belonging to the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ Club met here Jan. 15. J. 
J. Mann, Wichita, secretary of the or- 
ganization, presided, and led the round 
table discussion of pressing rate matters. 

The condition of the new wheat crop 
is, on the whole, satisfactory, according 
to G. E. Morris, manager of the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. Some 
fly damage is reported from Oklahoma, 
but no such trouble has been experienced 
in Kansas. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers report that new business was 
light last week. Specifications called for 
small shipments on old orders. Prob- 
ably many contracts made last summer 
that were to have been filled by the end 
of 1926 were carried over under the same 
general terms on Jan. 1. Millers con- 
tinue to expect much better business is 
near. Prices, Jan. 13, were lower, hard 
wheat short patent being quoted at $7.80 
@7.90 bbl, and soft wheat short patent 
at $8@8.10. 

NOTES 

A. P. Ward, Bettie C. Ward and L. 
Ward, Jr., all of Dublin, Texas, are the 
incorporators of the Dublin Mills, Inc. 
The capital stock is $100,000. 

R. C. Garrett, who for several years 
was manager of the Ada (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., has been transferred to Madill, 
Okla., as manager of the Madill Grain & 
Elevator Co. 


A charter has been granted in Okla- 
homa to the Garber (Okla.) Grain & 
Supply Co., capital stock $20,000; incor- 
porators, R. M. Raulston, T. A. Snoddy 
and J. W. Seaman, all of Garber. 

Officers of the Fant Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, were re-elected at the re- 
cent annual meeting of stockholders, as 
follows: E. T. Fant, president; J. Perry 
Burrus, vice president; F. P. Pope, sec- 
retary; Ferdinand Moore, treasurer. 

Edward Fry Newing, grain dealer and 
exporter, Galveston, former vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Corpo- 
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IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

Kansas Crry, Mo—lIf it had 
been necessary to harvest the 1926 
Kansas wheat crop by the methods 
of 100 years ago, when the cradle 
and hand binding were in vogue, 
it would have required 750,000 
harvest hands and 20 days to cut, 
bind and shock the crop. This is 
the statement made by H. B. 
Walker, of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, in an address 
at Topeka, Kansas, last week. He 
said that a century ago three men 
could cut, bind and shock only two 
acres of wheat a day, while with 
the combine and all-modern equip- 
ment three men can now cut, 
thresh and deliver to market, at a 
distance of two miles, 45 acres of 
wheat, and do all this with less 
strenuous work than the men of 
100 years ago experienced. 














ration, died last week, aged 64. He was 
a native of England, but had lived in 
Galveston since 1896. 

The Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has established a flour and 
feed jobbing house at Muskogee, Okla., 
to cover a large part of eastern Okla- 
homa and a section of western Arkansas. 
Roy Frymire, who was a salesman for 
the company in western Oklahoma for 
several years, has been made manager. 

At the annual meeting of the Galves- 
ton Board of Trade, Karl Tidemann was 
re-elected president, I. H. Kempner vice 
president, and George Sealy treasurer. 
Directors, Eustace Taylor, Thomas D. 
Phillips, H. L. Zeigler, D. Stuart God- 
win, J. Frank Ryder, N. Estrada and R. 
P. Zeigler, all being re-elected but Mr. 
Zeigler, who succeeds Bayliss E. Harriss. 


WICHITA 


Flour prices and marketing conditions 
are unchanged. Few new orders are be- 
ing booked, but shipping instructions 
continue good. Mills are working at 
about 75 per cent of capacity. Most 
sales are for immediate delivery on fill-in 
orders. Prices, Jan. 14, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $7.70@7.80 bbl, straight $7.20, and 
clear $6.50. 

NOTES 

H. G. Randall, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited millers 
here last week. : 

C. C. Mathews, credit manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., is spending two 
weeks at the Amarillo branch of the 
company. 

John H. Moore, president, and G. M. 
Lowry, secretary, of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., visited the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co. in Kansas City last week. 

Earl R. Trout was re-elected president 
of the Otto Weiss Milling Co., Wichita, 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
and directors last week. S. B. McClaren 
was made vice president, and W. W. 
Weiss secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors and officials of 
the Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, 
met in Wichita last week. C. A. Jordan, 
manager of the St. John (Kansas) Mills 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
H. O. Davis, manager, and W. A. Ap- 
plegate, sales manager, for the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., were present at the 
meeting. 


ATCHISON 


Sales are limited, with bookings 
amounting to approximately 50 per cent 
of capacity. Few inquiries are coming 
from the larger trade, and the require- 
ments of most buyers seem to be well 
taken care of for the present. Shipping 
instructions are somewhat better. Ex- 
port inquiry is limited. Prices, Jan. 15, 
basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.90@7.10, first clear $5.50@ 
5.60; soft wheat short patent $6.80@7, 
straight $6.30@6.40, first clear $5.60@ 
5.80. 

NOTES 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, was host 
to the local Rotary Club at a venison 
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dinner recently. Mr. Hackney returned 
not long ago from a three weeks’ hunt- 
ing trip in Texas. 

Page Lehman, son of L. A. Lehman, 
general superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills. Co., has been transferred 
from Atchison to Minneapolis. 


SALINA 


Demand for flour is fair. 
port satisfactory specifications. Buying 
is in small and scattered lots. The out- 
look for 1927 is promising, however, mill- 
ers believe. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, cotton 98's, basis Kansas 
City, Jan. 13: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10@ 
7,30. 


Millers re- 


NOTES 

L. M. Anderson, in charge of the state 
grain inspection department, is back at 
his office after a five weeks’ illness. 

The quarterly meeting of the directors 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
was held Jan. 12-13. The customary 
dividend was declared. Out-of-town di- 
rectors here for the meeting were L. C. 
Shellabarger and J. M. Allen, Decatur, 
Ill. 





INDUSTRIAL PAPER FEATURES 
STORY OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The Dodge Idea, a magazine of indus- 
trial progress, published at Mishawaka, 
Ind., in its December issue exploits the 
history and method of wheat growing 
and flour grinding, in a feature article 
entitled “Thé Story of Wheat from Seed 
to Flour,” explaining the great strides 
that have taken place within this basic 
industry down through the centuries. 
The process of grinding wheat into flour, 
as it takes place in the plant of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is 
thoroughly explained and a series of il- 
lustrations amplify the text. 





LINSEED CAKE TRADE INCREASED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Business in the 
Netherlands in American feedstuffs, par- 
ticularly linseed cake, increased consid- 
erably during 1926, reports Phillip E. 
McKenney, assistant United States 
commercial attaché at The Hague. A 
still larger turnover is anticipated dur- 
ing 1927, especially from increased sales 
to Germany, not only on account of an 
increase in German live stock, but also 
because German producers are finding it 
more profitable to export their grain and 
import linseed cake for domestic re- 
quirements. Imports of linseed cake 
from the United States have advanced 
from 169,027 tons for the first 11 months 
of 1925 to 184,318 for the same period 
of 1926, 

Belgium during November took 12,- 
993,488 Ibs linseed cake and 1,008,000 
Ibs cottonseed cake and meal from the 
United States. Germany, directly, took 
36,658,779 lbs cottonseed cake and no 
linseed cake; 167,750 lbs of others, and 
12,348,780 lbs cottonseed cake and meal. 
In the same month the Netherlands im- 
ported from the United States 24,321,- 
153 lbs linseed oil cake and but 4,591,- 
600 lbs cottonseed cake and meal. 





WHEAT IN MEXICO 

One of the Mexican states which is 
devoting particular attention to the cul- 
tivation of wheat is Chihuahua, just 
south of the Rio Grande, extending from 
New Mexico to Texas, with an area com- 
prising about three times that of the 
state of New York. 

Mexico is a corn country, and it is only 
recently that efforts have been made to 
foster the cultivation of wheat. In Chi- 
huahua this has met with considerable 
success. The crop this year has an esti- 
mated value of nearly $2,000,000, the 
quantity being over 60,000,000 Ibs, ac- 
cording to José Miguel Bejarano, secre- 
tary of the Mexican Chamber of Com- 
merce, 245 Broadway, New York. 

Farming methods are rather primitive. 
It is considered that at least 80 per cent 
of the farmers do not obtain the proper 
results because seed is not selected, the 
land is not fertilized and the soil is not 
cultivated scientifically. Some farmers, 
however, are obtaining good results, par- 
ticularly in the Colonia Dublan district. 
The cost of harvesting wheat in this sec- 
tion is about $14 acre. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour business last week was about 
the same as in the previous week, buyers 
entering the market only when forced to 
replenish depleted stocks. While inquiry 
has been slightly better since the holi- 
days, the anticipated increase in buying 
has not materialized. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair, and mills are maintaining 
about the same percentage of activity 
as for the past few weeks. Sales were 
made to scattered sections last week. 
The general opinion among millers is 
that demand for flour will improve 
steadily in the next few weeks. 

Soft Wheat Flour—No round lot sales 
to southern markets were reported, but 
buying was somewhat more active than 
in other districts. All purchases speci- 
fied immediate shipment. Shipping in- 
structions are satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Trade in the cen- 
tral and eastern states was very quiet. 
Old bookings are evidently lasting long- 
er than had been anticipated, and those 
who do not have large stocks are in- 
clined to await the future action of the 
market before buying. A bearish sen- 
timent prevails among bakers, and it is 
difficult to interest them at prevailing 
prices, except for small lots to cover 
immediate needs. 

Export Trade.—European buyers have 
almost entirely withdrawn from the 
market, and as their ideas of prices are 
so far out of line with millers’ views, 
there seems to be little possibility of 
important trading there in the near fu- 
ture. Latin and South American buyers 
are purchasing flour as needed. As it 
is thought that stocks are low, export- 
ers believe that a rather steady business 
will be done during the rest of the crop 
season with southern markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 15: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7 bbl, straight $5.90@6.15, 
first clear $5.40@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.70@7.10, straight $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.40@5.90; spring first pat- 
ent $7@7.40, standard patent $6.60@7, 
first clear $6.20@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Tam, O88 socccvorssercseces 28,600 47 
Previous week .........+5 17,300 28 
Tene GRO 800s ceeiccsciaee 28,100 44 
SWE FORTS OHO. oc cicrvece 22,600 35 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sat, Bab: cca ccvenssedeces 47,400 54 

Previous week .........+. 43,400 50 

WORF GRO cscccrsevecevevs 45,900 53 

TWO VOGT OHO cccccccccas 34,300 39 
NOTES 

The St. Charles (Mo.) Milling Co. 


plant is being dismantled, and a 400-bbl 
rice mill will replace it. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., accompanied by his wife, 
will depart soon for Coronado, Cal., to 
spend the winter. 

Roy V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, visited St. Louis recently on 
his return from Chicago. 

Fred Deibel, president of the Feed 
Marketing Co., St. Louis, recently op- 
erated on for appendicitis, and still con- 
fined to a local hospital, is improving. 

Roger Levy, of Georges Levy & Co., 
Paris, France, handlers of cereals, flour 
and seeds, called on several of his com- 
pany’s connections in this market re- 
cently. 

Victor Zimmerman, local flour jobber, 
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has moved his offices back to the ware- 
house building on Cass Avenue, where he 
carries his stock of flour. He formerly 
was located in the Planters’ Building. 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the St. Louis Flour Club will 
be held at the City Club, Jan. 27. Be- 
sides other matters of importance, plans 
will be considered for the entertainment 
program of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs annual convention, which will be 
held here in June. 


MEMPHIS 


Better reports as to flour are coming 
from some sections of the trade, shipping 
instructions being more plentiful, and a 
slightly larger inqury for immediate 
shipment indicating that stocks are be- 
coming exhausted. The most optimistic 
reports are from specialists in the cheap- 
er grades, reflecting the economic situa- 
tion in the cotton belt. Forward buying 
is not being encouraged, and little is 
anticipated, as more jobbers are reported 
as quitting the policy of long credits. 
Collections continue slow. 

Slightly higher quotations are asked by 
mills, but the trade does not seem to 
have much faith in the advance. 

Flour prices, Jan. 15, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.85@8.40 bbl, standard patent 
$7.10@7.40; spring short patent $8.35@ 
8.55, standard patent $7.65@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.40@7.80, standard 
patent $7@7.20; western soft patent, 
$7.25@7.40; semihard, $6.75; blended 95 
per cent patent, $6.90@7.10. 


NOTES 


C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was in St. Louis last week. 


Thomas Mainland, of the Hungarian 
Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., was a recent 
visitor here. 

Frank Weathersby, flour broker, is re- 
ceiving congratulations on the birth of 
a daughter. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The flour market was rather inactive 
last week. While most business trans- 
acted was for immediate delivery in 
small lots, there were a few fair orders 
for shipment in the next 90 days. Ship- 
pers here were inclined to hold off on 
deliveries to both Nicaragua and Mexico, 
because of the unsettled condition in 
those countries. While steamship lines 
continued to operate boats, most dealers 
here in flour and other commodities were 
reluctantly sending goods there. In the 
European export field, inquiries were re- 
ported to be improved, especially from 
the mainland. The United Kingdom 
seemed closer to American price ideas, 
but not near enough to permit business. 

Flour prices, Jan. 13: 

-——-Winter—— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.95 $7.15 $8.25 
OB DOF COME 2 wrccce 7.65 6.85 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.35 6.40 7.15 
GUS. secccstevreses 7.00 6.15 7.05 
First clear ....... eves 5.85 6.10 
Second clear ..... esse 5.55 4.85 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 23,035 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Jan. 13, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Havana, 2,100 bags; Vera Cruz, 600; 
Panama City, 800. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,400; Man- 
zanillo, 1,700; Guantanamo, 600; Nuev- 
itas, 2,200. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 600; 
Tampico, 500; Puerto Cortez, 700; Cien- 
fuegos, 800. 
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United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,045; Sap. 
tiago, 1,400; Kingston, 1,275; Puerto 
Limon, 1,250; Colon, 350; Panama 
500; Guayaquil, 1,323; Puerto Colombia, 
200; Tumaco, 80; Bocas del Toro, 159. 
Belize, 50; Puerto Barrios, 412. ; 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 13: 


Destination— Destination— 
Belise 2... ccccee 50 Panama City .. 2,21¢ 
Bluefields ..... 234 Paramaribo ... 162 
Bocas del Toro. 175 Pernambuco ... 1,000 
Bremen ....... 729 Petit Goave ... 599 
Buenaventura . 682 Pointe-&-Pitre.. 3,535 
Cardenas ...... 1,873 Port au Prince. 559 
Cartagena ..... 50 Progreso ...... 505 
GE Sra'ee of o 43 Puerto Barrios. 2,563 
Cienfuegos ....1,610 Puerto Cabezas 325 
GORGR s vice cc enee 67 Puerto Castella. 5 
Copenhagen ... 4,650 Puerto Colombia 294 
Fort de France. 1,255 Puerto Cortez 700 
Glasgow ....... 814 Puerto Limon. . 1,369 
Guantanamo ... 600 Punta Arenas 60 
Guayaquil ..... 1,939 Rotterdam .... 5,565 
MEE? 6-4-0 bea % 975 Santiago ...... 2,234 
Havana ....... 16,749 Santos ....... 7,867 
Kingston ...... 1,775 Tampico ....... 500 
SEMMERBIIIO. 24cc Bete. BOMB ccavccecse. 11 
Matanzas ...... , 118 
Nicuesa ....... 100 Vera Cruz ..... 2,799 
Nuevitas ...... 2,200 


In addition to the above, grain and 
grain products were shipped in the fol- 
lowing amounts: wheat, 120,000 bus to 
Rotterdam, 56,000 to Antwerp and 267 
to Ceiba; oats, 30 bags to Almirante, 175 
to Cienfuegos, 10 to Bocas del Toro and 
2,875 to Havana; bran, 1,000 bazs to 
Havana and 1,500 to Progreso; a!falfa 
meal, 500 bags to Havana and 350 to 
Cardenas; corn meal, 500 bags to Br idge- 
town, 280 to Santiago and 50 to Havana; 
crackers, 28 cases to Paramaribo. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 154,000 
bus wheat, 60,000 bus rye and 25,714 
bus corn to Jan. 13, and on that date 
announced elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 1,222,000 bus; corn, 322,000; oats, 
44,000. 

Rice prices remained about steady, and 
sales were reported to have been active. 
Dealers were said to have made fair 
sales in small lots at second hand. The 
following figures were posted, Jan. 13, 
at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 13......... 413,135 639,784 

Same period, 1926 ........ 577,576 $1,822 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 18......... 67,887 286,808 

Same period, 1926 ........ 70,256 310,367 


NOTES 

William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., is on a business trip in the 
East. 

H. L. O’Bannon, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is calling on the trade in the 
Lafayette and Lake Charles section. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





MID-WEST SHIPPERS 
BOARD ELECTS OFFICERS 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The annual meeting of 
the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board 
was held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Jan. 12. About 700 shippers and rail- 
road officials were in attendance, more 
shippers being present than ever before. 

With few exceptions, reports from the 
committees indicated business prospects 
as favorable as in the previous year. 
Those from the cement and brick com- 
mittees, especially, were surprising, and 
these do not look for a drop in building 
operations. 

The grain products committee report- 
ed conditions practically the same as 4 
year ago. Stocks are said to be slightly 
lower, and the movement of grain })rod- 
ucts is expected to be about the sanie as 
during the first three months of (926. 
E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is ciair- 
man of the grain products committee, 
and R. M. Field, of the American feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, is vice c/iair- 
man. Mr. Wagner was also chairmen of 
the nominating committee. 

Robert C. Ross, general traffic :nan- 
ager of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc, 
Chicago, was elected general chairman 
of the board, John L. Bowlus, manager 
of the transportation department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, al- 
ternate general chairman, and Robert 
Hula, traffic manager of the Clayton 
Mack Co., Chicago, general secretary. 





Field crops in Saskatchewan in 1926 
are preliminarily estimated to have veen 
worth $325,135,000. 
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TOLEDO 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 14, at $6.75 bbl, 
and local springs at $7.25, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with 2 combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


Miller: 
- Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
an. 86 can cea add oa dieu ee oe 43,400 86 
+ nal 18 WOO: 2 ccccccscas 38,200 76 
Year “SO -seceeecccreecceee 31,800 66 
Two years ABO .....+eeee- 38,800 81 
Three years @BO ......-+-- 25,600 55% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan AB cocdioves 45,300 25,415 56 
Previous week .... 58,800 25,663 438% 
Wear AGO ..ceveces 41,160 21,900 53 
Two ars ago..... 90,210 60,083 66 
Thre: years ago... 92,310 53,235 57% 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Indianapolis, Jan. 27-28. 

William J. Mullen, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Novadel Process 
Corporation, Buffalo, called at this office 
on Jan, 13, 

H. E. Irvin, vice president of the 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, 
is making a several weeks’ business trip 
in the East and Southeast. 

Joseph M. Lipford, Columbus, who has 
represented the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in central and southern 
Ohio for nearly 10 years, has resigned to 
accept a position as sales manager for 
the United Mills Corporation, Grafton, 
Ohio. 


NASHVILLE 


A better demand prevails for flour 
from the Southeast, a continued increase 
being shown in current sales. While 
buyers still are conservative, they are 
buying in larger quantities than during 
the closing months of 1926. Shipments 
on contracts were about normal for Jan- 


uary. Mills increased production corre- 
spondingly. No large sales were re- 
ported. 


Figures compiled by the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association on production of 
flour by its members in 1926 show the 
output of mills with capacity of 8,217,340 
bbls to have been 4,896,846, or 59.4 per 
cent. This compared with an output of 
5,074,065 bbls, by mills with a capacity 
of 7,972,020, or 63.6 per cent, in 1925. 
With cotton having to be readjusted to 
a record crop, 1926 was regarded as a 
very satisfactory year for millers. 

Flour prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 15: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.40@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Increased demand was reported for 
Minnesota and western flours last week 
by rehandlers. Prices ruled about steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 15: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat 
Short patent, $7.75@8.25; standard pat- 
ents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

mon. Rae ia dees 157,620 97,033 61.5 
Previous week .. 154,320 71,978 46.4 
BOL? BOD ds beac 159,420 104,799 65.7 


118,515 81 
117,086 56 


Two years ago... 156,720 
Three years ago. 208,620 





C. B. Ragland, of C. B. Ragland & 
Co., wholesale grocers, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Broadway National Bank. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade was unusually quiet 
last week, only occasional cars being 
booked for requirements of the next 60 
days. Mills are requesting directions for 
shipments on bookings, as many con- 
tracts are exceeding the time limit. They 
are offering tempting prices to keep up 
volume, but the trade generally is not 
inclined to speculate beyond actual needs. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: northwestern spring 
patents $8.25@8.50 bbl, second patents 
$7.85@8.10; Kansas patents $7.75@8.25, 
second patents $7.25@7.60; winter wheat 
top patents, $6.90@7.10, second patents 
$6.65 @6.80. 

Josepn A. Leste, Jr. 


ATLANTA 


Flour sales are light, and do not prom- 
ise early improvement. Most buying is 
by jobbers, but is largely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Bakers’ orders are the 
smallest in several months. Jobbers’ 
stocks are exceptionally low, but are 
supplied bakers for their near future 
needs due to the fact that they bought 
rather heavily five or six weeks ago. 
Jobbing orders are running from car 
lots of 210 bbls to as much as 1,000 bbls. 
Shipping directions continue active, being 
mainly for contracts placed last fall. 
Prices show no change. Brokers state 
they are lower than usual for this time 
of year, but believe they will show no 
appreciable change until crop estimates 
begin to come in. 

Quotations, Jan. 14, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.50, straight patent $7@7.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.25@8.60, fancy pat- 
ent $7.90@8.20, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.70; spring wheat short patent $8.25@ 
8.50, standard patent $8@8.35, straight 
patent $7.90@8.20; Utah soft white 
wheat flour $7.25@7.55, Idaho $7.50@ 
7.80, Washington and Oregon $7.50@ 
7.80. 

NOTES 

W. H. Crawford, president of W. H. 
Crawford & Co., Columbus, Ga., was 
here last week. 

T. R. Scott, manager of the Nampa 
(Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
will be in Atlanta this week. 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
is expected to visit here this week. 

Fred Gillis, formerly a salesman in 
the Southeast for F. Y. Johnson, grain 


broker, has resigned to join the Atlanta 
Flour & Grain Co., and is now covering 
the Macon, Ga., territory. 

Haroitp F. Popwaskt. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers report continued good business. 
Last week shipping instructions were 
above average, and it is believed that 
January business will show a new record 
if demand continues. Instructions for 
both domestic and export showed an in- 
creasing demand upon the stocks in 
warehouse. Quotations for soft winter 
wheat flour for Jan. 15, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, carload lots: best patent $7.70@ 
7.75 bbl, straights $6; Kansas hard, 
$7.75; clears, in jutes, first $5.25@6, sec- 
onds $5. 

* a 

Otto Knauss, president of the Phoenix 
Flour Mill, attended the meeting of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
Nashville last week. 

W. W. Ross. 





MILLOWNER SUES COUNTY 
WHEN BRIDGE FLUME FAILS 


When E. A. Moross, owner of the 
Lake Roller Mills, Mosherville, Mich., re- 
cently brought a $20,000 damage suit 
against Hillsdale County, he charged 
that road officials had been incompetent 
and that inefficiency had caused the new 
bridge and dam across the Kalamazoo 
River to be washed out. 

The bridge was constructed to serve 
the dual purpose of bridge and dam. 
The county commissioners decided to 
construct the bridge flume which was to 
carry the excess water down the river 
to the Courtright Milling Co., at Homer. 
Mr. Moross paid approximately 50 per 
cent of the cost, and was to complete 
the flume after the road had been 
opened. He requested that the county 
employ a hydraulic engineer, but the 
road engineer was employed instead. 
When the head of water in the mill- 
pond was released it swept the bridge 
and dam before it, leaving the mill many 
feet above the water and rendering it 
useless for grinding. 

A. L. H. Street, in his volume entitled 
“The Miller and the Law,” published by 
the Miller Publishing Co., cites several 
cases having to do with dams and ripa- 
rian rights of mills. In section 622 he 
writes: 

“Occasionally a millowner has a claim 
for damages based on destruction of 
waterpower in the course of some public 
of quasi-public improvement, and the 
question arises, What is the measure of 
recoverable damage? Broadly stated, the 
governing rule is as follows: ‘The meas- 
ure of damages for taking or diminish- 
ing a waterpower is the difference be- 
tween the market value of the property 
before the power is affected and after- 
ward.” This was the ruling applied by 
the Pennsylvania supreme court in the 
case of Wagner vs. Purity Water Co., 
88 Atl. 484. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Russian grain 
procuring up to Dec. 20 amounts to 7,- 
638,000 short tons, compared with 5,616,- 
000 last year, according to a cable to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
Berlin. 














(HE plant of the Pioneer 

Milling Co. at Tiffin, Ohio, 
has seen more than a century 
of service; it was built in 
1821. A wooden dam, con- 
structed at the same time, was 
replaced recently by the stone 
and rock one pictured. F. W. 












Bacon, who owns the mill, 
says that the view of the dam 
was taken from his “flying ma- 
chine.” He adds: “The garage 
shown was not built 105 years 
ago. I had no automobile un- 
til 1898, and was the ‘pioneer’ 
in that line also in Ohio.” 
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CHINESE MILLS USING 
NATIVE WHEAT ONLY 


Rate of Exchange Brings Buying 
Slump in American and Canadian 
Grain and Flour 


Suanouat, Curna, Dec. 22.—Chinese 
mills continue to operate almost entirely 
on native wheat, the recent decline of 
20 per cent in silver exchange being too 
great an obstacle to overcome as long as 
native wheat is available at even a slight- 
ly more reasonable price. 

There have, however, been some small 
purchases of Canadian No. 4 wheat re- 
cently. These, according to one promi- 
nent Chinese miller, are in the nature of 
an experiment to see what the outcome 
will be in using this grade, which he 
says is not, according to the recent com- 
paratively small arrivals here, well 
standardized. Chinese millers have long 
preferred American and Canadian wheat 
to that reecived from the Chinese inte- 
rior, as they recognize the superior dry- 
ness and cleanness of the imported prod- 
uct. Their preference for this is the 
reason for orders recently placed in Can- 
ada. If favorable results are obtained, 
somewhat larger purchases will be made. 

There have been but small imports of 
American wheat or flour since the Chi- 
nese wheat crop has been available, due 
to the decline in silver exchange. 

Shanghai mills have sufficient wheat, 
of average to fairly good quality, to in- 
sure operation until February or March. 
A larger proportion of the crop is now 
coming to Shanghai from the interior 
than in most recent years, due to condi- 
tions in Shantung, where it was formerly 
shipped. 

It is thought that there can be but 
small buying of American or Canadian 
wheat during the coming months, because 
of the low silver exchange. The period 
between March and the time of thresh- 
ing of American wheat seldom sees im- 
portant purchases made in the United 
States or Canada by Chinese mills, as 
this is too near the time of arrival here 
of the Chinese crop, which is ready in 
June. 

Although the Chinese are importing 
but little wheat or flour this year, it is 
felt that they will, with more nearly 
normal conditions restored, be important 
buyers in America. China is usually a 
larger purchaser of American flour than 
of wheat. The former is brought to 
North China ports by steamer directly 
from the west coast, whereas when wheat 
is imported to Shanghai and milled, han- 
dling and coastwise freight charges are 
extra, adding to the cost of the product 
in which the wheat is used. 


Low 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA CONSIDERS 
NEW TAX MODIFICATIONS 


Pracue, Czecnostovakia, Dec. 30.—It 
is understood that for some time past 
the governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Canada have been negotiating with the 
view of bringing about a commercial 
treaty between the two countries. As 
yet nothing definite has resulted as there 
is some difference of opinion between the 
two governments on certain points. 

In the meantime the Czechoslovakian 
government has introduced a bill con- 
taining certain modifications of the tax 
on the turnover. The bill has been 
passed by the second chamber but has to 
be ratified by the senate. According to 
this bill the shippers of imported goods, 
or their agents in Czechoslovakia, will be 
responsible for the tax. 

Foreign flour interests in Czechoslo- 
vakia consider that this clause will be an 
impediment to their trade in foreign 
flour and are taking steps to try and 
get it removed from the bill. It was in- 
serted because the tax was evaded when 
shippers sold direct to country buyers 
and the government wants to make sure 
that the tax is duly paid. 





DEATH OF J. B. FRANKE 


J. B. Franke, president of the Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and a director of the Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association since 1912, 
was killed in an automobile accident a 
few days ago, R. T. Stokes, secretary 
of the association, reports. 
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STEADY DECLINE IS SHOWN 
IN JUGOSLAVIA’S MILLING 


Betornape, Jucostavia, Dec. 27.—The 
milling industry is going from bad to 
worse and in spite of continual remon- 
strances by the mills in newly acquired 
territories—which are much more im- 
portant than those in the old kingdom- 
the government is so slow in aiding them 
that since 1922 the industry has declined 
from year to year. 

Mills in southern Serbia are in an ex- 
ceptionally good position, as they are 
grinding for the army; but the mills of 
the Bacska are treated stepmotherly, be- 
cause they are owned by foreign capital- 
ists. A great many mills are closed 
down, and most are obliged to curtail 
their output. Owing to the energetic ac- 
tion of mills the export taxes on flour 
have been abolished, but the import duty, 
amounting fo four gold dinars per 220 
Ibs, proves to be insufficient protection, for 
toward the end of the crop year. the 
country has regularly to import foreign 
flours of inferior grades. 

Jugoslavian mills claim the flour im- 
port duty should be raised to eight gold 
dinars per 220 lbs, while the duty upon 
wheat ought to be abolished. A further 
grievance of millers is that the sole sack 
factory of the country, in Mladenovac, 
which can only produce one third of the 
requirements, i# protected by a high im- 
port duty, and therefore the price of 
sacks is very high. ‘The mills claim 
that when flour is exported, the import 
duty on the sacks ought to be refunded. 

Owing to the prohibitive policy of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia these chief 
markets for Jugoslavian top grade flours 
have been practically lost. Jugoslavian 
millers have made great efforts to find 
an outlet for the surplus of their top 
grades in Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
England, Holland and Sweden, but rail- 
way freights are so high that they han- 
dicap export. 


MILLING REORGANIZATION 
IS ARRANGED IN HUNGARY 


Lonvon, Eno., Dec, 30.—Negotiations 
with the English creditors of the Vic- 
toria Mill combine, Budapest, are mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. The country 
mills belonging to the concern have al- 
ready resumed operations with satisfac- 
tory results. It is understood that the 
English creditors will place a further 
loan at the disposal of the company, 
which should enable it to start its prin- 
cipal mill at Budapest. 


YEAST FROM WASTE LYE 
SUGAR IS BEING PRODUCED 


Wasuinaton, D. C.—Two Swedish 
firms in Gelve are working together to 
exploit a new patented process for ob- 
taining so-called German yeast out of 
the sugar which is contained in the waste 
lye of the sulphite works, the United 
States Department of Commerce is in- 
formed in a report from Helsingfors, 
Finland, The report says that the proc- 
ess is a new invention which has been 
worked out by one of the two companies 
now using it. The lye sulphite sugar 
formerly was used solely for the manu- 
facture of alcohol. The two companies 
are co-operating in the hope that their 
new process will develop to such an ex- 
tent that it will permit of a fair-sized 
export, 





Crop Yield in Roumania 
Bucnarest, Roumanta, Dec. 27.— 


Owing to the mild, dry fall, delay was 
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experienced in field work, but the area 
sown was not reduced. There are no 
complaints concerning the condition of 
growing crops. According to the latest 
estimate the yields of the 1926 crop are 
as follows, in quintals of 100 kilos: 
wheat, 30,177,612; rye, 2,855,512; barley, 
16,849,460; oats, 11,390,287; corn, 57,249,- 
161. The export surplus of corn amounts 
to at least 25,000,000 quintals, but owing 
to insufficient means of transport it will 
take a long time to export this quan- 
tity. Moreover, prices which can be ob- 
tained abroad for Roumanian corn, if 
converted into the gold parity, are in- 
ferior to those quoted before the World 
War, while the costs of agricultural pro- 
duction have risen since 1914 by at least 
50 per cent, 





ITALY’'S NEW CALENDAR 

Lonvon, Ena,. Dec. 31.—The Christian 
calendar does not suffice for Fascist 
Italy, and so, beginning Jan. 1, a new 
calendar is being introduced, whereby 
the birth and growth of Fascism is to 
be recorded. It has been decreed that 
all official documents and publications 
shall bear two dates, A. D. 1927, and the 
year of Fascism, 5. 





Jugoslavia’s Crop Estimated 

Berorave, Jucostavia, Dec. 27.—The 
wheat crop of Jugoslavia amounts to 71,- 
400,000 bus, compared with 80,000,000 in 
1925. Of this about 7,000,000 bus have 
been exported, and the remaining sur- 
plus for export is about 8,000,000, but 
the wheat grown in Old Servia is of such 
inferior quality that it is mostly unfit 
for export purposes, Therefore only 
Theiss wheats of the Jugoslavian Bacska 
are exported into Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, The corn movement is 


much more considerable. In spite of the 
inundation of large areas, the corn har- 
vest exceeded 37,000,000 quintals, and 
from this quantity about 10,000,000 have 
been exported to Italy, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

DEATH OF WHEAT STATISTICIAN 

Guiascow, Scor.anp, Dec. 30.—Sir 
James Wilson, a leading wheat statisti- 
cian, died last week, aged 72. He was 
a retired civil servant, having for a 
number of years served as secretary to 
the government of India in the depart- 
ment of revenue and agriculture. It 
was his work in that sphere which led 
him to study the world wheat markets 
and to become an authority. He had 
the faculty of making figures both inter- 
esting and intelligent, and his surveys 
of the wheat outlook in a given cereal 
year were extremely accurate. He re- 
ceived his knighthood before the World 
War. 





BETTER PROSPECTS IN HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, Hoiianp, Dec. 24.—Stocks 
are being gradually absorbed, and as ar- 
rivals during the last few weeks have 
been small and considerably below the 
present consumption of imported flour, 
it may be confidently expected that, dur- 
ing the early part of the year, importers 
will enter the market if prices corre- 
spond to the general level. 





CANADIAN MILLER VISITS EUROPE 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 31—R. V. Bid- 
dulph, manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, arrived in London a before 
Christmas and visited his mill’s connec- 
tions. He is now making an extended 
tour in continental markets. 
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HUNGARIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
SHOW CONTINUED DECREASE 


Buparest, Hunoary, Dec. 27.—It 
would seem from the grain and flour ex. 
ports during the last crop year that 
Hungary is gaining in importance as 4 
grain exporter, but her flour exports are 
continually decreasing. Exports for the 
period August-November, in quintals of 
100 kilos: wheat, 2,432,945, compared 
with 1,574,520 in 1925; rye, 1,327,356, 
compared with 742,624; wheat flour, 806,- 
883, compared with 1,005,004.  Indica- 
tions point to a further decline in flour 
exports owing to the fact that the entry 
duties to which Hungarian flour is liable 
in the neighboring countries are so :uch 
higher than the duties upon wheat and 
rye. 

Hungarian mills are reluctant buyers 
owing to slow trade and lack of {lour 
export, and in consequence, wheat and 
rye prices in Hungary depend larvely 
on prices ruling abroad. 

The chief buyers of Hungarian vrain 
are Austria and Czechoslovakia, but | taly 
is also playing an important part, her im- 
ports during August-November amount- 
ing to 366,437 quintals wheat and 57,294 
rye. 

The appearance of new crop Argen- 
tine wheat in European markets is likely 
to create a change in this situation, espe- 
cially if the quality of this new wheat is 
up to expectations. This will mean that 
Hungarian wheat will have to compete 
with Argentine wheats chiefly in Italy, 
but in Austria, Argentine wheat will 
scarcely be able to compete with Hun- 
garian. The large scale on which Hun- 
garian wheat has been exported during 
the last few months is partly due to the 
high cost of ocean freights, but as soon 
as these decline to a normal level, to- 
gether with the reopening of navigation 
on the North American lakes, shipments 
of Canadian wheats will enter into this 
competition, combined with liberal of- 
fers of Argentine wheat, which are likely 
to curtail Hungarian wheat exports sub- 
stantially. 

While over-sea wheats and flours are 
offered with a discount for later deliv- 
ery, the Hungarian wheat futures mar- 
ket demands a premium for later deliv- 
ery. For these reasons the export of 
Hungarian, Jugoslavian and Roumanian 
wheats into Italy is likely to decrease in 
the near future in favor of American. 
The arrival of new crop Argentine 
wheats in European ports will not be yet 
awhile, and in the meantime, Hungary’s 
exportable wheat surplus is likely to be 
exhausted. 





SWISS MONOPOLY FRIENDS 
SEEK LIQUIDATION DELAY 


Berne, Swirzertanp, Dec. 30.—'lhe 
decision to abandon the government 
grain monopoly in Switzerland had led 
to some uncertainty in regard to the 
supply of grain and flour to the public, 
and in order to tide over the difficulty 
the Stiinderat has petitioned the federal 
council to continue the monopoly until 
definits arrangements can be made un- 
der the new regulations. 

The situation has become somewhat 
confused, owing to the fact that the «ad- 
vocates of government monopoly are try- 
ing to get it reinstated by backdoor 
methods after it has been thrown out at 
the front door. At least, they are trying 
to defer the liquidation of the monopoly 
as long as possible. 

One of the largest Swiss manufactur- 
ers has made the following proposal «s 
a way out of the difficulty. He sug- 
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ts that mills supply their needs by 
the purchase of home grown grain at 
a fixed price in accordance with the 
regular market level, the state acting as 
intermediary, guaranteeing the payment 
of the fixed prices, and allotting to the 
mills a proportionate quota of the for- 
eign grain they habitually use. The im- 
port of foreign grain will be entirel 
free, but the quantity allotted to eac 
mill should be controlled by the govern- 
ment. 

Certain practical reasons will interfere 
with the carrying out of the allotment 
plan to the full extent, but those mills 
that have bought more foreign wheat 
than was proportionately allotted to 
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them will receive an allowance in money. 
This adjustment will be based on the 
total quantity of home grown and im- 
ported grain used by the respective mills. 





Roumanian Crop Yield 

Bucuarest, Roumania, Dec. 20.—It is 
reported that the total yield of the grain 
crops this year is 6,180,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,860,000 in 1925 and 3,370,- 
000 in 1924. The wheat crop represent- 
ed one half of this quality, the re- 
mainder being made up of barley, oats 
and rye. The rye crop totaled 29,000 
tons. The acreage sown was 5,331,000 
hectares, of which 62 per cent was sown 
with wheat. 








Ernest Vierkotter, German Baker-Swimmer, 
Makes Plans for Visit to America 


ter, the German baker-swimmer, is 

desirous of visiting the United States, 
probably making the journey after his 
next swim across the English Channel, 
is contained in a letter from that celeb- 
rity to L. J. Schumaker. Mr. Vierkot- 
ter thinks that he will not be able to get 
to America until August at least. 

Some of the financial difficulties under 
which the swimmer labored prior to his 
crossing of the Channel last summer are 
related in his communication, a portion 
of which reads: 

“Between my trade duties, my train- 
ing duties, and the financing duties there 
has been no time for anything else. In 
order to collect money, I visited neigh- 
boring cities with my trainer, gave swim- 
ming exhibitions, told of my conquest of 
the [:nglish Channel, but unfortunately 
received only sufficient advances to pay 
debts contracted in France. In explana- 


["tes. the Germe that Ernest Vierkot- 


tion, may I say that I had available only 
$500 at the time of the Channel swim, 
which sufficed only for one trial swim, 
but we were sure that the first attempt 
would be successful, something no man 
had as yet done. The failure of my first 
attempt was due to the French captain, 
who refused to go further because of the 
fog. 

“The accompanying Britons, French 
and Belgians, who were astounded at 
my swimming abilities and called me 
‘The Fish, gave and loaned me money 
for the second attempt. They were sure 
that I would set a new world’s record, 
inasmuch as on the same day four other 
swimmers started off, including Mrs. 
Corson and the Frenchman, Le Driant. 
These started at 8 a.m., but as my ship 
was late, I only got off at 10 a.m. Even 
then I had caught up with the others at 
noon, swimming in two hours what had 
taken them four. This demonstration of 
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OUMANIA is reported suffering from a financial and 
R economic crisis, caused in large measure by lack of 

railway cars for the transportation of the crop, and as 
a result only a small proportion can be exported. 
Donau River is largely used for transport, but it is only 
navigable for part of the crop season and, in any case, river 
freights are very high and shipowners were not eager to 
tisk sending craft to the river ports to fetch the grain. In 
this connection the English coal strike was a hard blow to 


the Roumanian grain exporter. 


It is reported that the Roumanian state railways have 
entered into an agreement with the German, Polish and 
which as many as 6,000 freight 
cars will be placed at the disposal of Roumania on condition 


Czechoslovakian railways b 
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that they be used only for purposes of export. 
tunately, this arrangement was made too late, as the move- 
ment of the crop has now practically ended. 
is of little use anyway, as the Roumanian railways are not 
in position to transport grain from inland points to the ports. 

There is not only a shortage of freight cars but of loco- 
motives, and an entire reorganization of the railway system 
is necessary, which would cost about $150,000,000. Great 
developments would follow such action, for even under pres- 
ent circumstances the grain exported during the first 10 
months of the year realized $12,000,000. 

The National Bank of Roumania, situated at Bucharest, 
Naturally it plays an important part in 
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my swimming abilities produced enough 
money for the final and successful at- 
tempt on my part. Again I was late in 
getting started, which was the reason I 
did not make the distance in nine hours. 
Next year I will accomplish this feat 
easily. 

“I am being received royally every- 
where. But my thought that it would 
be easy to get money to go into compe- 
tition with Sullivan, Toth and Ederle at 
Catalina was wrong. I have had to give 
up my trip to America. I hope that, 
after my next Channel swim, I can come 
to America. I would like to compete 
with Michel and Ederle. But in Ger- 
many there is no interest in the swim- 
ming society for such long swims, there- 
fore, I will go back to the 1,500-meter 
distance, which is what we call long, 
but this is simplicity itself for me. Here 
there is interest only in speed, and not 
in durability. Since I have already won 
the championship eight times for speed 
swimming in Germany, I have been 
working on the endurance records. 

“I will be unable to think of visiting 
you until August at least.” 





LARGE GERMAN MILL SHUTS DOWN 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Advices to the 
Department of Commerce say that a large 
German flour mill in Bremen was closed 
Dec. 14, in consequence of the lack of 
demand for flour, and some time will 
probably pass before it will operate 
again. Demand, especially for domestic 
wheat flour, has declined considerably 


* during the last few months, owing to the 


severe competition of American mills. 





During the first 10 months of 1926, 
26,090 applications were approved for 
assisted passage to Australia under the 
empire settlement act, 8,434 to New Zea- 
land and 292 to southern Rhodesia. 
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efforts that are being made to stabilize the situation. 
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MILLING CONDITIONS 
ARE BAD IN ROUMANIA 


Top Grades of Flour Accumulating, Due to 
High Export Duty—Mllls Use 
One Third Capacity 

Bucuarest, Roumania, Dec, 27.—The 
situation of the milling industry in Rou- 
mania is decidedly bad. The wheat crop, 
prospects of which were cheerful in the 
first half of June, deteriorated so badly, 
owing to protracted rainfalls, that, for 
instance, one of the leading agricultural 
syndicates of the country, which, on June 
20, had sold a large quantity of new 
crop wheat on the basis of its natural 
weight of 61.75 lbs bu, could only de- 
liver wheat weighing 51.25. The low 
quality of the new crop wheat is badly 
interfering with the export business, the 
more so as wheat is liable to an export 
duty of £13 sterling per 100 quintals. 
These inferior qualities will remain in 
the country, but owing to the slow sale 
of flour the home mills will not be in a 
position to buy and grind them. 

Top grade flours, which are being con- 
sumed in Roumania in small quantities 
only, are accumulating, because the ex- 
port duty of £10 sterling per carload is 
too high to permit of these flours com- 
peting successfully in the international 
market. 

The chief markets for Roumanian top 
grade flours are Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, but the import of flour is han- 
dicapped in these markets by the import 
of raw wheats being pushed so ener- 
getically. For better wheats, Roumanian 
mills have to pay high premiums, and in 
general the gluten leaves much to be de- 
sired as regards quality and quantity. 
Moreover, the Roumanian wheat market 
does not keep pace with the world mar- 
ket. This disparity contributes to the 


difficulties of the Roumanian export 
business, 
Another grievance relates to the 


scarcity of money, which is shown by 
the fact that good customers must pay 
banks interest at the rate of 24@36 per 
cent per annum. In most exporting coun- 
tries, mills can avail themselves of a 
much cheaper working capital, and this 
is another reason why mills are unable 
to compete with foreign firms. This 
inability, combined with the overproduc- 
tion of high grade flours, explains the 
fact that in the current crop year Rou- 
manian mills could only use about 33 
per cent of their milling capacity. Also 
the extraordinarily high level of home 
freights is bitterly complained of. An 
improvement in this disappointing situa- 
tion can be expected only in the case of 
an adequate decline of the leu currency 
as compared with foreign ones. 


REGISTRATION OF GRAIN 
TRANSACTIONS IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Hunoaary, Dec. 380.—Ac- 
cording to existing regulations, grain 
transactions on the Budapest exchange 
must be registered with the secretary of 
the exchange, and from them is formed 
a basis for the official grain quotations 
published by the exchange. It seems the 
members of the exchange have omitted 
to register their transactions of late, and 
it has been deemed advisable to devise 
ways and means to remedy this, for as 
a result of this noncompliance, the offi- 
cial grain trade of the exchange shows 
a big falling off. 

A conference, therefore, has been held 
of the leading milling and grain men in 
Budapest, at which it was argued that 
in many cases it is to the interest of 
mills to keep their transactions secret, 
as publication often makes it impossible 
for them to cover purchases or sales in 
a satisfactory manner. One of the mill 
representatives called attention to the 
fact that, owing to a change in the busi- 
ness hours of the mills, wheat buyers 
could only be on the exchange after noon. 
He proposed that the exchange should 
open at 1:30 p.m. Some millers were 
of the opinion that no one could be com- 
pelled to register his transactions, espe- 
cially as there was not efficient control. 

A further general conference is to be 
held, at which the various opinions ex- 
pressed at the recent conference will be 
discussed more fully. Final decision 
will then be made. 





TORONTO 


The spring wheat flour market has not 
recovered from the holiday dullness. 
Mills report business slow. Buyers are 
sufficiently well supplied for the time be- 
ing, and are holding off as long as a 
sible in the hope that prices will go low- 


er, but they are unchanged, Quotations, 
Jan. 15: 

Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
Top patents . $7.90 $7.90 
Patents acdees es 7.66 7.65 
Second patents . ‘ coe 1H 7.40 
Export patents osecece 7.20 7.20 
Pirat ClOMPS 2c ccsccsvecces 6.30 6.30 
Low grade ....cccceseees 5.60 5.60 
Feed flour . . 5.10 5.10 


Prices are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritory, less 10¢ bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used 

Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
millers report dull business. Offerings 
are freely made, but receive little atten- 
tion from btyers. Prices were steady 
during the week. Quotations, Dec. 15: 
90 per cent patents $5.60 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board, for export; $5.80 in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal, and $5.60, ‘Toronto. 

Exporting.—Demand for spring wheat 
flour for export is poor. There seems 
to be a disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to await lower prices. At one time 
last week the United Kingdom showed 
signs of becoming more active, but later 
became dormant again. It is generally 
predicted, however, that a good business 
will be done as soon as importers feel 
more confident of the market. Prices 
declined 1s last week. Quotations, Jan. 
15: export spring patents, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, seaboard basis, 
39s per 280 Ibs, jute, January-February 
shipment; March-April 39s 3d. 

The export market for winters is 
equally slow. Offers from importers are 
lower than mills can accept. On Jan. 
15 mills were asking 88s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, January-February shipment. 

NOTES 

H. C. Moore, export manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, visited ‘Toronto last week. 

From Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 Canada ex- 
ported 8,039,000 bus wheat in bond to 
the United States, and 2,000 for con- 
sumption. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Toronto on 
Jan. 11-12, Business was mainly of a 
routine nature. 

George H. Stephan, manager of the 
St. John branch of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., visited the head office of 
the company in Toronto last week. 

W. E. Treleaven, who operates a win- 
ter wheat flour mill at Lucknow, Ont., 
has increased his capacity to 150 bbls 
per day, and reports good results from 
the improved equipment. 

N. M. Paterson & Co. are improving 
their elevator at Fort William, Ont. ‘The 
enlarged capacity will be 2,500,000 bus, 
and it is hoped to have the plant ready 
to receive the crop of 1927. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and president 
of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, was in Toronto on Jan, 11. 

Seventeen steamers laden with grain 
sailed from St. John, N. B., for Italian 
and other Mediterranean ports within 
the past month. This has relieved the 


congestion of grain which has been prev- 
alent recently at St. John. 

Total receipts of wheat at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur elevators during 
the calendar year 1926 totaled 233,865,- 
226 bus, and shipments 238,346,889, com- 
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Prince Rupert Elevator Efficient 


Winyirec, Man.—A dispatch from Prince Rupert, B. C., states that the 
new government elevator at that port, now leased by the wheat pool, continues 


to make highly satisfactory loading records. 


After several months’ activity, 


the new plant again proved its efficiency when last week a cargo of 332,640 


bus wheat for the United Kingdom was loaded in 18%% hours. 


This is said 


to be a good record for a coast elevator when loading a vessel of the size 
which carried the cargo, which was, incidentally, the largest cargo of wheat 


yet loaded at the new port. 


A further shipment, this time to the Orient, 


considerably reduced the stock of wheat in the big elevator, but heavy load- 
ings on the prairies for Prince Rupert will speedily replenish stocks in store. 
It is estimated that since the terminal elevator at Prince Rupert commenced 
operations last October, some 3,000,000 bus grain have passed through the plant. 


Retiring Manager Honored 


Toronto, Ont.—A. E. Copeland, who recently resigned from the man- 
agership of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was entertained at 
a public dinner given in his honor by the business men of that locality on 


Jan. 12, 


On behalf of those at the banquet the mayor presented Mr. Cope- 


land with an address and an armchair, and Mrs. Copeland with a dinner 


wagon. 
in Toronto. 


Mr. and Mrs. Copeland are leaving Midland to take up residence 


Employees Hold Banquet 


Winnivec, Man.—The employees’ club of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, held its annual banquet last week in that city. Western 
representatives of the company who traveled to Montreal to take part in that 
event and to renew friendship with their fellow-workers in eastern Canada 
were T, A. Buchanan, W. A. Humberstone, W. W. Henderson, R. S. Thom- 
son, J. Toms, H. C. McWilliams, Neil A. MacMillan, Colin A. Moir, W. J. 


Fee and B. Alt. 











pared with receipts of 249,795,846 bus 
and shipments of 237,002,018 in 1925. 

The experimental farm at Kapuskas- 
ing, Ont., has been testing the produc- 
tion of Marquis wheat, and reports that 
grain grown from samples weighs 624% 
lbs bu, with a yield of 54.4 bus acre. 
It would seem that that particular sec- 
tion of Ontario possesses good possibili- 
ties for raising this variety of wheat. 
The colonization, agriculture and nat- 
ural resources department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways is responsible for 
this experiment. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in the three prairie prov- 
inces were light last week. Country buy- 
ers apparently have considerable stocks 
on hand, and only a little hand-to-mouth 
trading is being done. Shipments of 
flour from western mills to the Orient 
have recently been of fair volume, but 
in other quarters export business is neg- 
ligible. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 15, at $8.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and first 
clears at $6.75, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@80c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 830@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


A press dispatch from Ottawa last 
week stated that judgment has been re- 
served in the case of the plea of the 
prairie provinces before the board of 
railway commissioners. 


The Hon. 'T. A. Crerar, president of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, who was to have addressed the con- 
vention of the United Farmers of Mani- 
toba at Portage la Prairie last week, 
was compelled to cancel the appointment 
on account of illness. 


A Winnipeg trade estimate places the 
amount of wheat in Canada still avail- 
able for export during the next five or 
six months at 100,000,000 bus. Out of 
western Canada’s crop of 370,000,000 bus 
it is estimated that, up to Jan. 18, fann- 


ers had marketed 278,927,000, leaving a 
possible 50,000,000 on farms still to come 
forward, 

At the annual convention of the Unit- 
ed Farmers of Manitoba, held last week 
at Portage la Prairie, Man., one of the 
most important decisions reached was 
that the organization should continue its 
present form of co-operation, and not 
seek amalgamation with the Farmers’ 
Union of Canada. 

The many friends of N. J. Breen, 
western general manager of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
were glad to learn last week that Mrs. 
Breen, who recently underwent a serious 
operation at Rochester, N. Y., is making 
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progress toward 
Mr. Breen, who accompanied his wife to 
Rochester, is expected home this week. 
MONTREAL 


Indifference prevails in the market for 


satisfactory recovery 


spring wheat flour. A number of buyers 
have taken in balances due them on con- 
tracts of last October, and others are 
buying merely enough to fill their im- 
mediate requirements. As most of them 
do not expect an advance in the market 
in the near future, business is likely to 
be about normal for some time. 

Export inquiries have been received 
by mills, but only a small business has 
passed. Mill managers expect a better 
demand this week. 

Domestic prices, Jan. 14: first patents 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65, second patents 
$7.40, export patents $7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. Demand for win- 
ter wheat flour is quiet. Stocks are 
about normal. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 14, $6.40@6.50 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots $7@7.10, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 

Salesmen of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., covering the province of ()ue- 
bec, met at the company’s head office 
last week. 

R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., has been elected a director of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
replacing A. E. Copeland, who has re- 
signed following the severance of his 
connection with Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 

R. P. Kember, of the export depuart- 
ment, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Harold 
C. Moore, manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., and W. D. Moore, in charge of 
exports for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, have all returned from a 
meeting of the export committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
held at Toronto on Jan. 11. 








Wheat Championship Winner Proves That It 
Pays to Farm Intelligently 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


HE case of Herman Trelle, the 

northern Alberta farmer who won 

the championship in both wheat and 
oats at the International Hay and Grain 
Show in Chicago, again proves that it 
pays to farm intelligently and that new 
ideas are sometimes good even for grain 
crops. It is, at any rate, another indi- 
cation that all the way from the farm 
to the mill the business of bread making 
calls for a good working mixture of 
brains. 

Mr. Trelle has been quick to reap the 
benefits of his somewhat spectacular suc- 
cess at Chicago. The Alberta provincial 
government made him a grant of $500, 
its policy being to honor, in terms of 
cash, each year’s winner from Alberta; 
the Edmonton Board of Trade gave him 
a complimentary banquet; an Edmonton 
furrier presented him with a zeroproof 
buffalo coat, made from the skin of a 
kingly bison in the great herd at Wain- 
wright; and he has been in demand for 
after-dinner speeches at all sorts of 
gatherings. His championship has, nat- 
urally enough, attracted attention to the 
country that produced the winning grain, 
and Alberta itself has had some very 
good publicity through the incident. It 


can no longer be said that the surest 
way to draw fame is to be or to produce 
a great baseball player or a movie ariist: 
there is some distinction, also, in good 
grain growing. 

Ever since Mr. Trelle began farming 
—he is only 31 now—he has made a 
point of co-operating as fully as possible 
with nature. A partial university course 
had given him an appreciation of the 
scientific way of doing things, and on the 
farm he makes practical use of such sug- 
gestions as the agricultural researc)ers 
have to give from time to time about soil 
values, cultural methods, and the like. 
It was, in fact, on the advice of onc of 
the University of Alberta experts that 
three years ago he began specializing in 
Marquis wheat, the variety in whicl: he 
has now won the championship. Prior 
to that time he had been growing Ruby 
wheat and doing very well with it, too, 
for he had been a prize winner at the 
Alberta provincial shows. But when the 
man from the university inspected his 
grain and heard his story he advised him 
to stop growing Ruby and to confine 
himself to Marquis; and Mr. Trelle was 
wise enough to take the hint. 

At the same time he changed from 
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Banner oats to Victory, and the seed 
from which he grew the 1926 sweep- 
stakes was developed from sowings on 
his own farm. This farm, by the way, 
js in the Grande Prairie district of the 
Peace River country, which is one of the 
newer farming sections of the Canadian 
Northwest but a country filled with the 
romance of the old fur trade, early ex- 
ploration, and frontier settlement. The 
champion wheat and oats have come, 
that is to say, from fields 500 miles north 
of the international boundary, and that 
js an achievement that only a few years 
ago would have been thought quite im- 
possible. It is now being predicted that 
the prize wheat belt will be extended 
still farther north, and that within an- 
other generation a few more hundred 
miles will be added to it. In view of 
what has already happened, it really will 
be just as well to let that prophecy stand 
for the time being, without taking the 
trouble to assert its absurdity. 

The Marquis wheat that Mr. Trelle 
sent to Chicago weighed 65.5 Ibs bu, and 
the Victory oats 49.1. The wheat was 
from a field that averaged 63 bus acre, 
and the oats from a three-acre plot that 
averaged 160. Soil in the Peace River 
country is rich, and growing conditions 
in general, with long northern summer 
days and bright sunlight, are highly fa- 
yvorable to good crop production. 

Mr. Trelle has a formula to which he 
attributes his success. It runs this way: 
“Given a head of brains and a field of 
dust, add a quantity of nature’s mois- 
ture; thoroughly mix; sprinkle with good 
seed. The sun will then raise the crop.” 

sut it isn’t really quite so simple as 
that. The Peace River prize winner has 
made a large contribution himself by 
the way he uses his “head of brains.” 
He has the name of being a consistent 
reader of books and government bulle- 
tins on agriculture, and of following 
closely the work done at the experi- 
mental farm stations, and he turns the 
information he gets in this way to good 
effect on his own farm. That attitude 
toward scientific farming is sufficiently 
out of the ordinary among practical 
western farmers to be worthy of note, 
and it leads naturally to the suspicion 
that it may have had something to do 
with his success as a wheat grower and 
his capture of the championship prize. 

Yet this achievement in 1926 was not 
the first of its kind, after all. Just 30 
years ago wheat grown in the Peace Riv- 
er country won first prize at Chicago, 
and that winning would doubtless have 
aroused more wonderment at the time 
than this recent one if it had been given 
as much publicity and if there had then 
been as much interest in competitive 
wheat growing. Mr. Trelle’s was bet- 
ter wheat than that of 1896, and it won 
against many more entries from a much 
larger contesting area; but the fact re- 
mains that history is repeating itself. 

In fairness to Alberta, too, it must 
further be said that this last champion- 
ship was not, as it has been widely said 
to be, the first case on record of one ex- 
hibitor and one farm taking first prize 
on both wheat and oats. At the world’s 
fair in Chicago in 1893 a farmer in the 
Pincher Creek district of southern Al- 
berta took firsts in wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley. That was a winning very well worth 
taking note of; but it has been almost 
forgotten. It was about time that some 
part of the foothill province scored again, 
though, to be sure, there have been nu- 
merous winnings since then from va- 
rious sections of the western Canadian 
wheat belt, including world champion- 
Ships more than once. Mr. Trelle him- 
self, now at the top of the list, won third 
place in wheat at Chicago in 1923, the 
year when another Alberta exhibitor, 
Major H. G. L. Strange, took first. 

One very good result that is practical- 
ly certain to follow from the success of 
a northern wheat grower at Chicago 
again is the increased attention that will 
be given to the culture and development 
of good seed. Mr. Trelle has announced 
his intention of going on with his ex- 
perimentation along that line, and what 
he has already accomplished will un- 
doubtedly be incentive to others. Bet- 
ter seed all over the wheat country will 
in due course mean better flour, and that 
in turn will mean better bread. 
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CHICAGO 


The volume of flour sold the second 
week of 1927 was disappointing to most 
representatives and dealers. After the 
holidays and stock taking a general im- 
provement in business was anticipated, 
but so far sales have increased only 
slightly. However, the trade is of the 
opinion that business is certain to show 
more life before long, and point to the 
fact that many buyers are permitting 
their stocks to run quite low. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A fair business 
was done in northwestern brands, but 
mill representatives say sales were all 
in small parcels. Some low prices were 
quoted by a few mills to stir things up, 
but reports indicate that very little was 
accomplished. Directions are fair, but 
there is still much room for improve- 
ment in this respect. 

Hard Winter Flour—Bookings of 
hard winters were mainly confined to 
scattered single car lots for quick or 
prompt shipment, and no deferred buy- 
ing was reported. The bigger buyers 
still have enough contracted for to carry 
them along for the present, and the 
smaller trade is pursuing a hand-to- 
mouth policy. There has, however, been 
some improvement in shipping directions. 

Soft Winter Flour—While most re- 
ports as to business in soft winters are 
discouraging, a few brokers did a little 
business. Sales, however, were mainly in 
one or two car lots, with a few bookings 
of 1,000 bbls. Cracker bakers in the 
main are only buying as needed, and 
most business is with distributors. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Jan. 15: spring 
top patent $6.95@7.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.65@7.15, first clear $6@6.50, sec- 
ond clear $4.35@5; hard winter short 
patent $6.65@7.20, 95 per cent patent 
$6.30@6.80, straight $6.15@6.60, first 
clear $5.65@6; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@7.10, standard patent $6.10@6.60, 
straight $5.95@6.40, first clear $5.60@ 
5.90. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas con- 
tinues very quiet. Some macaroni plants 
which were closed down over the holi- 
days have not as yet resumed operations, 
and this naturally has restricted buying. 
Manufacturers also do not take kindly 
to present high prices, and therefore are 
only buying as supplies are needed. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, Jan. 15, at 5% 
@5%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4% 
@4%c; No. 3 semolina, 4%@4%c; du- 
rum patent, 4%@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bem. BeEB cccccccscccsvecse SReee 82 
Previous week ......++++. 37,000 92 
YVOar AGO ..wccccccvecveses 35,000 88 
Two years ABO ....ccceres 37,000 92 


ARMY FLOUR BIDS INVITED 


The United States army quartermas- 
ter’s department, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, will open bids, Feb. 3, 
for 4,133,150 lbs flour for use at various 
army camps and hospitals in this coun- 
try. Bids are invited for all or part of 
the amount, basis f.o.b., cars at mill, with 
inspection at origin. Bidders must sub- 
mit a 10-lb sample in time to arrive not 
later than 72 hours prior to opening of 
bids. 


DEATH OF PIONEER GRAIN MAN 


James C. Rogers, retired veteran of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died, Jan. 
14, at his home, 233 North Linden Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, IIl., aged 85. He was a 
pioneer in the grain trade, coming here 
from the East with his brother, Henry 


W. Rogers, in 1868. They were active in 
business until 1921, when they retired. 
Mr. Rogers was a director of the board 
for several years, and in 1906 and 1907 
served as president. He is survived by 
the widow and two daughters. Funeral 
services were held Jan. 17 from Grace 
Episcopal Church, Oak Park. 


DEATH OF BOARD TREASURER 


Ernest A. Hamill, chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Merchants’ Trust 
Co., and treasurer of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died Jan. 14 at his residence, 
2450 Lake View Avenue, Chicago, aged 
75. Mr. Hamill was widely known in 
civic and philanthropic as well as finan- 
cial circles, and was an influential figure 
in the La Salle Street district. He had 
been ill for 10 days with a cold which 
developed into influenza. Although Mr. 
Hamill served as treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, he was not inter- 
ested in the grain business. 


NOTES 


The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago held a meeting at the University 
Club on Jan. 18. 

Frank M. Cole, of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., Kansas City, called at 
this office Jan. 12. 

Willis McFeely, of the Chicago sales 
office of the Chase Bag Co., spent part 
of last week in central Illinois. 

Fred N. Rowe, president of the Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
visited the trade here last week. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, has returned from a week’s trip to 
the South. 

Oliver S. White, president of the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Grain Co., stopped off in 
Chicago, Jan. 13, on his return from at- 
tending the funeral of his father-in-law. 


D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., stopped off in 
Chicago last week en route to Minne- 
apolis to visit the main office of his com- 
pany. 

William M. Hommerding, of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, accom- 
panied by his wife, left Jan. 14 on a 10- 
day vacation trip to Washington and 
other eastern cities. 


V. C. Ward, manager of the specialty 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, stopped off in Chicago 
on his way east on a business trip in the 
interests of his company. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, Chicago, is expected to 
return from the South this week. He 
has been spending the past four weeks at 
New Orleans, and Biloxi, Miss. 


C. C. Bovey, director, Walter R. Bar- 
ry, of the sales department, and S. C. 
Gale, of the advertising department, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the firm’s Chicago office last week. 

The newly elected officers of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade met Jan. 11, and 
reappointed James J. Fones as secre- 
tary, and W. S. Blowney assistant sec- 
retary. Appointment of other employees 
was referred to the standing committees. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Mo- 
line, Ill., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket the Stanley oat huller. It was built 
by Robert Stanley, an Iowa farmer, who 
saw the need of an efficient high capac- 
ity oat huller and separator. His first 
machine was a success and other ma- 
chines which followed were improve- 
ments over the previous one. The Bar- 
nard & Leas Mfg. Co., which is produc- 
ing and marketing this machine, reports 
considerable interest in it by country 
mills, grain elevators, feed mills, etc. 
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MILWAUKEE 

Buyers’ interest is increasing, and in- 
dications are that the trade is going to 
need fresh supplies shortly. Buyers, 
however, are strongly inclined to hold off 
as long as possible in the hope of a lower 
price level. Mills complain of poor ship- 
ping instructions. There is a material 
volume of business on mill books, but 
many buyers have not kept delivery 
specifications even with contracts. Prices 
are slightly lower. Quotations, Jan. 15: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, straight $7.30@ 
7.45, first clear $6.25@6.50, and second 
clear $4.75@5.25, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
note an improvement in sales, although 
they declare the market still is draggy. 
The price of hard winter wheat has been 
advancing, due to the enhancement of 
premiums in the cash market, and the 
differential between spring and winter 
wheat flour has been coming closer to- 
gether, with the result that buyers are 
in a better position to choose between 
the two than they have been for some 
time. Spring wheat flour is available at 
45@50c bbl over Kansas, which is the 
closest spread noted in the present crop 
year. Mill limits on Kansas patent are 
unusually close together as _ between 
mills, and those who go shopping for 
bargains are unable to satisfy their de- 
sires. Quotations, Jan. 15: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $7.20@7.35 bbl, 
straight $6.95@7.15, and first clear $6 
@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has donated three new trophies for 
award to the exhibitor of tne best wheat, 
corn and rye at the annual grain show 
at the University of Wisconsin, in Feb- 
ruary, under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Associa- 
tion. 

Although directors and members of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce ex- 
pressed disapproval of the change, the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. has given 
the board notice that it will replace the 
present wire system of reporting Chi- 
cago board transactions with a _ ticker 
system. 

News has been received in Milwaukee 
of the death, Dec. 22, of Robert Stillman 
Clark, for many years a prominent Wis- 
consin miller, at Olympia, Wash., where 
he resided for the past 16 years. Mr. 
Clark was 65 years of age. He was in 
the milling business at Eau Claire, Wis., 
until 1909, when he retired. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
will vote Jan. 20 on a number of amend- 
ments to the rules, Paragraph 8 of sec- 
tion 11, rule 11, is proposed to be 
changed to read in part with the addi- 
tion of this clause: “Durum byproducts 
—Durum wheat byproducts shall not be 
deliverable on contracts for wheat feeds, 
unless so specified.” The following is 
proposed to be struck out of the same 
rule: “Maker of feed—A sale of feed- 
stuffs by any miller or manufacturer 
shall mean goods of his own manufac- 
ture, brand or equal in every particular, 
unless otherwise specified at the time of 
sale.” L. E. Meyer. 





NEW JUTE MILL REPORTED 
BEING PLANNED IN INDIA 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—It is rumored in 
Calcutta that an Indian financial group 
has decided to erect one jute mill, and 
possibly two, each of 500 looms, to op- 
erate outside the agreement now ob- 
served by the Indian Jute Mills’ Asso- 
ciation, according to a report to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The policy under which the mills within 
the association work provides that there 
shall be no development or extension and 
a four-day week. In the event of a 
serious threat of competition, however, 
some consider that the existing agree- 
ment as regards development should be 
broken in the interest of self protection 
and that concerns now within the asso- 
ciation will build new mills. There is a 
strong view that the solidarity of the 
association is such that a new venture, 
however strongly backed, would be 
crushed before it is able to even operate. 
Indian commercial men are reticent but 
the rumor is not denied. 
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NEW YORK 

The market last week failed to show 
any important selling feature. The vol- 
ume of business was not large, as buyers 
seemed uncertain of the situation. 

Spot Flour.—One feature which con- 
tributed toward this uncertainty was the 
large amount of flour on spot. This has 
been coming in lately faster than the 
trade can take care of it, and congestion 
at terminals has resulted, with flour of- 
fered for resale at prices considerably 
below mills’ quotations. This sort of 
competition is disastrous for mills, since 
some of them will bring their prices 
down to a point which cannot possibly 
show a legitimate profit, and sales are 
simply a question of how badly a mill 
needs business. 

Too Heavy Purchases.—Such condi- 
tions are not unusual at this time of 
year, as in the early fall months buyers’ 
ideas of their needs sometimes exceed 
the actual figures, and when flour comes 
in it piles up. The.purchases previously 
made, with the moderate trade that has 
since followed, have in many instances 
sufficiently filled requirements so that 
only a very limited business is anticipat- 
ed for a time. Moreover, with prices 
steadied to reasonable limits there will 
be an increase in confidence that should 
greatly improve the general tone of the 
market. 

Prices Not Far Apart.—The ranges on 
springs and hard winters were not far 
apart, and when spring standard pat- 
ents were generally quoted at $7.25@7.60, 
hard winters brought $7@7.40. Sales of 
high glutens were reported during the 
week about on a level with high grade 
standard patents. Soft winters from 
Pennsylvania and the Pacific Coast were 
working closer in line, and some flours 
from the Far West were sold well with- 
in the range of eastern grades. How- 
ever, taken as a whole, prices were chief- 
ly a question of how badly a mill wants 
to sell, and such consideration, rather 
than cost of wheat, operation, etc., is 
likely to fix the price of flour here. 

Export Market.—Business was only 
fair last week, chiefly routine and of 
Canadian grades. 

Semolina.—Local representatives are 
waiting with interest to see whether or 
not developments in the Northwest will 
produce a wider range on prices. There 
is a great deal of semolina on spot, but 
no sales. Quotations, Jan. 15, 5%@5%c 
Ib. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 15, in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.55@8, 
standard patents $7.15@7.55, clears $6.75 
@7.20; high glutens and Montanas, $7.60 
@8; hard winter short patents $7.30@ 
7.65, straights $6.90@7.35; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $6.20@6.45, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.40@6.75. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,046, the previous week 
1,165, and the same week a year ago 
1,154. 

Paul Crandell, a New York attorney 
well known to the flour trade, will sail 
Jan. 27 for a 60-day Mediterranean 
cruise. 

The local offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. had two visitors last week, 
Oliver S. Otting and A. E. Growert, both 
from the Minneapolis office. 

H. W. Collins, president of the Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, spent a 
couple of days last week with A. S. 
Leo, who handles his account in the New 
York market. 

All of the officers of the New York 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club were 
re-elected at the annual meeting Jan. 10. 
Reports of the house and finance com- 
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mittee showed the club to be in flourish- 
ing condition. 

W. C. Duncan, local manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a trip made to Toronto to 
attend the meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 

Cliff H. Morris, local representative 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
returned to New York last week after 
a trip through the West, when he visited 
the home office of the mill. 

There have been a number of changes 
in the local selling force of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., which is gradually giv- 
ing up its less than car lot business and 
diverting this class of trade to jobbers. 


At the annual meeting of the Steam- 
ship Freight Brokers’ Association, held 
Jan. 11, Walter Moore, Charles W. Jor- 
dan and Thomas Black were re-elected 
president, vice president and treasurer, 
respectively. 

N. W. Morcillo, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, was introduced on ’change last 
week by E. R. Freeman, while in New 
York prior to sailing for the West Indies 
and South America. 

Two visitors last week at the office of 
the Halboth-Coans Co. were W. S. Ewe, 
manager of the rye department, and J. E. 
Coolbroth, manager of the durum de- 
partment, of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, the account of which the 
Halboth-Coans Co. handles in this mar- 
ket. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, held Jan. 11 at the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, E. F. Siney; 
vice president, Harry G. Spear; secre- 
tary, Walter Quackenbush; treasurer, 
James Haffenberg. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 8, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed a decided 
increase over the past several weeks, 
amounting to 2,587,650 bus and 178,943 
bbls. The flour went to 20 ports, the 
largest shipment, 62,765 bbls, going to 
Greece. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Grain Clearing Corporation nine 
officers and directors whose terms ex- 
pired Jan. 12 were re-elected, as follows: 
Axel Hansen, president; Benjamin F. 
Schwartz, Julius H. Barnes, Robert F. 
Straub, vice presidents; Albert C. Field, 
Wilfred F. Rosar, C. Walton Andrus, 
Harry B. Watson and Frederick H. 
Teller. 


The Flour and Bakers Supply Mer- 
chants’ Association of Greater New 
York, Inc., announces the removal of its 
executive offices to suite 506, Court 
Square Building, 2 Lafayette Street. 
Melvin L. Krulewitch, attorney for the 
association, has joined in partnership 
with Brecher & Permut, under the name 
of Brecher, Krulewitch & Permut, at the 
same address. 


In the Produce Exchange branch of 
McDonnell & Co., of which John H. White 
is manager, a moving picture ticker 
system, the “Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen,” has been installed. This ma- 
chine throws the quotations across a 
greatly enlarged reproduction of the 
ticker tape, so that all the information 
can be seen and comprehended by every 
one in the office. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting the 
trade last week were Frank B. Mosher, 
treasurer of the New Richmond ( Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co., introduced on the floor 
by A. P. Youngblood, Clarence M. Stick- 
ell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., Ha- 
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gerstown, Md., Walter E. Ousdahl, of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
and Arthur Bredesen, of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BUFFALO 


Millers continue to mark time, having 
given up all idea of interesting flour 
buyers at present. If they can induce 
them to take out previous orders, millers 
will be contented. Mills are devoting 
considerable time to hurrying up the 
movement on old orders, and are offering 
second patents particularly low to stimu- 
late trade, but with no effect. 

The attitude of bakers shows that they 
have made up their minds to wait. 

Southwestern representatives report a 
slow trade, practically the same condi- 
tions ruling as in springs. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 15: spring 
fancy patents $8.20@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.25, clears $7@7.10, second 
clears $5.50; hard winters $8@8.10, 
straights $7.40@7.50; semolina, No. 2 
5%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 15, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.15@9.25 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sam, O88  ovrcces 238,000 167,617 70 
Previous week .. 238,000 199,430 84 
WOOP TD. ceatass 238,000 189,725 80 
Two years ago... 238,000 162,800 67 
Three years ago. 166,500 130,181 78 


NOTES 


Fred Winter, of the Chicago office of 
the Quaker Oats Co., was in Buffalo last 
week, 


William Ashe, local manager of the 
Pratt Food Co., attended the New York 
Poultry Show. 

W. Johnston, assistant traffic manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited here recently. 


George Cormack, production manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, visited the Buffalo office of the 
company last week. 


John McBride, formerly head miller 
for the J. A. Walter Milling Co., is rep- 
resenting the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, in this market. 

/#,. F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
alo manager of the Washburn Crosb 
Co., and Mrs. Henry, will leave on Fep. 
3 for an extended continental trip. 

The Wellsville (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
been formed, Roy Hazlett and C. D. 
Chase, Whitesville, having purchased the 
storage building of the Wellsville Co- 
operative Potato Growers’ Association to 
which they plan to add machinery for 
mixing and grinding feeds. 

Receipts of grain by lake from all 
other ports to Buffalo for 1926 were 
209,991,856 bus, of which 133,772,925 were 
Canadian and 76,218,931 from the United 
States. Wheat totaled 156,113,678 bus, 
oats 15,783,860, corn 705,130, barley 19,- 
382,591, rye 6,947,409, flaxseed 4,012,800, 
and buckwheat 46,388. 

Certificate of an increase of $1,000,000 
in the capitalization of the Eastern 
Grain, Mill & Elevator Co. was filed on 
Jan. 13 by Nisbet Grammer, John J. 
Rammacher, Norman P. Clement, Mar- 
garet H. Clement, Edwin J. Douglass 
and George J. Grammer, directors. The 
increase makes the capitalization $7,000,- 
0v0, of which $2,000,000 is preferred 
stock and $5,000,000 common. 


Receipts of grain through the Welland 
Canal during 1926 show a total of 122,- 
323,510 bus, 99,516,386 of which went by 
way of Port Colborne and 22,807,124 
through Buffalo. Canadian grain made 
up 95,201,506 bus, and 27,122,004 were 
American. Of the total, 77,944,564 bus 
were wheat, 18,705,069 oats, 15,869,262 
barley, 7,421,464 rye, 1,954,988 corn, 365,- 
580 flaxseed and 62,583 mixed. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BOSTON 


Flour business last week was dull, 
with sales confined to pressing needs. 
The big northwestern mills seem to be 
as badly off as the smaller mills. All 
complain of difficulty in getting the trade 
interested, even when liberal concessions 
are made. 
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Stocks are moderate, but so is demand 


’ 


and buyers want to be sure of an outlet 
for their purchases before laying in new 
supplies. 

Spring wheat patents seem to be espe- 


cially hard hit. Demand for soft winter 
wheat flours is always quiet in the local 
market. Some business is passing in 
hard winter wheat patents, but quota- 
tions have to be cut before it is possible 
to interest the trade. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Jan. 15: special spring pat- 
ents $8.75@8.90 bbl, standard patents 
$7.60@8.75, first clears $7.40@7.60; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@7.90; soft winter 
patents $7.15@7.80, straight $6.60@7.10, 
clear $6.40@6.60. 

NOTES 

Local Union No. 482, Bakers’ and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union, is starting a campaign to promote 
the buying of bread masked with the 
union label. 


C. H. Morris, New York representative 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change last week, the guest of Elmer EF, 
Dawson, local representative. 


The semiannual meeting of the Bakers’ 
ana Confectionery Workers’ Internation- 
al Union was held Jan. 9 in Holyoke, 
Mass. Favorable . trade conditions 
throughout its territory were reported. 
The 40 delegates present declared them- 
selves unanimously in favor of newspa- 
per advertising as the best medium of 
publicity. It was voted to hold the next 
convention in Taunton, Mass. Charles 
Robertson, of Taunton, was re-elected 
president. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was in a rut last week. It 
failed to respond either to the ups or 
downs in wheat. Some men in the trade 
regard this as a good omen of better 
things ahead. Offerings and sales were 
light, although something was done in a 
car lot way in near-by soft winter 
straight and hard winter short patent at 
or around inside quotations. Either 
stocks are large or the trade is doing no 
business. The United States is feeling 
the competition of Canada, Argentina, 
Russia and Australia, yet its wheat ex- 
ports already have been sufficient to in- 
sure it a small carry-over of the grain 
at the end of the season. 

Closing prices, Jan. 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.40; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 
patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) 
$5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
10,031 bbls flour destined for export. 

Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., is back from a business trip to New 
York. 


Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain receivers and exporters, Balti- 
more, has returned from Florida. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Jan. 
14. The attendance was small and only 
routine business was transacted. 


The directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce will elect a president 
on Feb. 2, and the most talked of mem- 
bers for the honor are Henry M. War- 
field, of Henry M. Warfield-Roloson Co., 
Inc., insurance, and Eugene H. Beer, of 
E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., grain and hay. 

The names of the five new candidates 
for the directorate of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, to serve three 
years and to be voted for at the annual 
election on Jan. 31, have been posted by 
the nominating committee as follows: 
George S. Jackson, Adelbert W. Mears, 
Eugene H. Beer, Charles E. Scarlett and 
Blanchard Randall, Jr. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port for the last two weeks: 23 cars No. 
1 hard spring, 1385 No. 2 dark northern, 
38 No. 8 dark northern, 60 No. 4 dark 
northern, 6 No. 5 dark northern, 43 sam- 
ple grade dark northern, 39 No. 4 north- 
ern, 9 No. 5 northern, 4 No. 3 red winter, 
14 No. 4 red winter, 1 No. 5 red winter, 
2 No. 4 red winter, smutty; 11 sample 
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ade red winter, 1 sample grade red 
winter, smutty; 12 No. 4 mixed, 2 No. 
5 mixed, 14 sample grade mixed, 1 No. 
3 mixed, smutty; 3 No. 4 mixed, smutty; 
j sample grade mixed, smutty,—a total 
of 419. C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled by fluc- 
tuations in wheat, and local jobbers and 
bakers show no disposition to operate 
except to satisfy pressing needs. There 
is, however, little change in limits, com- 
pared with values ruling a week ago. 
Supplies are small. Export business is 
slow, foreign bids being generally out of 
line with the market. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 15: spring first 
patents $8@8.40, standard patent $7.65 
@s8, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@8, straight $7.30@ 
7.50; soft winter straight $6@6.65. 

NOTES 

W. G. McLaughlin, manager of the 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn., 
was a recent visitor on ’change. 

John K. Sceattergood, of S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co., grain, feed and hay mer- 
chants, is spending a few weeks at Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

The Commercial Exchange, at a spe- 
cial election on Jan. 10, adopted an 
amendment to the bylaws providing that 
no new membership certificate shall be 
sold by the exchange that will make the 
number of members exceed 350. 

Exports of grain from Philadelphia are 
increasing, according to statistics cover- 
ing the week ending Jan. 8, when this 
city was second and less than 600,000 
bus behind New York, with a total ex- 
portation of 1,993,000 bus wheat and 
117,000 bus barley. 


' 


PITTSBURGH 


Business was brisk last week. Ship- 
ping directions were improved. Sales of 
flour were not in large lots but there 
was a consistent movement. The larger 
bakers made fairly good-sized purchases. 
Rather attractive prices were made by 
mills to some of their regular customers, 
with the result that orders for future 
delivery were satisfactory. 

The bulk of business was in well- 
known established brands, springs get- 
ting the larger share of the orders. 
Small bakers continued to buy as their 
needs require. Demand for soft winter 
patents was considerably improved, 
while sales of clears were good. Trans- 
portation facilities from the mills to this 
territory thus far this winter have been 
exceptionally satisfactory, and this has 
militated against the custom of many 
bakers buying in large lots, fearing a 
tie-up on the railroads due to weather 
conditions. Semolina was in fair de- 
mand, and was quoted, Jan. 15, at 5%c 
lb, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. : 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 15: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, clears 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

Harry Reese, for over 40 years en- 
gaged in the flour and grocery business 
at Harrisburg, Pa., died on Jan. 10. 

R. T. Hambleton, sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., has returned from a visit to Min- 
nesota, 

Simon J. Conrad, aged 76, a retired 
miller who for more than 40 years had 
operated a flour mill at Lilly, Pa., died 
on Dee. 31. 

On the eve of his retirement from the 
flour mill trade, William E. Boyer, who 
operated a mill near Chambersburg, Pa., 
was crushed to death in a grain conveyor. 

Over 1,200 grocers of Erie and their 
clerks visited and inspected the plant of 
the Firch Baking Co. on Jan. 9. The 
hew traveling oven was in operation all 
day. Refreshments were served and 


. Souvenirs distributed. 


The directors of the Berks County 
peorhouse awarded the contract for the 
annual supply of flour and feed to H. F. 
Marks, of Reading, Pa. His bid was 
$8.10 bbl for spring wheat flour; dairy 
feed, $43.50 ton; middlings, $40. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour demand, which has been very 
quiet in the Pacific Northwest for some 
time, showed no improvement last week. 
Buyers feel that this is not the right 
time to contract ahead. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. 

There has been a moderate business 
done with the Atlantic seaboard via 
the Panama Canal, practically no busi- 
ness with the Middle West, and very 
little with the southeastern states. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Jan. 14: 


family short patents $7.30@7.80 bbl, 


basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.80@ 
6.90, 98’s; standard patent $6.80@7.20, 
98’s; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $7.85@8.30; 
Montana, $7.385@7.55. 

Export Trade.——There was practically 
no oriental demand last week. Ameri- 
ean flour prices are too high for North 
China and Hongkong, and the Philip- 
pine markets are overstocked. South 
and Central American demand showed 
considerable improvement last week, and 
demand became active. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Om. OEE isvauscces 46,800 22,461 48 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,161 43 
Weer BHO .ccvee . 52,800 27,805 53 
Two years ago 52,800 25,335 48 
Three years ago... 52,800 42,036 80 
Four years ago.... 52,800 27,211 52 
Five years ago.... 52,800 22,916 43 


Output of. Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

JAM. DAB wcncccese 57,000 29,953 53 

Previous week .... 57,000 25,026 44 

YOO? ABO ocrcccses 6T,000 26,242 46 

Two years ago..... 57,000 11,887 21 

Three years ago... 57,000 49,416 87 

Four years ago.... 57,000 28,851 51 

Five years ago.... 57,000 38,557 68 
NOTES 


O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., left for New York last 
week, 


R. H. Scott has sold a half interest in 


the Woodburn (Oregon) Milling Co. to 
Fred Holcomb. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma the first week of January: to 
the Philippines, 22,560 bbls; Hongkong, 
6,560; Amoy, 12,000; South America, 
1,670. 

A meeting of the Washington Flour 
Club was held here last week. Wil- 
liam Walmsley, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, delivered an 
address, and also spoke at a meeting 
of bakers. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will be represented by R. D. Lytle, sec- 
retary, at the conference at Kansas City, 
Jan. 20, between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commis- 
sions, shippers, and carriers. 

The Seattle office of the Grain Futures 
Administration inspected 609 cars of 
wheat received here in December, of 
which 167 graded No. 1; 299, No. 2; 82, 
No. 3; 25, No. 4; 11, No. 5; 25 were spe- 
cial grade, and 219 graded smutty. At 
Tacoma, 391 cars were inspected, of 
which 118 graded No. 1; 177, No. 2; 64, 
No. 3; 17, No. 4; 3, No. 5; 12 special 
grade, and 185 smutty. 

Twenty-two interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 


with a monthly aggregate capacity of 
262,730 bbls flour, produced 137,460 in 
December, or 52 per cent of capacity, 
in November, 


compared with 184,239 
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produced by 27 mills with a monthly 
capacity of 320,125, or 56 per cent ca- 
pacity, according to reports furnished 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association. 


Exports of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest were extremely light to North 
China during the calendar year 1926. 
Most of the oriental flour shipments 
went either to Hongkong, South China 
ports or to the Philippines. Shipments 
and ports of destination were as fol- 
lows: Hongkong, 385,150 bbls; Canton, 
5,500; Shanghai, 30,333; Yokohama, 
5,525; Kobe, 100; Dairen, 40,102; Koly- 
ma, Siberia, 1,327; Taku Bar, 5,000; Fu- 
Chau, 100; Tokyo, 750; Tsingtau, 3,950; 
Manila, 292,119; Iloilo, 54,451; Cebu, 75,- 
405; Zamboanga, 362; Amoy, 70,200; 
Singapore, 285; Saigon, 250. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business shows no marked im- 
provement. The continued strength of 
the market is causing buyers to hold off. 
Bakers, generally, have not covered their 
requirements for the spring months and, 
should the market ease off, considerable 
business would be booked. Bakery busi- 
ness has improved, and deliveries are 
getting better. Present contracts should 
be cleaned up by February. Quotations, 
Jan. 13, 98's, f.o.b., San Francisco, car- 
load lots, draft terms: top patents, $8.80 
@9 bbl; Montana standard patent $7.75 
@7.95, clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $7.70@7.90; Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $7.70@7.90; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents $6.90@7.10, 
straight grades $6.60@7; northern hard 
wheat patents, $7@7.20; northern pastry, 
$6.50@6.70. 








* 


Fire, believed to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion, destroyed the 
triple warehouse of the Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma, Cal., on Jan. 9. 
The building was constructed in 1850. 
Loss was more than $100,000, including 
several thousand tons of hay, grain, corn 
and flour. E. M. Larstncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market remains quiet, with 
no price changes. Production is. kept 
up to normal by deliveries on future 
contracts booked by large bakery con- 
cerns. Shipments into Los Angeles are 
about normal. Increased business is 
foreseen in the next few weeks. 

Quotations, Jan. 12, car lots, basis 
%’s: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl; 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
37.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.60; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.20; Montana 
straight grade, $7.70; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 

NOTES 

A. H. McConnell is now connected 
with the Globe Cotton Oil Mills, a sub- 
sidiary of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

Lucius H. Allen, manager of the Los 
Angeles plant of the Alco Flour Co., re- 
cently made a business trip to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Cliff C. Hine, vice president of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Gibson-Hintermeister Grain Mill- 
ing Co., 4560 East Forty-ninth Street, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, by A. J. and Clyde A. Gibson, 
of Glendale, and John D. Hintermeister, 
to engage in wholesale grain dealing. 

Ernest W. Losey, western representa- 
tive of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, and owner of the Daily 
Bread Shop, Pasadena, Cal., has moved 
his Los Angeles business offices from the 
Southwest Building, 130 South Broad- 
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way, to the second floor of a warehouse 
building at 364 South Anderson Street. 

The Associated Bakers of Southern 
California have opened a legal depart- 
ment, with the secretary-manager, Wil- 
liam Francis Ireland, in charge. Mem- 
bers of the association are given free 
legal advice, a minimum charge being 
made for services. 

Thomas R. Botts, sales director of the 
Los Angeles office of the Reynier Van 
Evera Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from an extended trip to the Middle 
West, where he visited his parents at 
Louisville, Ky., and called on the trade 
at the principal milling centers. 


PORTLAND 


There was a moderate business in the 
domestic flour market last week, and 
prices were steady and unchanged. On 
Jan. 15, top patents were listed at $7.65 
bbl, bakers hard wheat $7.75, and bakers 
blue-stem $7.15. 

Inquiries in the export flour market 
continued at prices far too low to be 
considered. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SQM. OES ....% -+- 18,232 29 
Previous week weovstoves Be 33 
EN Duca 60 4's «049.00» & 6 28,264 46 
Two years ago ... ‘visse Ge 70 
Three years ago ...- 56,194 91 
Four years ago ...... «.- 837,619 65 
Five years ago .. ewee Basvee 55 

a * 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Co. 
building at Moro, Oregon, burned on 
Jan. 11. About 6,000 bus wheat were 
in storage, of which half was insured. 
The elevator was built during the war, 
and’ was owned and operated by farm- 
ers, with J. C. McKean as manager. 
The plant cost approximately $120,000, 
said to be covered by insurance. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


Increased flour demand from the 
Southeast and the Pacific Coast was re- 
ported by Utah millers last week. Ship- 
ping instructions were better. This 
strength had been anticipated because of 
active interest shown earlier in January. 

Resumption of operation by many 
small mills is reported, and the larger 
plants are operating at capacity. Book- 
Ings assure similar conditions to March 
1 While elevators are well filled with 
wheat, millers are making special efforts 
to increase deliveries from rural dis- 
tricts, so as to assure supplies for the 
expected spring runs. 

Quotations are unchanged. On Jan. 
14 offerings to the Pacific Coast were 
at $7.45@8.10 bbl for top patents and 
$7.05@7.65 for second patents, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 
The Southeast was quoted $7.30@8.10 
for high patents and $7.10@7.55 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Dealers 
in Utah and Idaho were quoted top pat- 
ents at $6.65@7.25 and straights at $6.25 
@6.65, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from the 
San Francisco office. 

After spending several weeks in St. 
Louis and Chicago, B. L. Slack, secre- 
tary of the Ogden Grain Exchange, has 
returned. W. E. Zuppann. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

Porttanp, Orrcon.— The great im- 
provement in quality of the 1926 wheat 
crop of the Pacific Northwest is shown 
in the inspection statistics issued by the 
federal grain inspector here. During the 
first six months of the current grain sea- 
son 20,297 cars were inspected, compared 
with 11,704 in the corresponding period 
of last season. Of the 1926 crop arrivals 
30.3 per cent graded No. 1, 50.9 per cent 
No. 2, 15.6 per cent No. 3 and 2.4 per 
cent No. 4. Inspections in the preceding 


season showed 19 per cent grading No. 
1, 40 per cent No. 2, 28 per cent No. 3 
and 9.6 per cent No. 4. The percentage 
of smut was larger this season than a 
year ago. 
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NEW YORK 

The market last week failed to show 
any important selling feature. The vol- 
ume of business was not large, as buyers 
seemed uncertain of the situation. 

Spot Flour—One feature which con- 
tributed toward this uncertainty was the 
large amount of flour on spot. This has 
been coming in lately faster than the 
trade can take care of it, and congestion 
at terminals has resulted, with flour of- 
fered for resale at prices considerably 
below mills’ quotations. This sort of 
competition is disastrous for mills, since 
some of them will bring their prices 
down to a point which cannot possibly 
show a legitimate profit, and sales are 
simply a question of how badly a mill 
needs business. 

Too Heavy Purchases.—Such condi- 
tions are not unusual at this time of 
year, as in the early fall months buyers’ 
ideas of their needs sometimes exceed 
the actual figures, and when flour comes 
in it piles up. he.purchases previously 
made, with the moderate trade that has 
since followed, have in many instances 
sufficiently filled requirements so that 
only a very limited business is anticipat- 
ed for a time. Moreover, with prices 
steadied to reasonable limits there will 
be an increase in confidence that should 
greatly improve the general tone of the 
market. 

Prices Not Far Apart.—The ranges on 
springs and hard winters were not far 
apart, and when spring standard pat- 
ents were generally quoted at $7.25@7.60, 
hard winters brought $7@7.40. Sales of 
high glutens were reported during the 
week about on a level with high grade 
standard patents. Soft winters from 
Pennsylvania and the Pacific Coast were 
working closer in line, and some flours 
from the Far West were sold well with- 
in the range of eastern grades. How- 
ever, taken as a whole, prices were chief- 
ly a question of how badly a mill wants 
to sell, and such consideration, rather 
than cost of wheat, operation, etc., is 
likely to fix the price of flour here. 

Export. Market.—Business was only 
fair last week, chiefly routine and of 
Canadian grades. 

Semolina.—Local representatives are 
waiting with interest to see whether or 
not developments in the Northwest will 
produce a wider range on prices. There 
is a great deal of semolina on spot, but 
no sales. Quotations, Jan. 15, 5%@5%c 
Ib. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 15, in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.55@8, 
standard patents $7.15@7.55, clears $6.75 
@7.20; high glutens and Montanas, $7.60 
@8; hard winter short patents $7.30@ 
7.65, straights $6.90@7.35; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $6.20@6.45, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.40@6.75. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,046, the previous week 
1,165, and the same week a year ago 
1,154. 

Paul Crandell, a New York attorney 
well known to the flour trade, will sail 
Jan. 27 for a 60-day Mediterranean 
cruise. 

The local offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. had two visitors last week, 
Oliver S. Otting and A. E. Growert, both 
from the Minneapolis office. 

H. W. Collins, president of the Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, spent a 
couple of days last week with A. S. 
Leo, who handles his account in the New 
York market. 

All of the officers of the New York 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club were 
re-elected at the annual meeting Jan. 10. 
Reports of the house and finance com- 


mittee showed the club to be in flourish- 
ing condition. 

W. C. Duncan, local manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a trip made to Toronto to 
attend the meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 

Cliff H. Morris, local representative 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
returned to New York last week after 
a trip through the West, when he visited 
the home office of the mill. 

There have been a number of changes 
in the local selling force of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., which is gradually giv- 
ing up its less than car lot business and 
diverting this class of trade to jobbers. 

At the annual meeting of the Steam- 
ship Freight Brokers’ Association, held 
Jan. 11, Walter Moore, Charles W. Jor- 
dan and Thomas Black were re-elected 
president, vice president and treasurer, 
respectively. 

N. W. Morcillo, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, was introduced on ’change last 
week by E. R. Freeman, while in New 
York prior to sailing for the West Indies 
and South America. 

Two visitors last week at the office of 
the Halboth-Coans Co. were W. S. Ewe, 
manager of the rye department, and J. E. 
Coolbroth, manager of the durum de- 
partment, of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, the account of which the 
Halboth-Coans Co. handles in this mar- 
ket. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, held Jan. 11 at the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, E. F. Siney; 
vice president, Harry G. Spear; secre- 
tary, Walter Quackenbush; treasurer, 
James Haffenberg. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 8, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, showed a decided 
increase over the past several weeks, 
amounting to 2,587,650 bus and 178,943 
bbls. The flour went to 20 ports, the 
largest shipment, 62,765 bbls, going to 
Greece. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Grain Clearing Corporation nine 
officers and directors whose terms ex- 
pired Jan. 12 were re-elected, as follows: 
Axel Hansen, president; Benjamin F. 
Schwartz, Julius H. Barnes, Robert F. 
Straub, vice presidents; Albert C. Field, 
Wilfred F. Rosar, C. Walton Andrus, 
Harry B. Watson and Frederick H. 
Teller. ‘ 


The Flour and Bakers Supply Mer- 
chants’ Association of Greater New 
York, Inc., announces the removal of its 
executive offices to suite 506, Court 
Square Building, 2 Lafayette Street. 
Melvin L. Krulewitch, attorney for the 
association, has joined in partnership 
with Brecher & Permut, under the name 
of Brecher, Krulewitch & Permut, at the 
same address. 


In the Produce Exchange branch of 
McDonnell & Co., of which John H. White 
is manager, a moving picture ticker 
system, the “Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen,” has been installed. This ma- 
chine throws the quotations across a 
greatly enlarged reproduction of the 
ticker tape, so that all the information 
can be seen and comprehended by every 
one in the office. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting the 
trade last week were Frank B. Mosher, 
treasurer of the New Richmond ( Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co., introduced on the floor 
by A. P. Youngblood, Clarence M. Stick- 
ell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., Ha- 


gerstown, Md., Walter E. Ousdahl, of 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
and Arthur Bredesen, of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BUFFALO 


Millers continue to mark time, having 
given up all idea of interesting flour 
buyers at present. If they can induce 
them to take out previous orders, millers 
will be contented. Mills are devoting 
considerable time to hurrying up the 
movement on old orders, and are offering 
second patents particularly low to stimu- 
late trade, but with no effect. 

The attitude of bakers shows that they 
have made up their minds to wait. 

Southwestern representatives report a 
slow trade, practically the same condi- 
tions ruling as in springs. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 15: spring 
fancy patents $8.20@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.25, clears $7@7.10, second 
clears $5.50; hard winters $8@8.10, 
Straights $7.40@7.50; semolina, No. 2 
5%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 15, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.15@9.25 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

FO, Bebe. oc s.ccve 238,000 167,617 7 
Previous week .. 238,000 199,430 84 
i ff eae 238,000 189,725 80 
Two years ago... 238,000 162,800 67 
Three years ago. 166,500 130,181 78 


NOTES 


Fred Winter, of the Chicago office of 
the Quaker Oats Co., was in Buffalo last 
week. 

William Ashe, local manager of the 
Pratt Food Co., attended the New York 
Poultry Show. 

W. Johnston, assistant traffic manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited here recently. 


George Cormack, production manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, visited the Buffalo office of the 
company last week. 

John McBride, formerly head miller 
for the J. A. Walter Milling Co., is rep- 
resenting the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, in this market. 

/*, F, Henry, vice president and Buf- 
alo manager of the Washburn Crosb 
Co., and Mrs. Henry, will leave on Fe. 
3 for an extended continental trip. 

The Wellsville (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
been formed, Roy Hazlett and C. D. 
Chase, Whitesville, having purchased the 
storage building of the Wellsville Co- 
operative Potato Growers’ Association to 
which they plan to add machinery for 
mixing and grinding feeds. 

Receipts of grain by lake from all 
other ports to Buffalo for 1926 were 
209,991,856 bus, of which 133,772,925 were 
Canadian and 76,218,931 from the United 
States. Wheat totaled 156,113,678 bus, 
oats 15,783,860, corn 705,130, barley 19,- 
382,591, rye 6,947,409, flaxseed 4,012,800, 
and buckwheat 46,388. 

Certificate of an increase of $1,000,000 
in the capitalization of the Eastern 
Grain, Mill & Elevator Co. was filed on 
Jan. 13 by Nisbet Grammer, John J. 
Rammacher, Norman P. Clement, Mar- 
garet H. Clement, Edwin J. Douglass 
and George J. Grammer, directors. The 
increase makes the capitalization $7,000,- 
000, of which $2,000,000 is preferred 
stock and $5,000,000 common. 


Receipts of grain through the Welland 
Canal during 1926 show a total of 122,- 
323,510 bus, 99,516,386 of which went by 
way of Port Colborne and 22,807,124 
through Buffalo. Canadian grain made 
up 95,201,506 bus, and 27,122,004 were 
American. Of the total, 77,944,564 bus 
were wheat, 18,705,069 oats, 15,869,262 
barley, 7,421,464 rye, 1,954,988 corn, 365,- 
580 flaxseed and 62,588 mixed. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 

Flour business last week was dull, 
with sales confined to pressing needs. 
The big northwestern mills seem to be 
as badly off as the smaller mills. All 
complain of difficulty in getting the trade 
interested, even when liberal concessions 
are made. 
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Stocks are moderate, but so is demand, 
and buyers want to be sure of an outlet 
for their purchases before laying in new 
supplies. 

Spring wheat patents seem to be espe- 
cially hard hit. Demand for soft winter 
wheat flours is always quiet in the local 
market. Some business is passing in 
hard winter wheat patents, but quota- 
tions have to be cut before it is possible 
to interest the trade. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Jan. 15: special spring pat- 
ents $8.75@8.90 bbl, standard patents 
$7.60@8.75, first clears $7.40@7.60; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@7.90; soft winter 
patents $7.15@7.80, straight $6.60@7.10, 
clear $6.40@6.60. 

NOTES 


Local Union No. 432, Bakers’ and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union, is starting a campaign to promote 
the ay oo | of bread masked with the 
union label. 

C. H. Morris, New York representative 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change last week, the guest of Elmer EF. 
Dawson, local representative. 

The semiannual meeting of the Bakers’ 
ana Confectionery Workers’ Internation- 
al Union was held Jan. 9 in Holyoke, 
Mass. Favorable - trade conditions 
throughout its territory were reported. 
The 40 delegates present declared them- 
selves unanimously in favor of newspa- 
per advertising as the best medium of 
publicity. It was voted to hold the next 
convention in Taunton, Mass. Charles 
Robertson, of Taunton, was re-elected 
president. 

Louis W. DePass 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was in a rut last week. It 
failed to respond either to the ups or 
downs in wheat. Some men in the trade 
regard this as a good omen of better 
things ahead. Offerings and sales were 
light, although something was done in a 
car lot way in near-by soft winter 
straight and hard winter short patent at 
or around inside quotations. Either 
stocks are large or the trade is doing no 
business. The United States is feeling 
the competition of Canada, Argentina, 


‘Russia and Australia, yet its wheat ex- 


ports already have been sufficient to in- 
sure it a small carry-over of the grain 
at the end of the season. 

Closing prices, Jan. 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.40; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 
patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) 
$5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
10,031 bbls flour destined for export. 

Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., is back from a business trip to New 
York. 


Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain receivers and exporters, Balti- 
more, has returned from Florida. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Jan. 
14, The attendance was small and only 
routine business was transacted. 


The directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce will elect a president 
on Feb. 2, and the most talked of mem- 
bers for the honor are Henry M. War- 
field, of Henry M. Warfield-Roloson Co., 
Inc., insurance, and Eugene H. Beer, of 
E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., grain and hay. 

The names of the five new candidates 
for the directorate of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, to serve three 
years and to be voted for at the annual 
election on Jan. 31, have been posted by 
the nominating committee as follows: 
George S. Jackson, Adelbert W. Mears, 
Eugene H. Beer, Charles E. Scarlett and 
Blanchard Randall, Jr. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port for the last two weeks: 23 cars No. 
1 hard spring, 185 No. 2 dark northern, 
38 No. 8 dark northern, 60 No. 4 dark 
northern, 6 No. 5 dark northern, 43 sam- 
ple grade dark northern, 39 No. 4 north- 
ern, 9 No. 5 northern, 4 No. 3 red winter, 
14 No. 4 red winter, 1 No. 5 red winter, 
2 No. 4 red winter, smutty; 11 sample 
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ade red winter, 1 sample grade red 
winter, smutty; 12 No. 4 mixed, 2 No. 
5 mixed, 14 sample grade mixed, 1 No. 
3 mixed, smutty; 3 No, 4 mixed, smutty; 
j sample grade mixed, smutty,—a total 
of 419. C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled by fluc- 
tuations in wheat, and local jobbers and 
bakers show no disposition to operate 
except to satisfy pressing needs. There 
is, however, little change in limits, com- 
pared with values ruling a week ago. 
Supplies are small. Export business is 
slow, foreign bids being generally out of 
line with the market. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 15: spring first 
patents $8@8.40, standard patent $7.65 
@s, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@8, straight $7.30@ 
7.50; soft winter straight $6@6.65. 

NOTES 

W. G. McLaughlin, manager of the 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn., 
was a recent visitor on ’change. [ 

John K. Seattergood, of S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co. grain, feed and hay mer- 
chants, is spending a few weeks at Pine- 
hurst, N. C 

The Commercial Exchange, at a spe- 
cial election on Jan. 10, adopted an 
amendment to the bylaws providing that 
no new membership certificate shall be 
sold by the exchange that will make the 
number of members exceed 350. 

Exports of grain from Philadelphia are 
increasing, according to statistics cover- 
ing the week ending Jan. 8, when this 
city was second and less than 600,000 
bus behind New York, with a total ex- 
portation of 1,993,000 bus wheat and 
117,000 bus barley. 


‘ 


PITTSBURGH 


Business was brisk last week. Ship- 
ping directions were improved. Sales of 
flour were not in large lots but there 
was a consistent movement. The larger 
bakers made fairly good-sized purchases. 
Rather attractive prices were made by 
mills to some of their regular customers, 
with the result that orders for future 
delivery were satisfactory. 

The bulk of business was in well- 
known established brands, springs get- 
ting the larger share of the orders. 
Small bakers continued to buy as their 
needs require. Demand for soft winter 
patents was considerably improved, 
while sales of clears were good. Trans- 
portation facilities from the mills to this 
territory thus far this winter have been 
exceptionally satisfactory, and this has 
militated against the custom of many 
bakers buying in large lots, fearing a 
tie-up on the railroads due to weather 
conditions. Semolina was in fair de- 
mand, and was quoted, Jan. 15, at 54c 
lb, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. : 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 15: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
25; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, clears 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

Harry Reese, for over 40 years en- 
gaged in the flour and grocery business 
at Harrisburg, Pa., died on Jan. 10. 

R. T. Hambleton, sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., has returned from a visit to Min- 
nesota. 

Simon J. Conrad, aged 76, a retired 
miller who for more than 40 years had 
operated a flour mill at Lilly, Pa., died 
on Dee. 31. 

On the eve of his retirement from the 
flour mill trade, William E. Boyer, who 
operated a mill near Chambersburg, Pa., 
was crushed to death in a grain conveyor. 

Over 1,200 grocers of Erie and their 
clerks visited and inspected the plant of 
the Firch Baking Co. on Jan. 9. The 
hew traveling oven was in operation all 
day. Refreshments were served and 
souvenirs distributed. 

The directors of the Berks County 
peorhouse awarded the contract for the 
annual supply of flour and feed to H. F. 
Marks, of Reading, Pa. His bid was 
$8.10 bbl for spring wheat flour; dairy 
feed, $43.50 ton; middlings, $40. 


= 
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SEATTLE 


Flour demand, which has been very 
quiet in the Pacific Northwest for some 
time, showed no improvement last week. 
Buyers feel that this is not the right 
time to contract ahead. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. 

There has been a moderate business 
done with the Atlantic seaboard via 
the Panama Canal, practically no busi- 
ness with the Middle West, and very 
little with the southeastern states. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Jan. 14: 


family short patents $7.30@7.80 bbl, 


basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.80@ 
6.90, 98’s; standard patent $6.80@7.20, 
98’s; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $7.85@8.30; 
Montana, $7.35@7.55. 

Export Trade——There was practically 
no oriental demand last week. Ameri- 
can flour prices are too high for North 
China and Hongkong, and the Philip- 
pine markets are overstocked. South 
and Central American demand showed 
considerable improvement last week, and 
demand became active. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

PS ees ee 46,800 22,461 48 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,161 43 
Weer GO ivcescvseae Daewee 27,805 53 
Two years ago..... 52,800 25,335 48 
Three years ago... 52,800 42,036 80 
Four years ago.... 52,800 27,211 52 
Five years ago.... 52,800 22,916 43 


Output of. Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Tam. O<1B weccccess 57,000 29,953 53 

Previous week .... 57,000 25,026 44 

Wee? OHO scsiccrces 57,000 26,242 46 

Two years ago..... 57,000 11,887 21 

Three years ago... 57,000 49,416 87 

Four years ago.... 57,000 28,851 1 

Five years ago.... 57,000 38,557 68 
NOTES 


O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., left for New York last 
week, 


R. H. Scott has sold a half interest in 


the Woodburn (Oregon) Milling Co. to 
Fred Holcomb. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma the first week of January: to 
the Philippines, 22,560 bbls; Hongkong, 
6,560; Amoy, 12,000; South America, 
1,670. 

A meeting of the Washington Flour 
Club was held here last week. Wil- 
liam Walmsley, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, delivered an 
address, and also spoke at a meeting 
of bakers. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will be represented by R. D. Lytle, sec- 
retary, at the conference at Kansas City, 
Jan. 20, between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commis- 
sions, shippers, and carriers. 

The Seattle office of the Grain Futures 
Administration inspected 609 cars of 
wheat received here in December, of 
which 167 graded No. 1; 299, No. 2; 82, 
No. 3; 25, No. 4; 11, No. 5; 25 were spe- 
cial grade, and 219 graded smutty. At 
Tacoma, 391 cars were inspected, of 
which 118 graded No. 1; 177, No. 2; 64, 
No. 3; 17, No. 4; 3, No. 5; 12 special 
grade, and 185 smutty. 

Twenty-two interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
with a monthly aggregate capacity of 
262,730 bbls flour, produced 137,460 in 
December, or 52 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 184,239 in November, 
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produced by 27 mills with a monthly 
capacity of 320,125, or 56 per cent ca- 
pacity, according to reports furnished 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association. 


Exports of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest were extremely light to North 
China during the calendar year 1926. 
Most of the oriental flour shipments 
went either to Hongkong, South China 
ports or to the Philippines. Shipments 
and ports of destination were as fol- 
lows: Hongkong, 385,150 bbls; Canton, 
5,500; Shanghai, 30,333; Yokohama, 
5,525; Kobe, 100; Dairen, 40,102; Koly- 
ma, Siberia, 1,327; Taku Bar, 5,000; Fu- 
Chau, 100; Tokyo, 750; Tsingtau, 3,950; 
Manila, 292,119; Iloilo, 54,451; Cebu, 75,- 
405; Zamboanga, 362; Amoy, 70,200; 
Singapore, 285; Saigon, 250. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business shows no marked im- 
provement. ‘The continued strength of 
the market is causing buyers to hold off. 
Bakers, generally, have not covered their 
requirements for the spring months and, 
should the market ease off, considerable 
business would be booked. Bakery busi- 
ness has improved, and deliveries are 
getting better. Present contracts should 
be cleaned up by February. Quotations, 
Jan. 18, 98’s, f.o.b., San Francisco, car- 
load lots, draft terms: top patents, $8.80 
@9 bbl; Montana standard patent $7.75 
@7.95, clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $7.70@7.90; Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $7.70@7.90; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents $6.90@7.10, 
straight grades $6.60@7; northern hard 
wheat patents, $7@7.20; northern pastry, 
$6.50@6.70. 





* * 


Fire, believed to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion, destroyed the 
triple warehouse of the Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma, Cal., on Jan. 9. 
The building was constructed in 1850. 
Loss was more than $100,000, including 
several thousand tons of hay, grain, corn 
and flour. E. M. Lairstncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market remains quiet, with 
no price changes. Production is. kept 
up to normal by deliveries on future 
contracts booked by large bakery con- 
cerns. Shipments into Los Angeles are 
about normal. Increased business is 
foreseen in the next few weeks. 

Quotations, Jan. 12, car lots, basis 
1%’s: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl; 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.60; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.20; Montana 
Straight grade, $7.70; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 

NOTES 

A. H. McConnell is now connected 
with the Globe Cotton Oil Mills, a sub- 
sidiary of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

Lucius H. Allen, manager of the Los 
Angeles plant of the Alco Flour Co., re- 
cently made a business trip to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Cliff C. Hine, vice president of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Gibson-Hintermeister Grain Mill- 
ing Co., 4560 East Forty-ninth Street, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, by A. J. and Clyde A. Gibson, 
of Glendale, and John D. Hintermeister, 
to engage in wholesale grain dealing. 

Ernest W. Losey, western representa- 
tive of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, and owner of the Daily 
Bread Shop, Pasadena, Cal., has moved 
his Los Angeles business offices from the 
Southwest Building, 130 South Broad- 
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way, to the second floor of a warehouse 
building at 364 South Anderson Street. 


The Associated Bakers of Southern 
California have opened a legal depart- 
ment, with the secretary-manager, Wil- 
liam Francis Ireland, in charge. Mem- 
bers of the association are given free 
legal advice, a minimum charge being 
made for services. 


Thomas R. Botts, sales director of the 
Los Angeles office of the Reynier Van 
Evera Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from an extended trip to the Middle 
West, where he visited his parents at 
Louisville, Ky., and called on the trade 
at the principal milling centers. 


PORTLAND 

There was a moderate business in the 
domestic flour market last week, and 
prices were steady and unchanged. On 
Jan. 15, top patents were listed at $7.65 
bbl, bakers hard wheat $7.75, and bakers 
blue-stem $7.15. 

Inquiries in the export flour market 
continued at prices far too low to be 
considered. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

we, Da: sc accteccs -» 18,232 29 
Previous week “rritrerin .. 33 
. 2 TS 45 
Te DOOGS BMD occ cceic ce 43,895 70 
Three years ago .. ose Mee 91 
Four years ago .. -. 87,619 65 
Five years ago .. - 31,784 55 


* * 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Co. 
building at Moro, Oregon, burned on 
Jan. 11. About 6,000 bus wheat were 
in storage, of which half was insured. 
The elevator was built during the war, 
and’ was owned and operated by farm- 
ers, with J. C. McKean as manager. 
The plant cost approximately $120,000, 
said to be covered by insurance. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


Increased flour demand from the 
Southeast and the Pacific Coast was re- 
ported by Utah millers last week. Ship- 
ping instructions were better. This 
strength had been anticipated because of 
active interest shown earlier in January. 

Resumption of operation by many 
small mills is reported, and the larger 
plants are operating at capacity. Book- 
ings assure similar conditions to March 
1 While elevators are well filled with 
wheat, millers are making special efforts 
to increase deliveries from rural dis- 
tricts, so as to assure supplies for the 
expected spring runs. 

Quotations are unchanged. On Jan. 
14 offerings to the Pacific Coast were 
at $7.45@8.10 bbl for top patents and 
$7.05@7.65 for second patents, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 
The Southeast was quoted $7.30@8.10 
for high patents and $7.10@7.55 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Dealers 
in Utah and Idaho were quoted top pat- 
ents at $6.65@7.25 and straights at $6.25 
@6.65, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from the 
San Francisco office. 

After spending several weeks in St. 
Louis and Chicago, B. L. Slack, secre- 
tary of the Ogden Grain Exchange, has 
returned. W. E. Zuppann. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

Porttanp, Orecon.— The great im- 
provement in quality of the 1926 wheat 
crop of the Pacific Northwest is shown 
in the inspection statistics issued by the 
federal grain inspector here. During the 
first six months of the current grain sea- 
son 20,297 cars were inspected, compared 
with 11,704 in the corresponding period 
of last season. Of the 1926 crop arrivals 
30.3 per cent graded No. 1, 50.9 per cent 
No. 2, 15.6 per cent No. 3 and 2.4 per 
cent No. 4. Inspections in the preceding 
season showed 19 per cent grading No. 
1, 40 per cent No. 2, 28 per cent No. 3 
and 9.6 per cent No. 4. The percentage 
of smut was larger this season than a 
year ago. 
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Increased Hog Production Is Forecast 


A tendency to increase hog production next year in regions outside the 
corn belt states, especially in the South, is shown by the Dec. 1 pig survey 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Post Office Department, through the rural carriers. 

While the corn belt states showed an increase of only 9 per cent in sows 
bred or to be bred for farrow in the spring of 1927, over the number far- 
rowed in the spring of 1926, for the United States the increase was 13 per 
cent, due to indicated increases of 14 per cent in the north Atlantic, 21 per 
cent in the south Atlantic, 34 per cent in the south central, and 25 per cent 


in the far western states. 


Hog production in the southern states has declined steadily from 1920 
to 1926, and has reached the lowest point in many years. It now seems prob- 
able that the low point has been reached, and that for the next few years 


there will be a strong tendency to increase production. 


For the corn belt 


states, the figures of sows bred to farrow next spring do not indicate any ma- 
terial increase in hog production in the spring of 1927 over that of 1926. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is very 
strong. Prices advanced again last 
week. There is a good demand for feeds, 
but only for quick shipment, and deal- 
ers having supplies are enjoying a good 
business. Mixers -are after supplies, as 
their products are moving in better vol- 
ume, and country dealers also are in the 
market. Offerings, however, are very 
light. Mills have practically nothing to 
offer, and they are also behind on deliv- 
eries. Jobbers complain that orders 
for November and December delivery 
are still unfilled. Spring bran was quot- 
ed, Jan. 15, at $29 ton, hard winter 
bran $29@29.25, standard middlings $30, 
flour middlings $34@35, red dog $38@39. 

Milwaukee.—Due to the fact that mills 
are offering relatively little feed, owing 
to the state of the flour trade, prices 
are firm and tending higher. Demand, 
while only fair, is sufficient to absorb the 
current output. The consumptive sea- 
sén is under full headway, and the trade 
looks for greater needs, which under ex- 
isting conditions tends to keep values 
strong. Winter bran has moved up- 
ward, although some handlers are still 
willing to sell somewhat under spring. 
February bran has been offered by in- 
terior mills at a shade less than prompt. 
Quotations, Jan. 15: spring bran $28.50 
@29 ton, winter bran $28.50@29.20, 
standard middlings $29@29.50, flour 
middlings $33@34, and red dog $37@38, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 


St. Louis—The millfeed market is 
stronger, and demand somewhat better. 
Prices advanced about $1 last week. Of- 
ferings continued barely sufficient to 


-meet the increased demand. Stocks are 


very low, and many buyers were forced 
into the market. Quotations, Jan. 15: 
soft winter wheat bran $28.50@29 ton, 
hard wheat bran $28@28.50, and gray 
shorts $32@33. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The large city mills are 
out of the market on standard bran and 
rye middlings, except in mixed cars. 
Production is barely sufficient to care for 
split-car inquiry, leaving little to be ap- 
plied against old contracts. City feed 
for immediate shipment is almost un- 
obtainable, and country offerings are 
limited. Temporarily, it is an output 
proposition. Southwestern prices have 
strengthened and, should eastern inquiry 
pick up, there is no saying what might 
happen to the market. 

Jobbers, within the last day or two, 
have sold bran to North Dakota points 
on the basis of $26.55 ton, Minneapolis. 
This western inquiry is improving daily. 
Line elevator companies are buying 
mixed cars for shipment into the North- 
west, evidently being unable to supply 
their needs nearer home. 

Feed manufacturers have been buying 
flour middlings on a liberal scale re- 
cently, which is rather unusual for this 
time of year. Recent surveys indicate 





a big increase in the pig crop this spring, 
so that jobbers look for a healthy de- 
mand for middlings throughout the 
spring and early summer. In the mean- 
time, stocks are light, without much pros- 
pect of being able to accumulate any. 

Mills quote standard bran at $26.50 
and pure bran at $27.50 ton, standard 
middlings $27.50@28, flour middlings $32 
@32.50, red dog $35.50@36.50, wheat 
mixed feed $27@33, and rye middlings 
$21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Country feeds average 50c ton under 
city. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Jan. 18 Year ago 
EOE Pe $26.50@27.50 $26.25 @26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@28.00 26.25 @26.50 
Flour middlings.. 30.50@32.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.50 34.00@38.00 

Duluth.—Millfeed is strong, but mills 
are not in a position to sell much, due to 
light production. Inquiry is coming for 
both prompt and deferred delivery and 
from both the East and the West. One 
mill is sold up, and the other has little 
to offer. The scarcity of offerings and 
the wintry weather are stimulating the 
strength, and the situation is unusual in 
that inquiries are coming from points 
not heard from in a long time. 


Great Falls —Offerings from mills are 
light, on account of their heavy commit- 
ments. Demand continues strong. On 
Jan. 15 standard bran was quoted at $25 
ton and standard middlings at $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Active buying of all 
classes of millfeed developed early last 
week and sent prices in the Southwest 
$1@2 higher. Demand for bran dimin- 
ished somewhat at the end of the week, 
but prices held firm. Central states 
mixers were the heaviest buyers, while 
orders came to Missouri River and 
Kansas mills from southeastern territory 
for the first time in a considerable pe- 
riod. Oklahoma and Texas mills have 
been supplying that section during most 
of this crop year. Shorts are especially 
strong, due to the activity of one large 
user, who bought up every offering in 
sight for January delivery. Late last 
week, both brown and gray were hardly 
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obtainable. Prices, Jan. 15, basis car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $25.50@ 
26 ton; brown shorts, $28.50@29; gray 
shorts, $31@82. 

A tchison.—The millfeed market is again 
showing strength, and shorts responded 
with additional gains. Offerings are 
rather limited, because of the scarcity in 
shipping instructions. Future feed is 
slightly under the spot basis, although a 
few sales have been reported at the full 
advance. Quotations, Jan. 15, basis car 
lots, sacked, Missouri River: bran, $26 
ton; mill-run, $28.50; gray shorts, $31. 

Hutchinson.—Many inquiries were re- 
ceived for feed ‘last week but few buy- 
ers would meet mill prices. Stocks are 
pretty well cleared, and some forward 
booking of bran and shorts is taking 
place. Quotations, Jan. 15, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $26 ton; mill-run, $29; gray 
shorts, $32. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues active, a 
heavy demand prevailing. Prices have 
strengthened. Quotations, Jan. 18, per 
100 lbs: bran, $1.25@1.35; mill-run, $1.40 
@1.45; gray shorts, $1.55@1.60. 

Oklahoma City—Feed demand was 
stronger last week, and came from a 
wide area that covered much of the 
Southeast. Bran especially was wanted, 
and some dealers insisted on car lot ship- 
ments. One mill sold cars of bran at 
$28.50 ton, delivered, Memphis. There 
was little car lot shipping, however. 
Prices, Jan, 14: straight bran $1.39 per 
100 lbs, mill-run $1.40, and wheat gray 
shorts $1.65. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Jan. 14 at $31 ton, mixed 
feed $32@382.50, and middlings $33@34, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millers last weeek report- 
ed continued good demand for millfeed, 
with prices only slightly changed. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 15: bran, $29 ton; mixed 
feed, $30@31; shorts, $31@33. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Feed prices continue firm, 
with fair demand. Quotations, Jan. 14: 
red dog, $43@45 ton; flour middlings, 
$36.50@37; standard middlings, $34.50@ 
35; standard bran, $34@34.50. 

Memphis.—Light offerings and im- 
proved demand last week brought higher 
prices for millfeed, with the trade in this 
territory poorly supplied. On Jan. 15, 
wheat bran was offered at $29 ton, while 
shippers asked $34 for gray shorts. Buy- 
ers are still trying to pick up bargains, 
expecting colder weather to stimulate 
feeding. 

Atlanta.—The millfeed market is be- 
ginning to show signs of renewed activ- 
ity. Orders last week were better than 
for two or three months, and the out- 
look promises good business for the next 
several weeks. Salesmen recently out in 
the territory for Atlanta brokers state 
that dealers are feeling much better 
over the future than they have in some 
months, and plan to buy on a much 
larger basis than has been their custom 
since last fall. Collections, however, are 
still slow. Prices gained $1.50@2 last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 14: bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $35@37 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@37; standard middlings, $34 
@35; red dog, $47@48. 

Nashville—The millfeed market has a 
steady tone, with the majority of mills 
reporting a fair demand. Cold weath- 
er has increased requirements for feed. 
Many buyers allowed stocks to run low 
during the holidays, and are now buy- 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 18, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
BePine WAR. cccccecievss Os ives @29.00 $..... @26.50 vee @..... $..0..@..... $33.60@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.00@29.25 .....@..... eeee-@26.00 28.00@28.25 .....@..... 
GOGE WHOP BOAR aoeecss sovns iP £400 -— sabe wx ases ToT, Oe 28.00@28.50 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@30.00 27.50@28.00 30.00@31.00 .....@..... 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@35.00 32.00 @32.50 31.50@32.50 32.50@33.25 37.00@38.00 
a seca eos 5 4 eree's 38.00@39.00 35.50 @36.50 reo. Se eer: er 43.00@44.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
. . 2. Sa Rae Bs wacd @30.00 $34.50 @35.00 $34.00@35.00 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... esas 84.50@35.00 34.00@34.25 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ved 6 ORS os 35.00 @35.50 34.75@35.00 33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... ..... @31.00 35.00@36.00 35.00@35.50 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @34.00 40.00 @41.00 39.50@40.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Red Gog ......ceeeeeeee ceeee @39.00 44.00@45.00 44.50@45.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
eee ee Ba cvcs @32.00 t @34.00 $.....@40.00 
CUOMO 6.00.00 0ts. eesod @ 24.00 @ 26.00 ae SP 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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ing again. Quotations, Jan. 15: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $26@28 ton; standard 
middlings, $29@31. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore——The millfeed market was 
barely steady and lifeless throughout. 
Quotations, Jan. 15, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft winter 
bran, $33.50@34; standard middlings, 
$33@34; flour middlings, $37@38; red 
dog, $43@44. 

Philadelphia.—There is rather more de- 
mand for millfeed, and the market rules 
firm and higher under light offerings, 
Quotations, Jan. 15, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $34.50@35 ton, hard winter 
bran $34.50@35, soft winter bran $35@ 
35.50, standard middlings $35@36, flour 
middlings $40@41, as to quality, and 
red dog $44@45. 

Buffalo.—Millfeed is dull and unset- 
tled, with jobbers quoting 50c under 
mills. Demand slumped earlier than 
usual this year, due doubtless to the low 
price of other feeds and grains. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 15: bran, $30 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $31; flour middlings, 
$35.50; red dog, $40. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds continued dull 
and easy last week, with light domestic 
offerings. There was some pressure to 
sell bran and middlings at 25@75c ton 
discount by a few mills, February- 
March shipment, but the general market 
was above these quotations for prompt 
shipment. Other feeds were quiet, with 
the market unchanged. No Canadian 
pure spring bran or middlings were of- 
fered. Quotations, Jan. 15: spring bran, 
$33.50@34.75 ton; winter bran, $33.50@ 
33.75 for hard and $34.75@35 for soft; 
standard middlings, $35@35.50; flour 
middlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, $36 
@39.50; red ,dog, $45.50@46; stock feed, 
$36; reground oat hulls, $16. 

Pittsburgh—More activity was noted 
in the millfeed market last week. Sales 
were more frequent and larger in volume. 
This was especially true of bran and 
middlings. Prices are higher. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 15: standard middlings, $33@ 
33.50 ton; flour middlings, $37@38; 
spring bran, $32@33; red dog, $41@42. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Demand for millfeed 
has dropped off. Immediate require- 
ments have been satisfied, and buyers 
are showing little interest in futures at 
present high prices. Mills report their 
limited outputs well sold up, and offer- 
ings are light. Quotations, Jan. 13, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
prompt shipment, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, March, $32.50@33.50 
ton; Kansas bran, $36@387; northern 
standard bran and mill-run, $33@34; 
white bran and mill-run, $34.50@35.50; 
northern red mill-run, $382@33; mid- 
dlings, $46.50@47.50; low grade flour, 
$51@52. 

Seattle—A good demand for millfeed 
continued last week. Stocks were light, 
and the mills had little to offer. Prices, 
however, were easier than the week be- 
fore. Washington standard mill-run was 
quoted, Jan. 15, at $27 ton to jobbers. 
Montana mills were out of the market 
for prompt shipment, and demanded 
$29.50 ton for mixed feed for February 
and March. 

Portland.—Millfeed prices were main- 
tained last week, although demand was 
quiet. Stocks are ot moderate size, but 
unevenly distributed. On Jan. 19 mills 
listed straight cars of mill-run at $30 
ton, and middlings at $45. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed last week ad- 
vanced $1@2. More buyers than scll- 
ers are in the market, and stocks are 
low. Demand is keeping up, and millers 
are optimistic. Local production is 
about normal. Quotations, Jan. 12: 
Kansas bran, $35 ton; white mill-run, 
$36; red mill-run, $34.50; blended mill- 
run, $35; flour middlings, $47. 

Ogden.—The advance of millfeed prices 
last week was believed due, primarily, 
to continued heavy demand on the Pa- 
cific Coast, little eastern bran being of- 
fered in California. Utah and Idaho 
mills are making heavy shipments. 
Prices have advanced in the intermoun- 
tain territory. On Jan. 15 red bran and 
mill-run were quoted to the Pacific Coast 
at $33.50@34.50 ton, blended bran and 
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mill-run $34.50, white bran $35 @36.50, 
and middlings $47.50@48.50, car lots, 
fo.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Quotations to Utah 
and Idaho dealers: red bran $29.50@ 
30.50 ton, white bran $31, middlings $44 
@45, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Millfeed continues in good 
demand, although stocks in hands of 
country dealers are a little larger than 
for several months. Mill stocks of bran, 
shorts and middlings are depleted, thus 
forcing the sales departments to arrange 
their sales and shipments of these com- 
modities pro rata to the quantities of 
four included in mixed cars. Prices re- 
main firm, and it is expected that the 
old differential of $7 ton over shorts for 
middlings soon will be re-established. 
United States buyers are showing a deep 
interest in the market, but sales for 
shipment to New England do not 
amount to much just now. Quotations, 
Jan. 14: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, 
middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal rate points. At Fort Wil- 
liam: bran $24 ton, shorts $26, mid- 
dlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 ton less when containing mill-run 
screenings. 

Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is ex- 
cellent, but production is light and mills 
are finding it difficult to supply their 
customers’ needs. A good deal more 
business could be done if the feed were 
available. Prices did not change since 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 15: bran 
$32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings $40, 
jute, mixed cars, cash terms, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

W innipeg.—Further severe snowstorms 
in many parts of the Canadian West 
have enhanced the stringency of the 
willfeed situation. Demand for bran 
and shorts is heavy, and none of the 
prairie mills have any on hand. Less- 
ened demand for flour has resulted in a 
limited outturn of millfeed, millers in 
this part of the country having consid- 
erably less to offer than usual. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 15, Fort William basis: Mani- 
toba, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katecnewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; 
Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 15, in tons, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1,657 604 15,060 12,859 
Kansas City .. 980 380 2,440 7,540 
New York .... eee 3 eee ee 
Baltimore ..... 192 217 ‘ee 
Philadelphia .. 180 340 eee eos 
Milwaukee .... eee 90 2,756 2,598 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the dried buttermilk market.. Demand 
continues quite active both for near-by 
and deferred deliveries. It was quoted, 
Jan. 15, at 10@I11c lb, bulk, Chicago. 
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Chicago.—Colder weather and snow 
stimulated interest in mixed feeds, and 
manufacturers report a general improve- 
ment in the demand. Most sales are for 
near-by shipment, and some orders re- 
quire shipment immediately, indicating 
that stocks are light. Manufacturers ex- 
pect a good business during the next 
few months. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Jan. 15, at $39.50@40 ton, 
Chicago, first grade poultry feeds $42 
@483, first grade mash feeds $56@57. 


Milwaukee.—An advance of $1 ton is 
noted in the linseed cake market. De- 
mand has improved considerably, and 
while there is no heavy volume of busi- 
ness passing, the offerings of mills are 
light and readily absorbed. Quotation, 
Jan. 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47@47.50 ton. 


St. Louis——Local mixed feed manu- 
facturers report a slight improvement in 
business. Demand for all classes of 
feeds is a little more active, most of it 
for prompt shipment, and stocks are be- 
ing kept at a fairly low point. Manu- 
facturers are getting ready for the 
spring chick feed business. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 15, at $40 
ton, high grade horse feed $38.50, and 
scratch feed $43. 


Nashville——Some improvement was re- 
ported in demand for mixed feeds last 
week, and mills were increasing produc- 
tion, but business is still below normal. 
Prices were firm and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 15: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$31@41 ton; dairy feed, $30@40; poul- 
try scratch feed, $39@48; poultry mash 
feed, $58@68. 


Memphis.—Buyers continue to take 
only routine requirements, and mixed 
feed mills are operating on a light 
schedule. The home supply of feedstuffs 
appears to be larger than thought in 
certain districts, but colder weather is 
increasing the necessity for feeding, and 
stocks are light. Poultry and dairy 
feeds are moving better than a year ago. 


Atlanta.—Buyers are placing orders 
on a good basis, and doing more advance 
buying in this market than in some 
weeks. Collections continue compara- 
tively slow, however, and because of the 
low cotton prices, which are adversely 
affecting collections of the buyers, do 
not promise any early improvement. It 
is believed, however, that much more ad- 
vance buying will be done the coming 
few weeks than in several months, as 
stocks are very low in the hands of even 
the largest buyers. Prices are $1 higher. 
Quotations, Jan. 14: best grade horse 
feed $43@44 ton, lower grades $30@31; 
best grade chicken feed $51@52, lower 
grade $41@45. 


Montreal.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
slightly below normal, although im- 
proved, and is satisfactory under present 
conditions. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 14, car lots, 


f.o.b., Montreal rate points: special high 
grade feed $43 ton, first grade $39@40, 
second grade $34@38, third grade $29; 
chicken feed, $69; growing mash, $72; 
first quality scratch grains $54, seconds 
$51. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for all lines of 
mixed feeds is good. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, Jan. 15: 
oat chop $46.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$44.25, crushed oats $45.25, barley meal 
$42.25, corn meal $40.25, feed wheat 
$54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick feed $65.25 
@68.25, car lots, delivered at Ontario 
country points; less than car lots are 
quoted at the same prices, but the basis 
is f.o.b., point of shipment; discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a better de- 
mand for cottonseed products last week. 
Inquiries were improved, but shipments 
were not large, the total through this 
port being only 2,290 bags meal, most of 
which went to Hamburg. Prices re- 
mained firm, and some dealers expect 
slight advances. Quotations, Jan. 13: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$24.50@25 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $28.25@28.50; hulls, 
sound quality, $5@5.25. 

Memphis.—Advancing prices on cot- 
tonseed prevailed last week, as mills of- 
fered less and buying was fair. Re- 
duced movement of seed and decreasing 
stocks caused mills to be more independ- 
ent, while evidence of heavy consumption 
continued. Exporters were active in 
some districts. Covering of requirements 
by some short traders also was a feature. 
On Jan. 15 41 per cent was offered at 
$31 ton and 43 per cent at $32. Cotton- 
seed hulls were firm, selling at $5 ton, 
bulk. 


Minneapolis.—Cottonseed meal has 
strengthened very materially. Manufac- 
turers and southern brokers are offering 
to buy back meal under contract, and 
pay within. $1 of the present market. 
Quotations are firm at $37 ton in mixed 
cars, and $36@36.50 in straight cars, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Milwaukee.—A rather sharp advance 
in the asking limits on cottonseed meal 
has not affected the trade favorably, and 
business is very light. Cottonseed meal 
has been so cheap for several months 
that ideas as to values cannot follow the 
recent enhancement, judging by the lack 
of buying. Quotation, Jan. 15, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $31.50@35.50 ton. 

San Francisco.—The cottonseed meal 
market is weak, and there is little activ- 
ity, due to cheapness of coconut meal at 
$27. ton. The high price of millfeed is 
causing mixers to turn to the cheapest 
feeds possible to cut down costs. On 
Jan. 15 cottonseed meal was quoted at 
$34 ton, San Francisco, for 43 per cent 
protein. 

Los Angeles—Cottonseed prices re- 
main firm, and mills report buying is sat- 
isfactory. Demand for cottonseed prod- 
ucts was given a decided impetus last 
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week by the rise in other feeds. De- 
mand is expected to keep up well for 
some time. Production in southern Cali- 
fornia is heavy, and mills have large 
stocks. Cottonseed meal, Jan. 12, was 
quoted at $31 ton. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was strong 
last week, with prices advanced $3@4. 
Offeriings were limited. Shippers, on 
Jan. 15, quoted meal at $36@40.50 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, Bos- 
ton points. Local demand was fair, with 
some resellers taking advantage of the 
higher prices asked and reselling at 50c 
@$1 under mill prices. 

Pittsburgh.—A fair business was done 
in cottonseed meal last week, with prices 
considerably higher. The bulk of it was 
in small lots for prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 15: 43 per cent protein, 
$36.50 ton; 41 per cent, $35.50; 36 per 
cent, $33.50. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal has been 
selling well. Late last week the price 
advanced $4.25. At the new figures it 
is difficult to say whether the good in- 
quiry will continue. Quotations, Jan. 
15: 43 per cent protein $39 ton, car lots, 
Hamilton freights. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 17, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
PT ht6n a6 &6 > aAs-0d 4:9 $26.50 $26.00@26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... -50 26.50@27.00 
Middlings ............ 25.50 26.560@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 31.00@31.50 
Red dog ............. 38.00 35.00@35.50 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 27.50@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 44.50@45.00 
A ws 34.50 34.00@34.50 
Se 34.50 35.50@36.00 
Red dog* ............ 45.50 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

SEE Us. 6-a'e Sea's aa wae <0 25.50 @ 26.00 


Middlings tae cal oh a 
Flour middlings ...... 
Country mixed feed .. 29.5 
Red dog ... Terre es 


26.50 @27.00 
31.00 @31.50 
27.50 @ 28.50 





34.00 @34.50 
St. Louis— 
Beam .... seeesees 28.50 28.00@29.00 


Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 


29.00 @30.00 
31.50@32.50 


Oat feed ... $6aee6% 8.50 10.00 @12.00 
Hominy feed .. 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buftalo— 

Pure bran .... -++++. 30.50 31.00@32.00 
BPO sccciccsccccesecs SOOO 90,00080.56 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings . 36.00 @36.50 
Red dog 39.50 @40.00 

35.00 @36.00 





Heavy mixed feed 


Oil meal 42.00 @ 43.00 


Kansas City— 


Pure bran .. > Senta .. 27.00 26.50@27.00 


Bran ..... care -. 26.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts .. -.++. 29.50 28.50@29.00 
Gray shorts ..... - 32.00 31.00@31.50 
aw alas a 41.00 34.00@35.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .. +++. 85.50 34.50@35.00 
Pure bran ............ 34.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring bran .. -.+++. 84.50 33.00@33.50 


34.00 @35.00 
44.00 @45.00 
39.00 @ 42.50 


Spring’ middlings 
Red dog 
Flour middlings 















January February March 


35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 


22.00 
21.00 


2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27} 6 13 20 27} 3 10 17 24)1 





Range of Bran Prices 














May June 


8 15 22 


April 











July 
5 12 19 26]3 10 17 24 31}7 
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16 23 30 
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14 21 28} 4 11 18 25|2 9 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There was a steady wheat 
market here last week. Offerings were 
readily picked up, especially the better 
milling grades. Mill buyers were in the 
market for milling quality hard winter 
wheat, but red winters were not active. 
Export demand apparently was filled the 
previous week, as very little business was 
done last week. Premiums on No. 1 red 
were 1@I%4c under May, No. 2 red 1% 
@2c under, No. 3 red 4@8ec under; No. 
1 hard 5@6c over, No. 2 hard 4@5c 
over, No. 3 hard 8c over to 4c under; 
No. 1 dark northern spring 5@12c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 2@10c over, No. 1 
northern 3@10c over. 


Minneapolis.—Cash wheat premiums 
are firm, with a good milling demand for 
top qualities, 13 per cent, or better, pro- 
tein, and heavy test weight. Light- 
weight, low protein wheat is hard to 
move. More buying orders were report- 
ed in the last day or two than during 
all last week. For 15 per cent protein 
wheat 6@9c bu over May is asked; 14 
per cent, 5@8c over; 13 per cent, 4@9c 
over; 12 per cent, 2@6c over; for any- 
thing ‘under 12 per cent, lc under to 8c 
over May, acc6rding to weight and qual- 
ity. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 15 
was $1.404%2@1.47%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3914@1.43%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 18 at $1.414%2.@1.47%2, and No. 1 
northern $1.4012@1.43%2. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 15 
was $1.3942@1.59¥2, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3642@1.54%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Jan. 18 at $1.40%,@1.54%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.3877%,.@1.49%. 


Based on the close, Jan. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.24; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.12. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Jan. 15, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis .. 43,228 62,866 64,054 68,394 
Duluth . 28,744 62,471 86,661 23,989 
Totals ..... 71,972 115,337 150,715 82,383 


Duluth—Receipts of spring wheat 
continue fairly steady. Cash remains 
uninteresting, although choice high pro- 
tein is in better demand from mills. 
Elevators are taking ordinary offerings, 
while off grades go at discounts. No. 1 
dark closed Jan. 15 at $1.444%@1.504% 
bu, No. 2 dark $1.40‘%,.@1.47%, No. 3 
dark $1.36%4,@1.45%; No. .1 northern 
spring, $1.414,@1.49%. A good demand 
exists for milling durum at unchanged 
premiums, all offerings meeting ready 
sale. Elevators support the market for 
ordinary, and lately have given more at- 
tention to low grade. Red durum is 
moving slowly at wide discounts, espe- 
cially for bin burnt. A better volume 
of shipping was noted to outside mill 
points last week. Top premium on the 
No. 1 and No. 2 amber closed 40c bu on 
Jan. 5, No. 1 durum 20c, and No. 1 
mixed 30c, over the May price. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-———Amber durum——, Te 
o. 


Jan. No. 1 No. 2 1 No. 2 
8... 142 @179 141 @179 159 159 
10... 142% @179% 141% @179% 159% 159% 
11... 141% @178% 140% @178% 158% 158% 
12... 142% @179% 141% @179% 159% 159% 
13... 1421%4@179% 141% @179% 159% 159% 
14... 141% @178% 140% @178% 158% 158% 
15 142 @179 141 @179 159 159 


Winnipeg.—tTrading in this market 
last week was light. Prices moved with- 
in a small range, as was the case in the 
preceding week, the various breaks mak- 
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ing consequent recoveries. Lack of ex- 
port support has been much in evidence, 
and in other directions buying has at 
no time been more than moderate. Of- 
ferings generally have been light. Over- 
sea buyers appear to be chiefly interested 
in Argentine wheat, which is being of- 
fered at prices very much below the rul- 
ing quotations on Manitobas. Late last 
week some short covering was in evi- 
dence. Millers were small buyers of the 
contract grades. Winnipeg largely fol- 
lowed the trend of United States mar- 
kets, and, in sympathy with these, closed 
slightly higher for the week. No. 1 
northern wheat, in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur, closed, Jan. 15, at 
$1.34, bu. 


Kansas City.—Improvement in flour 
business recently brought wider outlet 
for cash wheat in this market, local and 
outside mills furnishing a fairly broad 
demand. Most mills, however, are hold- 
ing liberal supplies of grain in their own 
elevators. Farmers are not ready sell- 
ers, although roads and weather in the 
wheat growing sections of Kansas and 
Oklahoma have been favorable for mar- 
keting. Premiums are firm. Quotations, 
Jan. 15: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.3614,@ 
1.40% bu, No. 2 $1.36@1.40, No. 3 $1.33 
@1.39, No. 4 $1.81@1.88; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.33@1.35, No. 3 
$1.31@1.33%, No, 4 $1.281,@1.30%. 


Milwaukee——The cash wheat market 
closed the week unchanged, although it 
was subject to considerable fluctuation. 
Offerings continued light, while demand 
was good, particularly on shipping ac- 
count. Premiums on hard winter were 
enhanced. Little choice dark northern 
is coming to this market, and there are 
only nominal quotations. Receipts were 
15 cars, against 17 in the previous week 
and 49 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
Jan. 15: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
$1.42@1.45 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.44 
@1.45, No. 1 red winter $1.41@1.42, No. 
1 mixed $1.37@1.40, and No. 1 durum 
$1.34@1.35. 


St. Louis.—A fair assortment of soft 
wheat was offered, but demand was slow 
at any advance in prices. Shippers and 
local mills bought moderately. Hard 
wheat nominal, and track offerings very 
light. Receipts last week were 243 cars, 
against 153 in the previous one. Cash 
prices, Jan. 15: No. 2 red $1.40 bu, No. 3 
red $1.38; No. 1 hard $1.43, No. 2 hard 
$1.43. 


Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.35 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, on Jan. 14. 


Nashville——A fairly good demand pre- 
vails for wheat. Mills are resuming op- 
erations on an increased scale, and while 
they have fairly liberal supplies of wheat, 
they are in the market for more grain 
to cover running needs. Wheat was 
slightly irregular last week, but moved 
in a narrow range. No. 2 red, with bill, 
Jan. 15, was quoted at $1.51@1.54 bu, 
Nashville. 

Buffalo—Wheat demand is light: A 
few cars of red winter were sold last 
week for feeding mixtures. Offerings are 
light. Mills show little interest. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 15 
was unchanged to %c higher, compared 
with a week before, with export demand 
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good and stocks, about evenly divided 
between domestic and Canadian, showing 
an increase of 39,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Jan. 15: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.47%, 
bu; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$:.424%,; southern No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.41%; No. 3 $1.87%, No. 4 
$1.334%,, No. 5 $1.2914; range of southern 
bag lots by sample for week, $1.36@1.41. 
Most arrivals of wheat went to export 
elevators. Exports included 107,456 bus 
domestic and 525,150 Canadian, Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week were 416,- 
617 bus; stock, 1,385,934. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market last 
week was alternately higher and lower, 
closing quiet and easy at a net decline 
of ¥%c. Quotations, Jan. 15, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.48 
bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41 
bid. 

New York.—The New York wheat 
market showed considerable activity the 
middle of last week, although there was 
a dropping back later. Export sales 
were fair, falling off as the week wore 
on. Quotations, Jan. 15: No. 2 red, 
c.i.t., domestic, $1.58% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.69%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.59%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.573,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.53%. 


Seattle——There was a good demand 
for wheat last week, but little could be 
obtained in the country at current prices. 
Cash quotations, No. 1, sacked, to ar- 
rive, coast, Jan. 14: soft white and Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.36 bu; western white 
and northern spring, $1.35; western red, 
$1.32; hard winter, $1.341,. 


Portland.—The wheat market was 
steady last week. Farmers in some sec- 
tions are selling more freely, but the 
offerings have been promptly absorbed 
by exporters. Closing bids for January 
delivery at the Merchants’ Exchange, on 
Jan. 15: Big Bend blue-stem and hard 
white, $1.33144 bu; Federation, soft white 
and western white, $1.33; northern 
spring, $1.32; hard winter, $1.3112; west- 
ern red, $1.28%. 


Ogden.—Wheat prices advanced last 
week, Utah millers making a special ef- 
fort to induce farmers to renew deliv- 
eries. Weather conditions improved, but 
little wheat was brought to shipping 
points. Reports of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange showed that receipts during 
December were only one third of those 
for the same month in 1925. The basis 
is 3c bu higher. Quotations, Jan. 15, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden: No. 2 northern spring, $1.23@ 
1.30 bu; No. 2 dark Turkey red, $1.18 
@1.31; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02@1.16; 
No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13. 


Toronto.—Delivery of Ontario winter 
wheat shows improvement since Jan. 1, 
although there is no rush to sell. In 
some sections mills are not able to get 
all they require, while in others supplies 
are fairly plentiful. It is difficult to say 
whether farmers are holding for higher 
prices or have already marketed all their 
wheat. At any rate, there is little sur- 
plus of grain. Prices showed no change. 
Quotations, Jan. 15: wagonloads of good 
milling grain at mill doors, $1.20@1.25 
bu; car lots $1.30@1.385, on track, at 
country points. There is plenty of 
spring wheat at bay ports, and western 
spring wheat millers should not suffer 
from want of supplies. The price was 
fractionally lower. On Jan. 15 No. 1 
northern was quoted at $1.47% bu, track, 
bay ports. 

Great Falls.—Wheat is showing con- 
siderable activity, elevators reducing 
their stocks prior to tax assessment time. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending. 





July 1 to—— 





Wheat to— Jan. 8,'27 Jan. 9, '26 Jan. 1, °27 Jan. 8,’'27 Jan. 9, °26 
SOME 6065 os VWeesctovanee 360,000 135,000 502,000 6,629,000 1,402,000 
United Kingdom ....... 863,000 378,000 1,802,000 33,287,000 8,583,000 
Ree TROPGR ccicescnce 1,324,000 138,000 1,955,000 46,517,000 10,000,000 
GRGED wdvissccescccsce’? eeeews* ~<*\Sewhbes 39,000 16,602,000 11,736,000 
Other countries ........ 10,000 28,000 19,000 15,207,000 4,766,000 

Tetals .cisvccccccee BS, 667,000 679,000 4,317,000 118,242,000 36,487,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *282,000 251,000 227,000 9,252,000 7,493,000 

ES Pe Serer error 676,000 36,000 442,000 11,721,000 22,188,000 

SE EPPETRN .  UP CR Pe ere 271,000 1,536,000 283,000 7,912,000 10,628,000 

J! SPA 2 Peer e rrr. i 422,000 125,000 55,000 3,202,000 22,696,000 

PEO <6 se eeve d babs 66-0 Gen wes 326,000 28,000 197,000 5,956,000 6,149,000 


,0 
*Including via Pacific ports: flour, 41,900 bbls. 
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Choice No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at $1.26 bu, delivered, Great 
Falls, on Jan. 15. ; 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were firmer early 
last week, but later they declined. De. 
mand was fair, but not as active as jp 
previous weeks. No. 2 white were quot- 
ed at 50@50%,c bu, No. 3 white 45@47¢, 
and No. 4 white 40@4lc. Cash rye was 
a little easier at the week end. There 
were steady shipments out of this mar. 
ket, and mill buyers shopped around for 
supplies. No. 3 rye was quoted at 98c bu, 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 15, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 17, respectively; 
No. 3 white oats, 444,@45%c, 441, @16c; 
No. 2 rye, 987%,.@99%,c, 95@99c; barley, 
55@72c, 55@72c. 

Duluth—Although fair inquiry was 
reported for oats, the lack of receipts 
and offerings practically shut out trade 
last week. On Jan. 15 No. 3 white, 
track or to arrive, were quoted 8@4¢ 
under Chicago May, lower grades going 
at wider discounts, according to color, 
weight and condition. A few more cars 
of barley arrived late last week, result- 
ing in a little better cash trade. Good 
malting offerings sold readily, but buy- 
ers seemed to be well filled up on the 
ordinary. Poor and feeding stuff moved 
slowly within unchanged limits. The 
closing range, Jan. 15, was 51@69c bu. 
Rye received better attention from lo- 
cals, with the narrowing of discounts. 
Good dry milling met best sale, with 
medium and low grades trailing. No. 1 
and No. 2 closed at May price to Ic un- 
der. The rye market undertone im- 
proved on export demand. 

Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
last week was limited, chiefly owing to 
restricted offerings. Oats continue 
scarce. Barley has enjoyed a fairly good 
demand at times, but limited offerings 
have, as in the case of oats, curtailed 
sales. The call for rye has not amounted 
to much, although this grain has been 
held fairly steady by the strength in 
United States markets. The cash mar- 
ket is dull and featureless. Quotations, 
Jan. 15: No. 1 Canadian western oats, 
57%,c bu; barley, 664%4c; rye, 95%c. 

Milwaukee.—While cash rye gained 
2%c last week, oats samples closed un- 
changed and barley was firm. There is 
a good demand for the light offerings. 
Rye showed strength independent of 
wheat, due to the good call, with small 
offerings. Receipts were 16 cars, against 
25 in the previous week and 28 a year 
ago. Closing quotations, Jan. 15: No. 2 
rye, 9954c@$1.00% bu; No. 3 white oats, 
454,@48Y,c; malting barley 66@8vc, 
pearling 80@8lc. 

Boston.—Old oats for shipment all- 
rail, on Jan. 15, were offered at 65@T75c 
bu for regular 40@42-lb; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 62@65c; new regular 38@40-lb, 60 
@62c; regular 36@38-lb, 58@60c; regu- 
lar 34@36-lb, 57@58c. 

Buffalo.—There is a good demand for 
heavy weight oats from local industries, 
but nearly all offerings grade No. 3 and 
No. 4 white. Quotations, Jan. 15: No. 
3 white 50'%c bu, No. 4 white 485{c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 15: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58@58¥,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 54@541,c. 

Pittsburgh.—Business is brisk in oats. 
Orferings are light. Quotations, Jan. 15: 
No. 2 white, 55c bu; No. 3 white, 53c. 


Philadelphia.—Oats are quiet, and 
prices last week eased off %4c. Offerings 
are moderate, but ample. Quotations, 


Jan. 15, car lots, as to location: No. 2 
white, 573,@58%,c bu; No. 3 white, 54% 
@56%,c. 

New York.—The New York market 
showed slightly more activity last week. 
Stocks were large, but prices were well 
maintained. Oats quotation, Jan. 15, 
May, basis Buffalo delivery, 52%,c. 


Toronto.—Demand for American corn 
continues strong, and the price has ad- 
vanced 5c since a week ago, while rye 
increased 2c, Other grains were un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 15: Ontario 
oats (nominal) 50@52c bu, barley 63@ 
67c, rye 92@94c, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 American yellow corn, all- 
rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
90c; No. 3 Canadian western oats 47¢, 
c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 64c. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS Df 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
fi...0-. 188% 129% 140 138% 
¢..... 140% 130% 141% 140 
13...--- 189% 130% 141% 139 
Oe 130 140% 138% 
ee 130% 141% 138% 
17..---- 189% 130% 140% 138 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Jan. May July May July 
ll...--- 182% 122% oT ae 
ca,.. sae 124% SOUL) > mobos 
13....-. 133% 123% ee ears 
Mik... San 123% | | rrr 
15....-. 132% 123% aren 
ge 133% 123% >) 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Jan Ma July May July 
ae 141% 134% , vince. Tenbes 
12.. 143% oe. Seika states 
13 143% Been. VGEE | Usaves 
14. 142% 136% 8 —Ss cece ° 
icc. seeGe . Qpeen .  eoned . ogee 
a... eRe | OB U OD acene dunes 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan. May July May July 
ll.....- 183% 132% 138% 137% 
12.. 135% 134 139% 138% 
ee 134% 133% 139% 137% 
hi 134% 133 138% 137% 
1 134% 133% 139 137% 
17 134% 133 % 137% 136 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan. March May Feb. Mch. 
| 149% 146% 123 124 
aie « 149% 146% 124% 125% 
Biseess a 147% 124 124% 
a4... 150% 146% 123 123% 
Bus. 150% 146% 123 123% 
| A 150% RGTMeCCi(i‘(‘i elt te 
COR™’ 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan. May July May July 
Tera. 80% 84% 78% 81% 
Biiess. 81% 8456 79% 82% 
a . | 84% 79% 82 
| ae 81% 84% 78% 81% 
ives 81% 84% 718% 81% 
a 81% 84% 78% 82 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
49 47 46% eeee 
49 47% 46% sete 
48% 47% 46% 46% 
ike oe 48% 47 45% 46% 
ah » 48% 47% 45% 46% 
Maas.s 48% 47% 46 46% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. May July May July 
Mestees SOR 99 96% coon 
ets 103 99% 975% 
a. 102% 99 97% 
ze 98% 965% aes 
15. 102 5% 98% 97% 94% 
If, 102% 98% 97 94% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan. Jan. May Jan. May 
ll,..... 212% 218% 214% 218 
12...... 215% 221% 217% 221% 
W...... 216% 221% 217 221 
Misecsss Gan 221 216% 220% 
Metesss Ge 222 217% 222% 
Heesess Baeue 222% 217% 221% 





San Francisco.—Barley is strong and 
ative at advanced prices. Exports and 
feeders are buying heavily, due to the 
scarcity and high price of millfeed. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 9, delivered, San Francisco, 
basis 100’s, sacked: feeding barley, $1.35; 
shipping, $1.65. 


United Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
15, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 





Canadian 

American in bond 

WER vsccvcccvscocn’d 65,827,000 20,527,000 
TRO scnccccccvccoscses 12,893,000 2,149,000 
COPD ccrcccccccsccccce $9,011,000 ~—.......... 
BGETEY vc ccccccvscseas 7,055,000 2,630,000 
OOAD wecccccccerwnss od 48,320,000 195,000 
Plaxseed ......seeeees 2,565,000 14,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 15: wheat, 896,- 


000 bus; rye, 646,000; corn, 3,043,000; barley, 
226,000; oats, 282,000. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Jan. 15, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis 256 347 85 160 496 220 
Kansas City .. 386 802 18 96 2,532 2,918 
Chicago ..... 2,0992,531 488 413 te om 
New York .... 21 87 ° 158 124 189 
a. CO e* 2 ee oe ee 1 
Baltimore .... 17 198 ae 77 122 1,422 
Philadelphia . 4 118 9 127 11 370 
Milwaukee ... 240 320 67 39 oe ° 
Dul.-Superior. . se 5 ge ee 15 
TD oc atevds 80 179 42 130 ee ee 
*Buffalo ...... Yr a ae -- 3,501 77 
tNashville ... 78 98 24 93 97 236 
*Receipts and shipments only. 


by lake 
32. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 204 573 426 556 16,241 20,262 
Kan. City .. 85 156 19 96 761 5,567 
Chicago ...1,248 839 511 640 oe so 
New York... 288 186 20 294 573 1,213 
Boston ..... 6 14 os oe 33 61 
Baltimore .. 19 14 ee oe 122 124 
Philadelphia 17 22 27 19 157 338 


Milwaukee... 290 239 109 101 ‘te er 
Duluth-Sup. 6 655 2 -- 8,102 10,333 
Toledo 836 94 30 36 aoe ee 
*Buffalo ... .. es ae : 4,946 4,767 
tNashville 186 132 64 213 817 363 

*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 


+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis 250 392 1384 3102,615 4,265 
Kansas City... 21 3 1 6 15 90 
CRIGRHO 2.000% 151 136 33 36 7s oe 
New York 534 311 276 405 662 1,060 
\ eee 149 “9 20 20 350 236 
Baltimore .... 33 76 289 oo’ SS 466 
Philadelphia . 24 120 8 155 125 19 
Milwaukee 306 219 45 4 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 6 5 28 -- 575 804 
*Buffalo ...... 914 3,251 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 124 147 33 23 833 1,062 
oe 172 6 ee 1 ee i 
New York .... 609 


Dul.-Superior.. 17 21 89 45 1,746 1,199 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 15, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
pS eee 1,4442,414 580 953 10,896 9,420 
Kan. City..1,252 735 587 738 10,254 5,262 
Chicago 249 197 298 144 eal éae 
New York. .1,2741,725 1,5472,059 3,693 3,809 
Boston 44 3 7 190 395 123 
Baltimore... 428 287 633 40 2,845 2,214 
Philadelphia 706 724 358 6528 2,414 1,802 
Milwaukee.. 21 70 44 17 oi ies 
Dul.-Sup. 431 813 257 192 6,977 8,146 
Toledo ..... 907 164 217 37 . “as 
*Buffalo 7 haa ee oe .. 20,171 22,470 
tNashville . 20 16 47 38 $23 612 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. 11. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan, 15, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 81 111 31 33 3,769 3,416 
Kansas City... 8 2 5 2 274 123 
CHEOGRO 2c ccce 32 25 128 6 ee “4 
New York .... 141 2 242 1841,051 315 
Boston ....6.. os ee ia ss 6 4 
Baltimore .... 54 25 35 o. Bae 83 
Philadelphia . 8 57 5 is 79 162 
Milwaukee ... 23 40 10 12 es .* 
Dul.-Superior.. 658 152 55,311 4,866 
*Buffalo ...... 1,222 1,031 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Jan, 1— ‘ 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .585,000 460,000 587,000 
J EP PPreeeee ee 115,561 35,322 144,830 
TMAMOPER occ nscecesen 9,448 10,797 2,973 


Stocks on Jan. 1— 
At terminals ........ 70,811 659,244 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 
Week's decrease 


99,120 


é 114,931 84,923 
6,995 2,896 2,130 





Port Arthur Stocks 
shows stocks of grain 
14, in bush- 


Fort William and 

The following table 
in store at above points on Jan, 
els (0000's omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Optivies ..secese 881 86 271 TT 
Gs He Be ccaweees 2,900 299 228 375 
Northland ...... 4,719 447 684 son 
eg Oe 983 131 265 1,030 
Sask. Pool 

_ Sa Se eee 3,253 181 455 388 

INO. © ceacsece 4,019 168 463 203 
Private elevators. 16,199 1,820 2,001 323 
ADORE. 0i ccvecce’s 6,715 102 

Totals 3,132 4,469 2,319 
Year ago 6,358 5,697 2,056 
ARBORS ‘scccccscse 501 127 ea% 
Receipts 239 524 50 
Rail shipments.. 582 235 1,082 11 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Be, 2 BeOE «2... a. Serres 1,097 
Dee, B MORO... BOG TOtR .cccvcrccse 102 
No. 3 nerthern.. Tid Winter ..cscors 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 906 White spring... 101 
No. 3 northern..i,284 Others ........ 10,073 
See ee S19 Private 22. sce» 16,199 
es Sere SOG ABO woe ecewes 6,715 
WEG, © nvieveseere 380 comaeinfienem 
WOE .coccevscse 152 WORE cccccss 39,669 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne: 8 CO. Waecess fh Fea 686 
Mea: SG. Wes cc ce SER PRIVERE 2.02 cece: 1,820 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 9 + 
3 FOGG cccivoeces 165 EE obs Saiccn 3,132 
BS POOR cecsccses 141 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 8, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 


parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 9, 
Wheat— Jan. 8 vious week 1926 
United States*... 65,465 —2,660 64,118 
United Statesf... 2,921 +235 4,392 
Ce nedweck eo 120,890 +3,094 118,465 
ee 189,276 +669 176,975 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





WOUND 0084200006 $56,600 +8,600 35,800 
American and United Kingdom 

supply— 

DOORS cocerccscs 245,876 +9,269 212,775 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

EE sabe secans 38,205 +1,793 23,389 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOGE sec vceseccs 61,626 +541 84,361 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

lm United States————_, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
TUF Buccs 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Be Es 653 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Best. b.000 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
te ES 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
POW. Biwcses 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
EPO6.. Be caves 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

Week ending— 

1927— 
SOM. 2 vever 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
SB o.0 ven 65,465,000 2,921,000 68,386,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
ae eee 39,900,000 66,386,000 653,300,000 
Aug. 1.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Gat. Licese 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
a Beasan 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
es Basase 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Week ending— 
1927— 
pe ae 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
GOR. Bavecss 120,890,000 189,276,000 56,600,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Jan. 1....236,607,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Jan. &....245,876,000 
Sept. 1 ...133,277,000 
Get. 2..25% 170,478,000 
Nov. 1..... 207,204,000 
eG. Zicess 243,373,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: . 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
w—— Week ending July 1, 1926, to 


Jan. 8 Jan. 1 Jan. 8, 1927 
se <>. f eeerh 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 

r——_ Week ending——— July 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 8 Jan. 1 Jan. 8, 1927 
41,000 13,000 9,485,000 





It is estimated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States that 
there are 50,000 grocery stores in the 
United States which are controlled by 
chain store systems. 
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Corn “ PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fairly active last week in the city and 
country trade, and exports were much 
larger. The corn movement through 
New Orleans last week totaled 90,557 
bus, England getting 68,571, and the rest 
going to Latin America. Quotations, 
Jan, 18: No. 2 yellow 9444c bu, No. 8 
yellow 934%,c; No. 2 white 94%4c, No. 8 
white 931%,c; yellow chops, $1.80 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.75; standard meal, 
$1.90. 


Memphis.—Corn meal continues dull, 
with a firmer feeling, although some 
cheap prices tend to keep the local mar- 
ket unsettled. On Jan. 14 cream was 
offered at $3.35@3.60 bbl. Corn was 
dull, and cash No. 3 white was quoted 
at 74c bu. Corn bran sales were re- 
ported at $33 ton. 


St. Louis.—There is not much change 
in character of the corn demand. Buy- 
ing was brisk most of last week, and 
supplies were cleaned up closely. Ele- 
vators and industries took the bulk of 
the offerings. Receipts last week were 
327 cars, against 268 in the previous one. 
Cash prices, Jan. 15: No. 4 corn 70c bu, 
No. 5 corn 6714¢c; No. 2 yellow 80c, No. 
4 yellow 71@75c, No. 5 yellow 681,@70c, 
No. 6 yellow 66@67c; No. 3 white, 76c. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Jan. 15: 
white corn, No. 2 744%,@i6c bu, No. 3 
72@74c, No. 4 674,.@71'%c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 75%,@7ic; No. 3 72%@5c, No. 
4 68/,@72¥,c; mixed corn, No. 2 73@ 
751%,c, No. 3 711,@734,c, No. 4 674@ 
7le; cream meal, $3.75 bbl, basis cotton 
24’s; hominy feed, $28 ton; corn bran, 
$28. 

Atlanta.—Though brokers state most 
orders are still for current needs only, 
they believe the outlook is much better 
than for some months, and that buying 
will be active the next several weeks. A 
few advance orders, in fact, are already 
beginning to come in, while stocks are 
reported exceptionaily low with nearly 
all buyers. Collections show no improve- 
ment, nor is the outlook promising. 
Prices are slightly higher. Quotations, 
Jan. 14: No. 2 white, bulk, 90c bu, No. 3 
white 88@90c; No. 2 yellow 91c, No. 3 
yellow 89@90c. 

Nashville—The corn market was 
strong and higher last week. Yellow 
commands a considerable premium over 
white. Shippers report inquiries, and 
some sales being made, but current de- 
mand in the South continues light. Of- 
ferings are moderate, with local terri- 
tory and Ohio River valley section sup- 
plying the demand, Prices, Jan. 15: No. 
2 white 8lc bu, No. 3 white 76c; yellow 
corn 6@8c more. Small grist mills are 
doing a satisfactory business, grinding 
local corn. Meal is in fairly good de- 
mand. Quotation, Jan. 15: bolted, paper 
or cloth bags, $1.90@2 per 100 lbs. 


Chicago.—Corn goods are not moving 
very readily. Jobbers complain that 
their stocks are being reduced slowly, 
and therefore are not interested in fresh 
supplies. Sales are widely scattered and 
in small lots. Corn flour was quoted, 
Jan. 15, at $1.85 per 100 Ibs, corn meal 
$1.80@1.85, cream meal $1.80@1.85, and 
hominy $1.80@1.85. Cash corn was a 
shade stronger, and a fair demand pre- 
vailed. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 68c 
bu, No. 5 mixed 664,@67%c; No. 3 yel- 
low 77%,c, No. 4 yellow 69@77c, No. 5 
yellow 671,@68¥,c; No. 2 white 80c, No. 
4 white 683,c, No. 5 white 671,.@68c. 


Minneapolis—A good demand for 
corn is reported at present prices, grind- 
ers, elevators and shippers being in the 
market. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 5@7c 
under the Chicago May option; No. 4 
yellow, 8@12c under; No. 5 yellow, 12 
@15c under; No. 6 yellow, 15@18c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 15 
was 73@76c; the closing price on Jan. 
17 was 75@76c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 18 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.70@4.80. 

Milwaukee.—Corn samples advanced 8 
@4c last week. Offerings are light. 
There is good demand from local indus- 
tries, and shippers are in the market for 








all grades. Receipts last week were 102 
cars, against 212 in the previous week 
and 216 a year ago. Much wet and out 
of condition grain is coming. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 15: No, 4 yellow, 71% 
@i72%,c bu; No. 4 white, 70144,@71%c; 
No. 4 mixed, 704,@71%c. 


Baltimore.—Corn was steady to firm 
last week, but inactive, with No. 2 spot 
or contract grade closing at 8lc bu. The 
only sales reported were parcel lots of 
spot No. 2 yellow and spot No. 2 mixed 
in elevator, for export, at 8lc. Arrivals 
were all by rail. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, closed nominally at 85@86c, or un- 
changed from the previous week. New 
near-by yellow cob corn was steady at 
$3.75@4 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were firm, but only in moderate demand 
at $2@2.15 per 100 Ibs for desirable 
stock. 


Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Offerings of 
corn goods are light and the market 
rules firm, but there is not much doing. 
Quotations, Jan. 15, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.35@2.50; white cream 
meal, fancy, $2.35@2.50; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.35@2.50. 


Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
hominy feed, with the market lower at 
$45.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on Jan. 14. 
Gluten feed was quiet but steady at 
$35.90 for January shipment and $36.90 
for February. Gluten meal was higher 
at $47.65 ton for February shipment 
only. There was a better demand for 
corn meal, with prices advanced. Gran- 
ulated yellow, Jan. 15, was quoted at 
$2.35 and bolted yellow at $2.30, with 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $1.85, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for shipment 
on Jan. 15 was in moderate demand, 
with old No. 2 yellow at 98c@$l1 bu, 
No. 8 yellow 96@98c, new No. 2 yellow 
95@97c, and No. 3 yellow 92@94c. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn last week 
were brisk, and offerings were liberal. 
Quotations, Jan. 15: No. 2 new yellow, 
shelled, 83c bu; No. 3 yellow, 8lc. 


San Francisco.—Corn is strong and 
fairly active, especially California sor- 
ghums. The California milo crop has 
been badly stained by rain, and good 
lots are scarce. Quotations, Jan. 13, per 
100 Ibs: eastern No, 2 yellow, $1.86, bulk; 
Milo, $1.62, sacked; Egyptian, $1.92, 
sacked; Kafir, $1.35, sacked. 
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FLAXSEED “2 PRODUCTS | 


The first estimate of 1926-27 flaxseed 
area in India is reported in a cable from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome to be 2,734,000 acres, or 1.2 
per cent below last year’s first estimate 
of 2,768,000 acres. It is described as 
well above the average of the first esti- 
mates for the preceding five years. The 
final acreage last year totaled 3,572,000 
acres, or 29 per cent above the first 
estimate. The final estimates of acreage 
average are about 30 per cent higher than 
the first estimates, due to the addition at 
the time of the final estimate of figures 
for the mixed crop of the united prov- 
inces, consisting of flaxseed, interspersed 
with grain, barley, etc., the data for 
which are not earlier available. Pro- 
duction of flaxseed in Cochin-China for 
the present season is estimated at 87,- 
948,000 bus. 

Duluth.—No price changes in flaxseed 
were recorded last week until Jan. 12, 
when strength at Winnipeg on the re- 
port of an impending embargo on ship- 
ments to Fort William and Port Arthur 
and firmer Argentine cables moved 
prices up. On Jan. 15 quotations showed 
gains of 4@4%,c, compared with a week 
before. Shipping operations exceeded 
arrivals, resulting in a fair decrease in 
stocks, 

Chicago.—The market is stronger, and 
there is a good demand for linseed meal. 
Most buying is by feeders and dealers in 
the West and Southwest. Mixers are 
only taking on current requirements. 
Crushers are said to be well sold up and 
have practically nothing to offer for Jan- 
uary shipment. Linseea meal was quot- 
ed, Jan. 15, at $45.50@46 ton, Chicago. 

Minneapolis.—The linseed meal situa- 
tion is described as extremely tight. An 
exceptionally good demand prevailed 
last week. The advance in cottonseed 
meal prices apparently has given buyers 
of linseed meal more confidence in the 
market. Stocks are reported nil. Ship- 
ping directions are coming in more rap- 
idly than mills can take care of them. 
Some refuse to offer meal for February 
shipment, while others have a little to 
offer but ask somewhat higher prices. 
Any one who has meal to offer for quick 
delivery can secure an attractive price. 
Meal at Minneapolis is quoted at $46 ton, 
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VE area in which inroads have been made by the European corn borer is 

shown in the above map, reproduced from the Chicago Tribune. The 
arrow indicates where the pest was found recently near Momence, Ill., while 
the lines, marked by years, show the progress of the borer in infested ter- 
ritory. On Jan. 6-7 a program for continued study of the borer was presented 
by the United States Department of Agriculture at a two-day conference in 
Washington, attended by state experiment station directors, entomologists and 
agronomists, representatives of the International Corn Borer Committee and 
other agencies. The conference was called by Dr. A. F. Woods, director of 
scientific research, United States Department of Agriculture. Representatives 
from more than 20 states attended. Dr. Woods said that the spread of the 
pest in the past season in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia and possibly Illinois, emphasized the need of a careful study. 
General clean-up programs are being advocated; parasites are being intro- 
duced; machinery for low cutting is being developed; resistance of varieties of 
corn is being studied; means of utilizing stalks for industrial purposes are be- 
ing investigated ; studies of various phases of the life history of the insect in the 
United States and Canada are being made. 
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at Chicago $46, at Toledo $44.50, ana 
at Buffalo $44. 

Only a fair demand exists in the ex. 
port market. Cake is quoted at $36.95 
ton, f.a.s., New York, slightly less than 
the price of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—_. 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 


Jan. 11 ..$2.18% 2.15% 2.18 2.14% 2.18 
Jan. 12 .. 2.22% 2.20 2.21% 2.17% 2.21% 
Jan. 13 .. 2.22% 2.19% 2.21 2.17 2.91 
Jan. 14 .. 2.22% 2.19% 2.20% 2.164% 2.20% 
Jan. 15 .. 2.22% 2.20% 2.22% 2.17% 2.224 
Jan. 17 2.22% 2.20% 2.21% 2.17% 2.21¥ 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 15, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments. 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-95 








Minneapolis ... 6,553 8,014 1,517 = 1,964 
DUIMER. ococese 6,562 8,321 4,442 6,933 
Totale wscsecs 13,115 16,335 5,959 8,897 


Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in im- 
proved demand here last week, with 
prices slightly lower. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotation, Jan. 15, $46.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices have 
stiffened, due to the advance in cotton- 
seed, 34 per cent being quoted, Jan. 15, 
at $43 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was quiet and 
dull on Jan. 15, with only moderate 
stocks reported. Buffalo shippers of- 
fered 34 per cent at $47.70 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, 45-day shipment, Boston points. 
Edgewater shippers quoted 32 per cent 
at $46@48, 45-day shipment, Boston 
points, with only a fair demand. A good 
export call is reported from Edgewater, 


Toronto.—There is a_ steady inquiry 
for linseed meal, and sales are reported 
to be fairly good. The price is $1 easier. 
On Jan. 15 Canadian mills quoted $4 
ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Winnipeg.—There is a good demand 
for linseed cake and meal. Local trade 
is very active, and manufacturers have 
small stocks. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 15: oil cake, in bags, $42 
ton, and meal $44, Trading in flaxseed 
has been only moderately good, but this 
grain has held firm. Crushing interests 
have been indifferent buyers. Closing 
quotation, Jan. 15, in store Fort William, 
$1.88, bu. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is quiet and uninteresting. If a buyer 
needs a car, he will pay existing prices 
without protest. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to interest him if he has any 
supplies on hand, regardless of the price 
asked. Light-weight elevator screenings 
are unchanged at $8@10 ton, medium 
$11.50@12, and heavy $13@15. Mill oats 
are slow at 28@3lIc bu. 

Toronto.—Business in screenings is 
curtailed on account of scarcity of sup- 
plies. Bay port stocks are almost cleaned 
up. Prices have not changed, and on 
Jan. 15 recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $26.50@29 ton, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg.—Recleaned screenings, usu- 
ally neglected in this part of Canada, 
have recently come into keen demand, 
owing to the scarcity of millfeed and 
the difficulty country buyers are experi- 
encing in filling their requirements. Quo- 
tations are based on prevailing prices in 
other markets. Refuse screenings are 
unchanged, and were quoted, Jan. 15, at 
$3 ton, Fort William basis. 





THE LONDON OMNIBUS 

All visitors to London know and ap- 
preciate the London omnibus. Many con- 
sider it the best way of seeing London. 
Recently a new type, with a covered top, 
has been introduced, fitted with wit- 
dows that open and quite airy in the 
hottest weather, while being exceedingly 
comfortable in wet and inclement sea 
sons. One of these omnibuses is now 
making a tour of the Continent to dem- 
onstrate to civic and transport authori 
ties its worth as a means of transport. 
It is claimed that there are no omnibuses 
equal to those of London. 





India and China together produce be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of the world’s 
rice crop. 
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BRANSPORTATION | 


1.C. C. CALLS PRELIMINARY 
MEETING AT KANSAS CITY 


A preliminary meeting has been called 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to be held in Kansas City, on Jan. 
99, when plans will be discussed for the 
investigation into the entire western 
grain rate structure. Decision will be 
made as to the time and place for hear- 
ings. Practically all of the western grain 
markets will be represented by millers, 
grain dealers and traffic men. 





Shipments from Duluth 

DututH, Minn.—Total lake shipments 
from Duluth-Superior during 1926 were 
but 72,557,821 bus, including 2,421,241 
Canadian grain, Out of the total, 44,- 
083,982 bus were wheat, coarse grains 
and flaxseed making up the balance. In 
1925 the volume of grain moved was 129,- 
510,042 bus, of which 3,102,536 were 
bonded. That year, wheat shipments of 
67,155,221 were recorded. This empha- 
sizes the unsatisfactory marketing situa- 
tin and slow shipping prevailing last 
fall, attributed to the flat and spotted 
eastern demand. Export business was 
affected by the ocean tonnage shortage, 
laid to the door of the British coal strike, 
owing to heavy movement of coal from 
this country to England for industrial 
purpose. The ice blockade in the St. 
Mary’s River, accompanied by high 
freight rates just before the closing of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, contrib- 
uted to lessening the tonnage moved 
for the season. 


Canadian National Bans Shipments 
Toronto, Ont.—Lake ports are crowd- 
ed with grain, and lack of elevator space 
has caused the Canadian National Rail- 
ways to place an embargo on further 
shipments from western Canada to the 
Head of the Lakes. 





Exports from Texas Ports 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxia.—Wheat ex- 
ported from Galveston, Texas, in 1926, 
was 35,075,778 bus, aceording to a re- 
port of H. A. Wickstrom, chief grain 
inspector of the Galveston Board of 
Trade. In 1925 wheat exports totaled 
only 6,596,655 bus; in 1924, 27,554,249. 
Indications are for a continued increase 
of exports of flour and rice early in the 
year from Houston, according to C. B. 
Parkhill, Jr., traffic manager at that 
place for the Lykes Steamship Co. De- 
mand, he thinks, is likely to be heaviest 
from the West Indies. 





Marine Equipment to Be Pooled 

New York, N. Y.—Beginning Feb. 1, 
it is announced, 10 railroads entering 
New York harbor have agreed to pool 
marine equipment, consisting of 165 tugs, 
2,000 barges and lighters, and 315 car 
floats, and thus, through elimination of 
duplication and utilization of full ca- 
pacity, save nearly $3,000,000 annually in 
harbor charges. The railroads will op- 
erate a consolidated service from the 
Jersey shore to Brooklyn, south of Go- 
wanus Canal. This co-ordinated towing 
is in accordance with the plans of the 
Port Authority which has been studying 
conditions in the harbor for the past two 
years. The carriers affected by the pool- 
ing are the New York Central, New Ha- 
ven, West Shore, New York, Ontario & 
Western, Erie, Lackawanna, Pennsylva- 
nia, Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jer- 
sey, and Baltimore & Ohio. 


Rate Meeting at Seattle 
Seartte, Wasu.—The Washington de- 
partment of public works has called a 
grain rate meeting at Seattle, Jan. 19, of 
those interested in the nationwide inves- 
tigation of railroad rates now being con- 
ducted by the Interstate Conference 
Commission in connection with the Hoch 

resolution adopted by Congress. 


Pacific Coast Chartering 
San Francisco, Cau.—Harry S. Scott, 
President of the General Steamship Cor- 
poration, states that chartering activities 
on the Pacific Coast during 1926 showed 
a marked increase over 1925. Over 500 
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fixtures were made for Pacific Coast 
trading. The increase is largely due to 
the growing tendency to consummate 
grain fixtures on the Pacific Coast for 
United Kingdom ports, which was for- 
merly London’s exclusive business. An 
agreement for through rates on shipments 
from Pacific Coast ports to continental 
Europe, entered into by the United 
States Lines and the Panama-Pacific 
Line, has been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board. 
Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








t From 
Canada 

{Dec.and tNew 

To— tNew York Jan. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 28.00 35.00 eee 
Amsterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 25.00 
BE on dccarrées 25.00 ‘en tt25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 27.00 26.00 eoee 
) ere 27.00 27.00 37.00 
BRD: 5.6.c4.vbevenes 35.00 es 51.00 
Bordeaux ........+. 40.00 35.00 
 aius'eeneb ee *25.00 rT Tt25.00 
Pree 27.00 26.00 cess 
CPG ccccccccesse 27.00 26.00 wage 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 47.00 
GOT cecnecvteveses 27.00 27.00 cone 
Danzig .. 35.00 39.00 55.00 
Dublin .. 27.00 27.00 37.00 
Dundee ............ 28.00 **34.00 Tet 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eeee 40.00 
Gibraltar .......... *40.00 veces eases 
GO vccccccecs 27.00 27.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 35.00 36.00 47.00 
py Bee *25.00 25.00 256.00 
SETUD coccbeccccess 40.00 cees 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 38.00 53.00 
Pn, Adame wideee ws 27.00 30.00 e285 
nD W6 se W sean 44-6 27.00 27.00 TT 
Liverpool ......... 25.00 25.00 35.00 
TT Ree 25.00 25.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... 27.00 27.00 son 
BEORS cccccccccces 37.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *30.00 28.00 35.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 cere 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 27.00 27.00 rT: 
BEES ccccssivcosesss 35.00 35.00 44.00 
PUM cccccccccece *35.00 ecee 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 +tt25.00 
Southampton ...... 30.00 30.00 oeee 
Stavanger ......... 35.00 35.00 51.00 
Pa *35.00 eese ecee 
Stockholm ........ 37.00 38.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Bre- 
men 25@30c, Gibraltar 45c, Hamburg 23@ 
25c, Manchester 25c, Pirwus 40c, Stettin 33c. 

**By direct steamer 30c. 

{From Halifax and St. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 
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Toronto.—There is not much change 
in the oatmeal market so far as sales 
are concerned. Buyers are taking their 
regular quantities, but there is no rush 
of business. Prices declined 20c last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 15: rolled oats 
$6.80 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered; straight cars to jobbers $6.30; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats is 
reported quiet. Prices, however, are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 14: rolled 
oats $3.45 per 90-lb jute bag, and oat- 
meal 10 per cent more, both subject to 
the usual 1 per cent commission. 


Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal are unusually light for this sea- 
son of the year. Domestic call is said to 
be very indifferent, and export trade is 
of only fair proportions. Several of the 
largest oatmeal mills in western Canada 
are operating very lightly, while others 


have been taking advantage of the pres- 
ent lull in business to make repairs to 
their plants. Quotations, Jan. 15: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, 
in 98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Chicago.—A fair domestic demand for 
oat products is reported, but export 
business is quiet. Some export inquiries 
are being received, but no business re- 
sults. Rolled oats were quoted, Jan. 15, 
at $2.65 per 90 lbs, oatmeal $2.95 per 
100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet, but 
supplies are small and the market is 
firmer. Quotation, Jan. 15, $3.30@3.50 
per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is firmer, with good 
demand. On Jan. 15 rolled was quoted 
at $3.15 and cut and ground at $3.46, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 18 at $2.75 per 90 lbs. 


THE BucKWHEAT MARKET | 
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Chicago.—There has been a slight im- 
provement in the demand for buckwheat 
flour, but sales are still small in volume. 
Pure white buckwheat flour was quoted, 
Jan. 15, at $3.50 per 100 Ibs. 


Milwaukee.—Receipts of buckwheat 
are light, and demand is only fair, al- 
though sufficient to absorb the supply. 
Prices are unchanged and largely nom- 
inal. Quotations, Jan. 8, per 100 Ibs: 
silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@ 
2.10, subject to dockage. 


Buffalo. Buckwheat is unsettled, with 
the price fixed at $1.85@1.90 bu on Jan. 
15. Reconditioning makes it an expen- 
sive proposition which buyers appear un- 
willing to assume without an immediate 
outlet. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of buckwheat 
flour are only moderate, and values are 
well sustained, but there is no activity. 
Quotation, Jan. 15, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb 
cotton sack. 

Toronto.—The price of buckwheat re- 
mains unchanged, with supplies scarce. 
The poor crop of last harvest has re- 
sulted in a small volume of business. 
Quotations, Jan. 15: good quality 77@80c 
bu, shipping points. 





RYE IMPORTS FOR GERMANY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Advices to the 
Department of Commerce on Jan. 15 
from Berlin stated that in Germany it is 
now estimated that only 50 per cent of 
the very light stocks of rye are remain- 
ing unsold, and this condition usually 
presages the fact that heavy imports will 
be necessary before the next domestic 
rye harvest. 





NORTHERN BAKERIES, LTD., ELECTS 


Montreat, Que.—The Northern Bak- 
eries, Ltd., operating bakeries in Que- 
bec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, St. Thomas, Windsor and Sarnia, 
elected the following directors recently: 
Robert McMullen, Toronto, H. O. Neale, 
Toronto, D. Harrison, Montreal, W. H. 
Harrison, Montreal, Wesley Thompson, 
Windsor, who compose the entire board. 

Mr. McMullen was elected president. 
W. H. Harrison and Mr. Thompson were 
elected vice presidents. Mr. Neale was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 








Catalonia. 
every province. 


successful agriculture. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


FTER the style of the Sicilians, peasant women of Spain work in the 
A fields with the men, winnowing the grain by hand in certain districts. 
R. Caton Woodville, British artist, has painted such a scene, which 
appears on the cover of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
culture is by far the most important industry of the kingdom of Spain, 
and since the introduction of railroads an extensive improvement in farm- 
ing methods has occurred, especially in the provinces of Valencia and 
A royal commissioner, supervising agriculture, is stationed in 
Wheat is the most important cereal crop of the country, 
and barley is second. Wine is next in importance of production to cereals. 
In the less modern portions of Spain the plow often consists of a pointed 
stick, shod with iron, crossed by another stick which serves as a share, 
scratching only a few inches into the ground. Spain is a country richly 
endowed by nature, blessed with a genial climate, highly conducive to 
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Minneapolis.—Some business was done 
in rye flour in the East a week ago by 
mills willing to shade prices. Since then, 
bookings have been confined to small lots 
ex-warehouse. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.65@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis; pure medium, $4.95 
@5.20; pure dark, $4@4.25. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made . 10,621 bbls flour, compared with 
10,076 in the previous week. 








Duluth—Buyers in near and central 
states territory are sending in occasional 
inquiries to the local mill for part or 
car lot offerings of rye flour, resulting 
in the booking of little or no business. 
Bids are generally low, but occasionally 
one comes up to the mill price and is 
accepted for limited supplies. The East, 
however, is doing practically nothing. 
Quotations, Jan. 15, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.35 bbl; No. 2, 
straight, $5.75; No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 
blend, $6.20; No. 8 rye, $5.20. 


Chicago.—Only single car lots of rye 
flour are being sold locally. Buyers are 
not anticipating their needs, and some 
are fairly well supplied for the present. 
While reports are received of price cut- 
ting in eastern markets, few complaints 
are heard here. Most mills’ represen- 
tatives are sticking closely to asking 
prices, and perhaps this is the reason 
why business is rather quiet. Shipping 
directions are good. The local output 
tctaled 7,500 bbls, the same as the pre- 
ceding week. White was quoted, Jan. 
15, at $5.85@6 bbl, jute, medium $5.40 
@5.65, dark $4@4.60. 


Milwaukee-—The rye market has ad- 
vanced, independent of wheat, with the 
result that the rye flour trade is unac- 
customed to the new level of prices, de- 
spite the fact that mills are offering the 
product at the lowest possible conversion 
level. Operation of rye mills is facili- 
tated by contracts from large bakery 
consumers. Dollar rye is unusual when 
wheat is $1.45 bu, and this is causing 
much difficulty in effecting sales. Good 
milling rye is very scarce here as well as 
elsewhere, giving millers trouble in pro- 
curing adequate supplies. Quotations, 
Jan. 15: fancy patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, 
pure white $5.95@6.20, medium $5.15@ 
5.30, and pure dark $4.20@4.30, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


New York.—On the sudden break in 
prices last week a big business was done 
in rye flour, and sales were estimated to 
be about 50,000 bbls in this market. 
While nearly all mills operating here 
got some share of it, much was reported 
to have gone at about 20c less than the 
general run of prices. Quotation on 
white patent, Jan. 14, $6.25@6.45 bbl. 


Philadelphia—Rye flour is quiet, but 
firm under light offerings. Quotations, 
Dec. 15, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $6.50@6.75 for white, $6.25 
@6.50 for medium and $6@6.25 for dark. 


Boston.—A quiet demand exists for 
rye flour, with considerable cutting of 
prices by some mills in order to book 
new business. Rye meal is steady, with 
a fair demand. Dark rye is extremely 
dull, with the market lower. Quotations, 
Jan. 15: choice white patent, $6.55@6.70 
bbl; standard patents, $6.40@6.55; rye 
meal, $5.10@5.15; dark rye, $4.85@4.90. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was held a lit- 
tle higher, but it was very dull, with 
no signs of business in any direction. 
Nominal quotations, Jan. 15: white pat- 
ent, $6.10@6.35 bbl, and dark $4.60@ 
4.85, in cotton. 


Pitisburgh—Rye flour sales were light, 
and the bulk of business appeared to be 
in small lots for prompt shipment last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 15: pure white 
$6@6.50 bbl, medium $5.25@5.75, and 
dark $3.75@4, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Toronto.—There was no change in the 
rye flour market last week. All offer- 
ings are quickly absorbed. On Jan. 15 
the quotation was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-Ib 
jute bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; less than car lots at same prices, 
but the terms are f.o.b., point of ship- 
ment. 
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Arizona 
The Uneda Bakery, Globe, has been 
moved to 714 Sullivan Street. 


California 

Hans Kiar has opened the Central 
Bakery at Fairfield. 

The Pollyanna Bakery, 53 South Sec- 
ond Street, San Jose, has been sold to 
E. W. Briggs. 

M. J. Schween has purchased Our Own 
Bakery, 2069 University Avenue, Berke- 
ley, from A. O. Denk, who has opened a 
shop gn Grand Avenue, Oakland. 

The Old Homestead Bakery, 
Francisco, has been incorporated. 

J. L. Tomlinson has purchased the 
branches of the Citrus Belt Milling Co. 
at Claremonte and Alta Loma, and will 
conduct them as independent feed stores. 

The Gaumes Feed Co. has opened a 
large feed store at 11137 Hawthorne 
Boulevard, Inglewood. 

H. F. Tibbs will open a bakery in La 
Mesa on February 1. Machinery to cost 
$3,000 will be installed. 

Bernard Harrison and Louis Liber- 
man will operate their bakery at 2416 
East First Street, Los Angeles, under 
the name of Detroit Rye Bakery. 

Tillman Schlageter, 3218 Adeline, 
Berkeley, has sold his bakery to Victor 
Jalla. 


San 


“Florida 

K. C. Ullmayer has opened the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Orlando. 

The Leon Bakery Co., Inc., Talla- 
hassee, has been incorporated for $5,000 
by H. and R. Baldinger and A. and C. 
Warnish. 

Georgia 

Benson’s Bakery, Athens, announces 
the purchase of the plant of the Powell 
Bakery Co., La Grange, at a bankrupt 
sale, giving the Benson interests control 
of four plants in Georgia, the main one 
at Athens, and the others at Americus, 
La Grange and Milledgeville. The Ben- 
son company is enlarging the new plant’s 
capacity and will continue its operation. 

The annual convéntion of the managers 
of the various southeastern plants of the 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, was 
held last week in Atlanta. Officials said 
that 1926 was one of the most properous 
years the company has ever enjoyed, and 
told of plans for an expansion program 
this year, which will probably include 
one or two new branches and construc- 
tion of increased facilities at some of 
the existing plants. The company now 
operates 15 plants in various southern 
cities, with headquarters in Atlanta, 

The Dixie Bakeries, Atlanta, which 
failed some weeks ago and have since 
been operated by a receiver, have liq- 
uidated, it is reported, creditors losing a 
considerable sum. 


Illinois 

Miss Mary Anderson has opened the 
Swedish Home Bakery at 920 Second 
Avenue, Rockford. 

James Marshall, of Champaign, will 
open a bakery at McHenry, about March 
I. 

Indiana 

James V. Kelley, Francisville, has 
purchased the bakery of Jacob Reiger, 
Kentland. 

J. H. Dietzen, operating bakeries at 
Elwood and Frankton, has purchased the 
bakery of W. H. Mohler, Kokomo. 

The Mathews-Krauss Co., South Bend, 
has purchased property at Walnut Street 
and the New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 
Railway right of way, on which a large 
baking plant will be erected, construc- 
tion to be begun in the early spring. 

The Federal Bakery, Terre Haute, has 
moved to 659 Wabash Avenue. 

William Carstens has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Vevay. 


lowa 

The Farmers’ Union Exchange, Clar- 
inda, has become the property of W. E. 
Bethel, former manager. 

Philip Sims has bought the defunct 
Howard & Craven Bakery, Clarinda, 
from the owner, John Pierce. 

The Mesquakie Milling Co. will build 
a mill at Eighth Avenue and Eleventh 





Street West, Cedar Rapids, at which will 
be manufactured a full line of chicken 
feeds, poultry mashes, corn meal and 
graham flour. Frank Sullivan is general 
manager of the company. 

Charles Simpson, Chariton, has pur- 
chased the Star Bakery from F. B. Pe- 
terson. 

Production in the new plant of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Des Moines, began 
Jan. 10. J. H. Ghrist is president, and 
Ned Bradley secretary. 

Lawrence Hansen has purchased the 
interest of Einar Christensen in the Kim- 
balltown (Iowa) Bakery. 

The Farmers’ Elevator, Scarville, has 
installed a 24-inch burr feed grinder. 

J. H. Frink, Cherokee, has sold his 
bakery. 

Kansas 

Ray Knoblock, of the Burlington 
(Kansas) Bakery, has purchased from 
F. O. Stark the equipment of the Home 
Bakery, and moved his business to that 
location. 

J.G. Stephens has opened the Stephens 
Bakery and Restaurant, Corning. 

Raymond Murray, Junction City, has 
purchased the bakery established by his 
father from James Murray. 

The Wichita (Kansas) Home Bakery 
has paid $30,000 for 100 feet of frontage 
adjoining its present site to enlarge the 


plant. This increases the frontage to 
150 feet. 
The Dunn Mercantile Co., doing a 


general grocery and mercantile business, 
has opened its twenty-first store in 
Wichita. 
Louisiana 

An annex to the People’s Bakery, 
Seventieth Street, Cedar Grove, burned, 
the owner, William Whittaker, being 
overcome by smoke. 

Frank Horack, New Orleans, has sold 
his bakery to Andrew Brocato, who will 
operate it as the French Market Bakery. 


Maine 


A corporation has been formed in 
Portland, called F. A. Waldron & Son, 
wholesale and retail flour, grain and feed 
dealers. 

Maryland 

The new plant of the General Baking 
Co., North and Harford avenues, was 
thrown open for the inspection of the 
public last week. On Jan. 18 the bak- 
ery opened for business. 

Michigan 

Joseph Biegel, East End _ Bakery, 
Grand Haven, has purchased the build- 
ing occupied by his bakery. 

The Phillips Bake Shop, Ionia, was 
damaged by fire. 

The partnership existing between 
Frank G. Cromwell and Elmer Lind- 
strom, in the Riverside Bakery, Iron 
River, has been dissolved. Mr. Crom- 
well will carry on alone. 

David Mitchell, South Haven, has 
moved his bakery to Quaker Street, 
where he will conduct a wholesale bak- 
ery only. 

Minnesota 

George Crompe and Albert Duval 
have purchased the bakery owned by B. 
Sampson, Crookston, and known as 
Sampson’s Bakery. 

The Tracy (Minn.) Bakery, recently 
burned, is rapidly being put in order, 
and Mr. Hanson, owner, announces it 
soon will resume business. 

The interest of the Nye-Jenks Grain 
Co. at Fairmont has been purchased by 
the Young Lumber Co. Mr. Loomer, 
manager, will remain in his present posi- 
tion. 

Frank Koktavi will move the Electrik- 
Maid Bakery, Litchfield, to a building he 
is remodeling. 

Myron C. Wiseman will open a bakery 
at the location in Tower recently vacat- 
ed by Elmer Johnson. 

In connection with the announcement 
that the Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
has purchased and will commence op- 
erating the Hormel mill, Austin, on 
March 1, it is stated that one of the 
products of the mill will be Jumbo wheat 
mixed feed. 





Mississippi 

Stanley Thompson is the new owner 
of the Newton (Miss.) Bakery. 

The wholesale grocery store of L. P. 
McCarty & Sons, Tupelo, recently 
burned. The company will resume busi- 
ness at an early date. 

Joseph Nacarro, who formerly owned 
a bakery at Picayune, has been appoint- 
ed bread baker at the new Edgewater- 
Gulf Hotel, recently opened on the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast between Biloxi and 
Gulfport. 

Missouri 

Mrs. Agnes Jones, widow of the late 
William Jones, will continue to operate 
the Capital Bakery, Jefferson City, 
pending the settlement of the estate. 

C. Y. Rummage, Pleasant Hill, has 
moved his bakery to a new location. 

H. D. Free has opened a bakery at 
Stewartsville. 

Montana 

Thomas Fudge, of Williston, has pur- 
chased the Malta (Mont.) Bakery from 
Schoenborn, Hayden & Smith. 

L. A. Hinesdale has purchased the 
bakery of Oscar Ball, Miles City. 

The Opheim (Mont.) Bakery has been 
leased by F. E. Deck, of Outlook. 

Smart’s Bakery and Pastry Shop, 
Whitefish, has installed a _ high-speed 
mixer. 

Nebraska 

Mrs. Olive Myers has purchased the 
Decatur (Neb.) Bakery. 

E. B. Froelich has purchased a bak- 
ery at Friend. 

A. D. Seiler has sold his interest in 
the Sunlite Bakery, Kearney, to H. 
Schleicher and L, P. Peterson. 

The Hinky Dinky Stores Co. has an- 
nounced its intention of opening many 
new stores in Omaha in the present year. 
The first will be located at 1808 Vinton 
Street. 

New Jersey 

The Layfield Baking Co., Camden, has 
been incorporated, for $100,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 2,500 shares common, 
no par value, by J. F. Murray, F. Stan- 
ley Saurman and Thomas J. Cauley, all 
of Camden. 

The Broad Street Bake Shop, 955 
Broad Street, Newark, has opened a 
branch at 544 Orange Street. 

The Union City (N. J.) Bakery, Inc., 
709 Bergenline Avenue, has been incor- 
porated for $50,000 by Johanna and 
Herman Striegler and Marie Loevsky. 

The Red Bank (N. J.) City Bakery 
has been incorporated for $3,000 by 
Fred D., Florence F. and Florence E. 
Adler. 

New York 

The Snedecor Coal & Feed Co., Bay- 
port, L. I, has been incorporated for 
$25,000, 

Samuel Zwang, 34 East Eighth Street, 
New York, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing liabilities at $12,714. 

Malstrom’s Bakery, New York, has 
been incorporated for $6,000, by M. 
Smith, O. P. Burkhard and C. A. Metz. 

Carpenter & Smith have purchased the 
Klinkhammer Bakery, Sidney, from 
Corey Marnell. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed Jan. 14 by David Bram, baker, 264 
St. Ann’s Avenue, listing liabilities of 
$12,429, assets $5,657, the main item be- 
ing machinery and _ fixtures, $5,000. 
Schulim Zweben is the principal cred- 
itor on a secured claim for $6,000. 

The Wehle Baking Corporation, Roch- 
ester, has increased its capital stock to 
$250,000. 

North Dakota 

Edward Soholt has moved the May- 

ville (N. D.) Bakery to a new location. 
Ohio 

The bakery of R. B. Lewis, Kenton, 

was damaged by fire. 
Oklahoma 

C. G. Miller has reopened the Sallisaw 
(Okla.) Bakery, formerly owned by J. 
W. Clark. 

The Sullivan-Garner Bread Co. has 
opened a wholesale baking business at 
Shawnee. 








Oregon 
The Hillsboro (Oregon) Feed Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by Jacob, 
Frank J. and Josephine Schneider. 


Pennsylvania 

F. M. Brown’s Sons, Birdsboro, wij} 
build a warehouse in which to conduct 
their flour, feed and grain business, 

Robert F. Barnett has opened the Ey. 
erett (Pa.) Cash Bakery. 

Peter Sampas, trading as the Brad. 
dock (Pa.) Baking Co., has applied for g 
discharge from bankruptcy. 

William J. Freihofer, of the Willian 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, ap- 
nounced, during a recent visit to Erie, 
that that city had been definitely de. 
cided upon as the location for a new 
bakery to be operated by his firm. 

M. C. and Thomas Holtzinger, in the 
baking business at 43 Main Street, Red 
Lion, are making improvements to their 
bakery. 

W. L. Dahl, who operated the Meyers. 
dale (Pa.) Bakery, has purchased Dahl 
Bros. Bakery, which has been operated 
by Charles and John Dahi at that place, 
The new owner will operate both shops, 


South Dakota 

Gottlieb Kirschenman has purchased 
the Hosmer (S. D.) Flour Mill from 
Adam Pressler and Reinhold Goering, 
P. H. Hertz will remain as head miller. 

H. J. Miller and Tory Gullikson have 
purchased the Watertown (S. D.) Bak- 
ing Co. and the Bon Ton Bakery. 

Vern D. Williams has bought the 
Philip (S. D.) Bakery from R. J. Hen- 
derson. 

Texas 

G. W. Elliott has purchased a hotel 
property at Big Spring, which will be 
demolished, and four modern buildings 
to be constructed, one of which will be 
occupied by him for bakery purposes. 

Alva Adams has purchased the City 
Bakery, Follett, from Claude Wells. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Cowan, Pecos, 
have opened a bakery at their home. 


Utah 

Fire loss on the Salina (Utah) Flour 
Mills having been adjusted in full, viz, 
$20,000, H. C. Williams, manager, an- 
nounces the intention of rebuilding as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile a jobbing 
business will be done in flour, grain and 
cereals, and a feed grinder installed in 
their warehouse. 

Vermont 

The business interests of Ralph Han- 
blett, Burlington, proprietor of the New- 
port Baking Co. and the Memphrema- 
gog Candy Co., and those of Patsy Daley, 
of Daley’s Grocery, have been consoli- 
dated. The new firm is known as Ralph 
Hamblett, Inc. 

Virginia 

The City Baking Co., Inc., has been in- 
corporated at Newport News, for $25; 
000, by A. M. Hall and C. M. Souder, 
of Hampton, and S. R. Miller, of Nor- 
folk. 

Washington 

Frank Cardwell and associates, who 
purchased the business of the Pomeroy 
Flour Mill Co. recently, will operate 4s 
the Pomeroy Warehouse & Mill Co. 

The Lakin Milling Co., Spokane, has 
been incorporated for $40,000 by D. E, 
R. W. and Frances H. Lakin. 

The Ajax Feed Co., Arlington, has re- 
sumed business, R. W. Shaw having been 
appointed trustee to conserve the inter- 
ests of creditors. 

The Elma (Wash.) Bakery, owned by 
Mr. Myers, has been purchased by A. A. 
Torongo. 

Wisconsin 

S. H. Collingsworth has purchased a 
interest in the Model Bakery, 207 North 
Spring Street, Beaver Dam. 

The old-established wholesale grocery 
business, J. J. Hogan Co., La Crosse 
has been purchased by the Sisson-Sciel- 
stad-Hogan Co., of which F. W. Sisson 
is president. 

John Knoll has taken over the interest 
of Mr. Spangle in the Knoll-Spanglt 
Bakery, Mayville. 
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The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for October are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,038 mills reporting in November (32 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 




















the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,043 
». has mills reporting in October produced 88.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 
 acob, The wheat ground averaged 274 Ibs per bbl of flour in November, 273.8 in October, 272.5 
/ jn September, 273.7 in August, 275.5 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 
275.8 in March, 279.2 in February, 279 in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 
and 278.5 in October. 
The offal reported amounted to 17.1 lbs per bu of wheat in November, October and 
, will September, 17.2 in August, 17.5 in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, 18 in April and March, 
nduct 18.1 in February, 18 in January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, and 18.2 in October. 
: WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
e Ey m——-Production——_,, Daily Per ct. of 
. Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs capacity, bbls operated 
Brad- November 1,038 43,761,731 9,582,809 747,279,522 645,055 
for October ..... 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
a September 1,034 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
August ...... 1,034 47,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
illiam ay .acetess 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
, an- JURO .cccccce 1,038 37,250,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 

ti May .-ccecee 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
Erie, xe 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
y de- March ee 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 

new February 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 60.0 

January - 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
n the December 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 63.1 
Red November 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
thei October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 662,136 60.9 
J STATEMENT FOR 975 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 

. Average Daily Percent 
-yers- ——Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Dahl Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
rated 1926— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
] October 47,734,168 10,460,935 817,726,467 273.8 17.1 626,961 64.2 
piace, September 48,397,435 10,641,357 828,848,799 272.9 17.1 628,126 67.8 
shops, August ..... 46,679,513 10,232,568 804,171,129 273.7 17.2 626,157 62.9 

ay cieghene 43,223,161 9,411,212 755,751,952 275.6 17.5 626,105 67.8 
JURO cccccee 36,773,552 7,903,176 659,431,451 279.2 17.9 623,610 48.7 
hased TP cocnvees 34,026,750 7,283,171 614,269,348 280.3 18.1 624,675 44.8 

. Beet] wccceee 34,662,367 7,464,504 622,897,935 278.6 18.0 627,191 45.8 
from March ...... 37,035,003 8,074,312 667,572,276 275.2 18.0 621,090 48.1 
ring. February 34,080,503 7,324,613 616,258,084 279.2 18.1 624,763 61.0 
viller, January - 39,691,076 8,535,126 716,010,838 279.0 18.0 625,479 54.6 

1925— 

have December ... 40,923,887 8,789,592 742,992,875 279.4 18.2 626,843 53.9 

Bak- November ... 41,681,234 8,971,407 755,727,595 278.8 18.1 626,327 67.3 
October ..... 49,028,561 10,562,226 893,438,238 278.5 18.2 630,835 62.0 
the *These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 

Hen- in 1928. 

Trading in Grain Futures—December Transactions 
tevised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during December, 

] | 1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 

rote States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 

ll be there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 
dings Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
ill be Chicago Board of Trade ......... 819,740 365,332 148,094 27,104 ..... ..... 1,360,270 

Chicago Open Board ......ccecses 36,775 17,290 2,762 oe sdses «#608 56,857 
oe Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce. 4 es 20,157 3,438 1,496 1,031 69,847 

City Kansas City Board of Trade ..... 9,336 SUE etter) letatey, Oaaews 52,018 
Duluth Board of Trade ......... %11,361  ..... ee 2,879 9 2,399 16,648 
eS St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.. 1,014 Tene. Santee. Basan ewe 6,553 
€C0S, Milwaukee Cham. of Commerce.. 1,721 1,365 DO cacy -aeees 4,628 
ie, mew Term BPeOGwOe Benes ...  jEBEGGO cece rvvsee savds covee esses 10,650 

ectie Deeeeeeee Bees 2...  jj§ BOM ceess 6eaee e880 8808 oveer 353 
our Totals, all markets 
p PO. BOGGMARSE ci sescivinscss 971,956 394,693 172,543 33,697 1,505 3,430 1,577,824 
, Vid, WN Eh ids ois s Fiske 3 dks 2,346,957 513,963 177,489 94,23 3,225 ,267 3,140,131 
, al- Chicago Board of Trade year ago 2,062,928 477,660 148,376 72,064 ..... ..... 2,761,028 
ig as *Durum wheat only. **Hard wheat, with exception of 597,000 bus red. 
»bing Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short’”’ 
d side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “‘long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 
| an omitted): 
ed in Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
ROMO, QE oc vce ieicccesscsscus 94,547 60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
oe rr ee eer 109,964 45,102 49,503 10,038 214,607 
OMNMNNS BENE, 6.0 5-5:¢'6.6:40:0.0-6:0 40.8-045- 108,933 63,758 50,015 15,144 237,850 
OME, sesh gwd enadee «09-400 6.0 100,156 54,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 

{am- SO, ID bcc see sbereecessaces 102,235 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
New- ND Bate CSRs e reas (see ews 99,118 53,654 42,730 13,014 208,516 
ema- RE EEO ry reer 87,023 52,196 31,397 12,393 183,009 

. EE ace a0 0.0. 9:2 5.5 00 be wo¥.08e naps 84,845 60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 

aley, Pn ME bhi enc bbe o¥eeCsaesesecese 85,808 53,831 37,618 8,359 185,616 
nsoli- i TERS ever ree rhe ee ee en 96,935 57,876 46,132 13,177 214,120 
-alph SS ewer er cr: Corr er ere 95,431 59,434 50,350 14,875 220,090 

i. MME 6 b-60 14 Wiss 9 edad 6 hee Me 109,023 54,717 53,664 15,015 232,419 
PACS s.25 $260 6%. e6ecutecee’s 111,992 45,959 52,900 12,713 223,662 
. Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 

y in Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
$25, cially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
uder, 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
Nor- CORUATH cicccce 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 

February ...... 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 
MPOR: tcws oereee 695 1,387 1,42 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
Pe. scxnseayees 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 8,064 2,520 949 
ho Me ésteeveoecss 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 

Ww OO svcseroeee 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 
1eroy PY veexascoess 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
te as UE 56 94:4.0.8-0 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 

September ..... 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 
ee eee 1,385 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 

, has November ..... 1,344 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 .312 1,275 

)». Ey December ...... eee 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 
Totals.... *10,642 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 
1S Te: Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

been 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
nter- 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 

Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 

d by reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

e 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 

January ....00. 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,088 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
February ....... 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 
ere 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 

1 an PE  cccccseven 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 

a@ May PyeTeTy 7 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 
‘orth eee ree 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 16,802 

DS sienecnsanee 16,091 5,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 
BUSUS .ncccces 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 

ocery September .....23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
"Osse, BOUGUEO <3 04:00:00 16,956 4,355 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 
5 ejel- November ...... 14,230 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 

‘sson December ...... eee 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 

Totals....*128,542 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
erest Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

angle 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 


*Eleven months. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1926, as reported by the 


United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 
Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbls 
Azores and Madeira Is... _—...... 2,907 
ie ei ae 1,600,565 223 
CO, co iUGacewe © 'mewek 1,481 
Denmark and Faroe Is... 217,245 10,939 
See 12,000 7,043 
PUBMSO ccccrccecsesseses 177,446  ceeee 
Ge 0 66666.06806 08:0: 641,141 23,935 
CP Sed cccndaceeseess  -edeu8 44,174 
Irish Free State ........ 24,000 1,373 
Pe ccacndndbe voce e sens 217,374 924 
DE Siccednecssatneer) .  saeer 256 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus. 14,934 772 
POUEMNONEOMGS cc cccccscces 573,615 4,131 
PEE Uioesscerdeseease ¢ sheewas 276 
EE weskehae ks bsee ee us 130,999 4,751 
United Kingdom ........ 2,891,696 41,571 
Jugoslavia and Albania... ..... 726 
GEE. nccccsuseccecesos 208 8€=—s adees 
CS ccocecceasess <seees 471 
DEE: Gxccbeucadpesenue  Seewe 426 
DP aserecsaceaesine:  Saeeee 1,234 
DE «icacetsaatesee  ceeee 10 
DE sivcscsssbecaese. . goead 5,713 
Trinidad and Tobago....  ..... 1,517 
Oth. British West Indies ....:. 7,069 
DU CiReceteeeaRebdesee +a40% 19,301 
Dominican Republic 2,112 2,664 
Bn | 432 
French West Indies .... «sesco 125 
pe ee . 269 
Beeeemem PROMURIIS 2.2200. wcees 5,306 
PEE, SeWVSCOeGbeSeeees § eves 39,804 
EE. ans 6 o:6 0.08 60 6.9.0 S0,888  . <avés 
DE SU soccsscas  s0ene 4,456 
PE sscekeseces  cnete 545 
French Guiana ......... 33 
Ale cine do eaeek 1,666 21,024 
Palestine and Syria ..... ..... 1,364 
Philippine Islands ......  ..... 237 
Turkey in Europe ...... 14,933 299 
races West Africd&..... ceses 4,289 
esi eeietscwas .  wmeias 295 
DME <ccecreches ¢8000 542 
Were TeAMES .nccccecs coves 246 
British South Africa 48,844 1,266 
cate akéhen sented .- meek 5,536 
DD Seescccceenseecs 060% 6,164 
Portuguese E. Africa....  ..... 481 
Pe Soe edegeiskae Abed 709 
ica Cheebieee +696% 1,282 
Other French Africa.... ..... 11 
DE AGC saeeeeeebaken 8 S000 208 
Cha ceeeebrtsseesess eerie 71 
Newfoundland ...cccsem ceoses 1,541 
SE Bhbkeebsndewisess wexre 166 
EN Sista tebe hes eeus 4,989,897 280,548 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 


Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to Sept. 
31, 1926: 





From— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BOO WOU cic pscveces 5,429,050 254,256 
Philadelphia ....... 502,046 1,193 
Pree 673,968 = = $j —=§ seees 
ee 67,032 25,099 

ask snes oe 6,662,191 280,548 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 


ES ae eee 10,642,000 128,542,000 
Sr rrr ere 11,119,058 86,525,940 
Saat 15,990,000 166,302,000 
ES ee 16,309,856 98,524,405 
PNK. 4.5 S:0i0:05'0'4:3%008 15,024,628 164,691,565 
0 ere 16,800,805 280,057,601 
BV e ce vats cusees 19,853,952 218,287,000 
Sees ecadeonecucee 26,449,581 148,086,470 
a eee er 21,706,700 111,177,103 
MIS 6 0:06000 0400068 13,926,117 106,196,318 
SSSA + 14,379,000 154,049,686 
Be 60 64s.0000 00868 15,662,000 205,906,000 
BEDE 00045.06000000%8 12,769,073 173,861,944 
NS 64.5 4:iwa 9.68 awe 12,278,206 99,508,968 
MENS 6600s ve cece ens 10,622,000 61,655,000 
Arr Tr 11,258,000 32,669,000 
EDRs c caescccceces + 8,370,000 24,257,000 
nes 6c soenees 9,688,000 48,490,000 
BPCS cv cccccces ++eeee 18,013,000 92,780,000 
BRO s ccccccccceecs - 15,277,000 91,384,000 
eer ere 14,324,000 62,851,000 
BPEO ce vcecceccesece 11,344,000 20,739,000 
BOOS. cccccescecces - 11,643,000 13,015,000 
| 6 LEE ° 19,655,000 73,373,000 
BPR ec ceccccccene ° 18,328,000 129,466,000 
ee errr 19,200,000 178,300,000 
BOM os ceevocescecs 18,500,000 98,900,000 
a PEEL 18,500,000 108,700,000 
BEES 64 ¥64.00¢6000006 16,600,000 149,200,000 
(| SPeeereererere sy 13,600,000 109,900,000 
COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 

(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1926*.. 21,371 11,152 11,332 12,206 
1925... 12,762 29,443 28,675 29,089 
1924... 18,336 3,983 35,666 20,179 
1923 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918.. 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917.. 52,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916.. 53,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 6,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911.. 61,573 2,126 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 


*Eleven months, 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Canada—November Exports 








Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
November, 1926, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 499,232 33,811,996 
United States ........ 1,§ 1,715,298 
DT ovedntectoe GT Sbaices 
Pe Ticttsenteshics ae  aA¥vene 
SE a ns4e bane iene cree 23,187 160 
Se. TO icccccce GUE 8 eebece 
Other B. W. Indies....... . ee 
British South Africa...... 9,880 137,073 
British West Africa...... oe . weaees 
EE 9.04 64:6.06 00.060) 0006.9 
DY cevtehseseneawaceee 
ee eee 
British Honduras ........ 

British Guiana cccene See —‘saenes 
PEE os W 40h 046.0000 neces 199,353 
DP bcaadecedee dese” ca e000. 
pi SPPPPTerrer Terre 

GE Vu weekacbcecee 





GE. Scaceechivececses 
Czechoslovakia 
Cuba 
PE wt ceneeee cages was 
Denmark ..... 
Dutch West Indies ...... 
Egypt 
Esthonia 
Finland 
France 
French 
French West Indies ...... 4,840 
WHOMOGM BIVIOR. occeccccrsce 
Germany 

Gold Coast 
ee ee ee 








CO At eee ee ee 
Pea WUOS BUAte ..ccccees 
Japan 
CO ree Te ee 
Korea 
SE ok 000608 06 teves-e6s 
Netherlands 








New Zealand .......ceee- 614 48,111 
RE Sa rr 493 
EE .o 6:0'¢%'% 6 04 0 08 Wb 008 39,876 
DEED S60 0660 b'ee 60069008 1,000 
I 5066 otds entheee ss 1,232 
WE. 066 0006606 e0000enene 13 
RPK 2,245 
nn... LESREETUCTLELO TC Ee Ce 
Portuguese Africa ....... - errs 
Philippine Islands ....... 1,750 
DUE Sec ces eevnccences 656 
es Ee ee eee ere | eee re 
a ae ee . ares 
EE rh 05 0 608060 04 00% 7 es6ex% 
Spanish Africa .......... a errr 
PE Gee eeweednacbavcne 15,542 74,667 
PGE wewssaes 4.054064 000% a 0t(‘“‘é 
ee eee ee saree 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. Ss , frre 
WORD oi wes ceecseuses 10,075 


iseceheoune 1,261,609 43,946,939 








yd) ee 
———_- 100 lbs —_"_, 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
Wetted MimsGem ..iccce cesve 22,035 
United States .......... 230,000 680 
| Pree 4,869 7 
British Guiana ......... 50 128 
British South Africa ... coe 1,285 
DOP OREOD coe vhesescceses se 195 
Other B. W. Indies .... 10 197 
Newfoundland .......... 2,941 420 
Irish Free State ........ ae 754 
TOE 5.0604 e0 00s oe neces 100 ° 
Other countries ........ 20 72 
WED se vewediceidkdien 237,990 25,773 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
SS ee res 200 213 212 213 205 
le 254 276 263 284 282 271 
eee 184 197 225 247 266 283 
| ee 236 235 225 221 214 225 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
Se 251 235 212 209 196 215 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
BU80..2-. BE 322 225 208 203 208 
= 343 333 322 342 363 356 
BEET 86-00: 282 275 236 250 242 233 
| > | ee 245 269 199 156 162 158 
co! ae 273° «294 307 322 345 352 
i eee 262 274 236 221 216 206 
ae 252 218 233 243 242 240 
ree 265 271 290 300 330 330 


Average. 265 





| New Trade Publications | 
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Self-Rising Flour Recipes.—The Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., has issued an attractive booklet of 36 
pages containing numerous recipes showing 
the multitude of purposes to which self- 
rising flour may be put by the housewife. 
The pamphlet is very attractively printed, 
and many of the articles for which recipes 
are given are illustrated in color. Much 
credit is due to Miss Gladys Kimbrough, 
director of the home economics laboratory 
of the association, who was responsible for 
either the origin, development or testing of 
the recipes contained in the booklet. 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street's handbook on the law as it applies to 
the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 


published in these columns. 


This volume, which has been in process of com- 


pilation for several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
hreadstuffs industry. Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each, postpaid. 


The Law as It Defines the Liabilities of 
Telegraph Companies 


HE receipt by a telegraph company 
Tor a telegram for transmission does 

not absolutely bind the company to 
make delivery promptly, or at all, but 
it does impose certain well-defined legal 
obligations to use all proper diligence 
either to make prompt delivery, or to in- 
form the sender in advance of any fore- 
seen conditions which are apt to entail 
delay. Broadly stated, the duty is to use 
all the diligence reasonably to be ex- 
pected under given circumstances. 

The following stated facts have been 
held by the courts to afford no excuse for 
failure to make prompt delivery of a 
message, after having received it for 
transmission: - 

That the charges were not prepaid, 
if credit therefor was expressly or im- 
pliedly given; that the message was writ- 
ten in cipher or foreign language, if the 
letters or figures could be transmitted 
readily; that a strike of operators or 
wire trouble existed, if the condition was 
known or anticipated when the message 
was accepted, and the telegram was not 
taken subject to delay and the sender 
was not notified of the probability of de- 
lay; or, in case of wire trouble, if that 
trouble was due to the company’s own 
negligence, as distinguished from a storm 
or other cause against which reasonable 
diligence on the part of the company 
could not be expected to have guarded. 

Ordinarily, it is held that there is no 
liability for failure to transmit a mes- 
sage on Sunday, unless it pertains to 
some charity or necessity. 

The courts accord to telegraph com- 
panies the right reasonably to restrict 
their office hours, and, unless there is an 
express agreement that a message will 
be delivered by a stated time, the sender 
is presumed to assent to delivery with 
regard to whatever reasonable office hours 
may be observed at the destination. Ac- 
ceptance of the message for transmission 
does not imply a promise on the com- 
pany’s part that there will be immediate 
delivery, without regard to such office 
hours, and there is no duty to inform the 
sender what those hours are. 

As a general rule, a telegraph com- 
pany is liable for damages resulting from 
delay due to failure to transmit a par- 
ticular message in the order in which it 
was received with reference to other mes- 
sages received by the company, except 
that, by statutes, preference is required 
to be given some messages, such as those 
relating to governmental affairs. 

A telegraph company being liable for 
negligent failure to promptly deliver a 
message, it follows that, for oar 
reasons, there is liability for inexcusable 
failure to deliver at all. But the test of 
liability is omission to use ordinary care 
to make delivery. So, it has been held 
that a telegraph company was liable for 
forgetfulness of an operator under which 
a message was not transmitted. 

Assuming that receipt of the message 
at the delivery office has not been pre- 
vented by some unforeseen and unavoid- 
able cause, such as an unexpected strike, 
or breaking of wires by storm, the 
grounds on which the company is ex- 
cused from failure to deliver usually 
pertain to inability to locate the ad- 
dressee. On this point the following 
statement at pages 1672-8 of 87 Cyc. is 
supported by numerous appellate court 
decisions: 

“It is not sufficient for the company, 
without making reasonable efforts to find 
the addressee elsewhere, merely to in- 


quire at his residence or place of busi- 
ness, or at the address given, or to in- 
quire at his office without also inquiring 
at his residence; and if the addressee or 
his whereabouts is unknown the company 
should consult the city directory and per- 
haps make inquiry at the post office; but 
is not required to make a house-to-house 
search for him, or to send a messenger 
into every store, saloon, or other public 
place to inquire for him. 

“If the company is unable to find the 
addressee or deliver the message, it 
should, if practicable to do so, and if its 
own regulations so require, notify the 
sender of such fact, and request a better 
address, . - So also, although the 
company is not negligent in failing to 
deliver, it may be liable for negligently 
informing the sender of the message that 
it has been delivered. The fact that a 
message which the company undertook to 
transmit was not delivered is prima facie 
evidence of negligence; but such pre- 
sumption may be rebutted by evidence 
showing that the company, exercised due 
care, or was prevented from making de- 
livery by causes over which it had no 
control.” 

The sender’s omission to give the ad- 
dressee’s local address, or his name cor- 
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rectly, will excuse the telegraph company 
from making delivery, when the company 
could not readily supply the omission or 
make delivery to the proper party not- 
withstanding the mistake. But here, 
again, the courts apply the test of rea- 
sonable diligence, considering the facts 
of the particular case. 

Delivery must be made to the ad- 
dressee personally, or to some one ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorized by him to 
receive it, as, for instance, the employees 
of his office or the clerk of the hotel at 
which he is stopping. Delivery must also 
ordinarily be made by copy of the mes- 
sage, and not by telephoning, unless the 
latter mode has been adopted by agree- 
ment or customary dealings with the ad- 
dressee. 

Although there is much conflict in the 
decisions of the courts of the different 
states on the subject, it is generally rec- 
ognized that the conditions printed on 
the back of telegraph forms are enforce- 
able when reasonable. 

Although, as a general rule, a tele- 
graph company’s liability in damages for 
delay in delivering, or failure to deliver, 
a message is limited to such damages as 
were reasonably contemplated at the time 
the message was filed for transmission, it 
has been decided that the damages may 
include reimbursement for loss directly 
due to the company’s default if the tele- 
gram was sufficient to apprise the com- 
pany that it was an order or offer to 
buy or sell goods. 

However, among numerous qualifica- 
tions of this rule, there is an important 
principle that the aggrieved party must 
take all reasonable precautions to mini- 
mize his loss, and cannot recover dam- 
ages so far as they might have been 
readily avoided by making advantageous 
sales or purchases to hedge against loss 
under the sale or purchase lost through 
the telegraph company’s fault. 


DELAYED MESSAGES 


Delay in delivering a telegram ad- 
dressed to the sender’s broker, directing 
a sale of goods, gave rise to the suit of 
A. Engelhard & Sons Co. vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 197 S. W. 435, 
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LL grain and cereal dust is explo- 
sive, whether from the whole grain 
or from the manufactured stock. 

The smut from wheat is the most explo- 
sive of the grain dusts, and yellow corn 
dust from the first break 
is listed next, followed 
by different types of dust 
from all of the different 
parts of mills and elevators. The finer 
the dust the more explosive. 

Explosion is nothing more or less than 
rapid combustion, and the rapidity of 
combustion depends on the mixture of 
oxygen and carbon. The finer the dust 
the more surface is exposed to the oxy- 
gen and the more rapid the combustion. 

Moisture tends to retard combustion 
and, in general, damp dust will not 
create as great an explosive force as dry 
dust; the dryer the dust the greater the 
explosive force. To make a grain dust 
that will not ignite would require several 
times its weightin water. Any dust 
which may by any process usual to a 
mill or elevator be blown into the air in 
a cloud is highly explosive, and so nearly 
of the same explosive qualities as the 
dryer dusts that no practical means have 
been found of preventing dust explosions 
through humidification of the atmos- 
phere in this class of property. 

Two conditions must occur simultane- 
ously to produce explosion. One is an 
explosive mixture of dust and air, and 
the other is a spark or flame to ignite 
the dust. A rather dense cloud of dust 
is required to propagate flame even slow- 


DUST 
EXPLOSIONS 


ly, or to occasion the “puff” of flame 
which nearly every miller has experi- 
enced. It would be a very unusual con- 
dition if the air on any floor of a mill or 
elevator were sufficiently saturated with 
dust to make an explosive mixture of 
sufficient density to cause serious damage 
by the first explosion. It is the second 
and third explosions that cause the dam- 
age. After the first minor explosion the 
dust from the tops of ledges, from the 
floor and from every point where it has 
accumulated, is thrown into suspension, 
and the warmed air and gases following 
the first explosion seem to create an ideal 
condition for the second one, 

Ignition of the dust comes from any 
agent that may produce heat of sufficient 
intensity to ignite the dust. A static 
spark from a charged belt of a machine 
will do it. A match passing through a 
machine, a spark from bevel gears, a 
fan blade striking, or a hot box or in- 
cipient blaze from any source. An elec- 
tric spark from defective electrical ap- 
paratus would touch off the dust. 

A clean mill is practically immune 
from dust explosion. Of course the first 
puff may occur in the roll or a dust col- 
lector, in which case the damage will be 
small if there is no large accumulation 
of dust to be thrown into suspension. A 
match held into the flour bin to deter- 
mine the amount of flour on hand will 
blow up the best and cleanest mills, but 
aside from that reasonable care will pre- 
vent serious damages from such minor 
explosions as occur. 
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passed upon by the Kentucky court of 
appeals. 

The trial court awarded judgment ip 
plaintiff's favor, which was affirmed op 
an unsuccessful appeal taken by plainti¢ 
on the ground that the award was too 
small. In disposing of the case the court 
of appeals decided the following points; 

When a telegraph company receives 
telegram for transmission, knowing that 
its lines are not then working, but witb- 
out advising the sender of the fact and 
leading him to believe that prompt trans- 
mission will be made, it may be held 
responsible for loss resulting from a de- 
lay, although its lines may be interrupt- 
ed through causes beyond its control. 

But the liability will be limited to such 
damages as result naturally from the de- 
lay. The telegraph company is not liable 
for loss resulting from ambiguity in or 
misunderstanding of the broker’s reply 
message, although it would not have oc- 
curred had the original message not been 
delayed, since the telegraph company 
could not have reasonably foreseen such 
result. 

When the sender of a telegram discoy- 
ers that it has been delayed or incorrect- 
ly transmitted he must take all reason- 
able steps to minimize his loss, and the 
telegraph company will not be respon- 
sible for consequences which he could 
have avoided in the exercise of reason- 
able care. 

+ * 

The broad rule of law that one who 
breaks a contract is liable to the other 
party for all damages sustained by the 
latter as a consequence of the default, if 
such damages were within the contem- 
plation of the parties at the time the 
agreement was entered into, was applied 
by the North Carolina supreme court to 
fix liability on a telegraph company for 
failure to promptly transmit a tele- 
graphic order for goods intended for re- 
sale. 

Although the company is not liable for 
losses which it could not have reasonably 
foreseen, in determining what damages 
were within the reasonable contemplation 
of the parties, resort must be had not 
only to the language of the message it- 
self, but also to any other information 
imparted to the company at the time the 
telegram was delivered to it for trans- 
mission. So, when the company is ap- 
prised that goods ordered by wire are 
intended by the sender of the message 
for resale, negligent failure to promptly 
deliver the telegram subjects the com- 
pany to liability for profits lost by the 
sender as a natural and direct conse- 
quence of the company’s negligent act. 
(Gardner vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., 88 S. E. 630.) 


MISTAKES IN TRANSMITTING MESSAGES 


The rights of parties to contracts for 
sale of flour, grain, or other commodity, 
to recover damages against a telegraph 
company for making a mistake in trans- 
mitting a quoted price are comprehended 
by the decision of the Maryland court 
of appeals in the case of Victor G. 
Bloede Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph 
Co., 96 Atl. 685. The court approves the 
following general rules of law: 

Where, in a message quoting a price, 
the price is changed to a larger amount, 
which is paid by the buyer, he is entitled 
to recover the excess of the incorrect 
amount above the one intended to be 
quoted by the seller. 

When the mistake causes the telegram 
to quote a lower price than stated in the 
message as delivered to the telegraph 
company for transmission, the difference 
may be treated as the measure of the 
sellers’ recoverable damage when the 
goods are delivered to the buyer before 
discovery of the mistake, when the send- 
er accepts payment on the basis of the 
lower price, and when he could not re- 
duce his loss by disposing of the goods 
in some other manner. 

* 

Right to recover against a telegraph 
company on account of a mistake made 
in transmitting a message instructing 
grain brokers to buy corn was upheld 
by the Arkansas supreme court in the 
case of Harris vs. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 206 S. W. 52. 

Plaintiff sent a telegram from a point 
in Arkansas to grain merchants in Chi- 
cago reading, “Sell ten July corn stop 
five cents both ways.” Through a mis- 
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Experiences in National Advertising by Trade Associations 


Whose Members Sell Competitively 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
“The Davenport Bed Serves by Day and by Night” 


N 1922 this association, which represented about 90 per cent of the industry, 
began advertising to meet the prejudice against a bed in the living room. 
That year it spent in magazines $73,900; in 1923, $117,100; in 1924, $139,870. 
While not able to give figures as to the results of the campaign, it feels 
that it was very successful in producing a more widespread acceptance of the 
davenport bed in the better homes and in awakening the dealers to the possi- 
bilities of expanding their sales. 

The money was raised by contracts over a three-year period for a given 
assessment on production. This grew until it totaled approximately $200,000. 

Aside from overhead, 90 per cent of the expenditures went to general 
magazines and 10 per cent for various other forms of advertising. 

“In June, 1925, for reasons having nothing to do with the advertising, 
the co-operative activity ceased. While the organized effort proceeded, vari- 
ous members were stimulated to individual advertising, and there seems every 
probability that these members will now take advantage of the background 
created by maintaining an increased promotion for the use of davenport beds. 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


HE advertising of the Hollow Building Tile Association was resumed in 

January, 1925, after a lapse of about three and a half years. 

The campaign prior thereto utilized both territorial and national media, 
the objective being volume of inquiries. The spaces used, as well as the 
number of insertions, were largely determined by the number of inquiries 
produced by each publication. 

The 1925 campaign was designed to promote the use of hollow building 
tile, with the inquiry feature secondary. The minimum space was a full maga- 
zine page appearing as frequently as the appropriation would permit. 

The cost per inquiry ranged only slightly higher than that of the pre- 
vious period, but this was compensated by the increased number of inquiries 
per publication, in addition to an exceptionally high class, interested type of 
inquiry from individuals who were immediate building prospects. Also each 
inquiry was accompanied by 25c, the price placed upon the book distributed. 


The results of the campaign are indicated by a substantial increase in the 
tonnage produced and sold by the association members contributing to the 










advertising, this being approximately 16.66 per cent advance over the available 
tonnage reports of the entire hollow tile industry. 

The major per cent of the increase is traced directly to the construction 
of residences of moderate price promoted by the 1925 campaign. 
quiry received was followed up by one or more of the association members 
contributing to the campaign, with the result that a very high per cent was 


turned into sales. 


“The 1925 campaign of the Hollow Building Tile Association may be con- 
sidered one of the outstanding successes of the year. 
limited in scope, the actual results were far in excess of anticipations. 
cumulative effect of the advertising is indicated by a constantly increasing re- 


turn from the advertising.” 


COPPER AND BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


“Copper and Brass Are Cheaper— 
You pay for them only ONCE.” 


THE Copper and Brass Research Association was organized in 1921, follow- 

ing an exhaustive survey to determine the best method for the copper and 
brass industry to meet problems coming out of the war. 
approximately 90 per cent of the copper mining industry, and about the same 
percentage of the copper and brass fabricating industry. 

Its activities are public education through advertising, technical and 
commercial research to develop new uses and improve quality, dealer co- 
operation and good will effort among the trades and crafts having a direct or 


limited bearing on metal consumption. 


The association does not make public its total advertising appropriation; 
but its extensive campaign in the various types of media and in the use of 
direct by mail literature indicates a comparatively large expenditure. 

The association advertising, through creating a general understanding of 
the uses of copper and brass, has greatly stimulated the advertising by in- 


dividual members. 


An appropriation is voted each year, but the plans are based on the 
expectation of continuing activities indefinitely. 

The association manager modestly states: “Coincident with the existence 
of the association, copper consumption in the United States has increased more 


than 100 per cent.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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take of defendant’s operator, the mes- 
sage, as delivered, contained the word 
“four” instead of “five.” Acting on the 
telegram, the brokers sold 10,000 bus of 
corn at its market price of $1.41, and no 
controversy arises on that transaction. 
But admittedly, the wire, as incorrectly 
worded, directed the brokers to buy 10,- 
000 bus of corn on the market going 
up or down 4c, 

The market advanced 4c and the bro- 
kers bought for plaintiff. The price then 
went up %4c and, without reaching 5c 
advance, declined 8c below $1.41. The 
brokers, having bought on the advance, 
did not buy on the decline. 

Plaintiff sued the telegraph company 
for $400 lost on the purchase made for 
his account, and for $500 as profits lost. 
This claim, of course, proceeded upon 
the theory that, had the message been 
correctly transmitted, the brokers would 
not have bought on the advance but 
would have done so on the decline. 

“No judgment can be recovered be- 
cause of the loss of profit, as it must al- 
ways remain speculative what this profit 
would have been,” says the supreme 
court. “Even though it be conceded 
that, if the brokers had not purchased 
at $1.45, they would have purchased at 
$1.86, still the profits are conjectural. 
The market continued to go down until 
it reached $1.33, and, if the transaction 
had been closed at that figure, there not 
only would have been no profit, but 
there would have been a loss of 3c a 
bushel. 

“If the plaintiff had bought at $1.36, 
and the market had kept going down, he 
night have sold at a loss before it 
reached $1.33, or he might have sold 
when the market had so far recovered 
as to let him out whole, and we hold, 
therefore, that no recovery of profits can 
be had, for any finding in relation there- 
to must be speculative and conjec- 
tural. . . 

“We have a different proposition as to 
the actual loss sustained. The brokers 
had no authority to purchase at $1.45, 
and would not have done so had the mes- 
sage been correctly transmitted, and the 
telegraph company is therefore liable for 


the damage approximately resulting on 
that account.” 
* * 

Plaintiff, a grain dealer, sent a tele- 
gram offering a carload of oats at 45c 
per bu f.o.b. destination, but the tele- 
graph company made a mistake in trans- 
mitting the message whereby the price 
was changed to 40c. The addressee ac- 
cepted the offer, and plaintiff, not know- 
ing of the mistake, shipped the car, and 
afterwards accepted settlement on the 
basis of the lower price, bringing suit 
against the telegraph company for dam- 
ages. In affirming judgment in his favor, 
the South Dakota supreme court said: 

“To determine his loss, then, it was 
proper to show what he could have re- 
ceived for such oats at the regular ter- 
minal shipping point, Chicago, where of 
course there was an open market for 
oats at all times. What, then, was the 
value of those oats to plaintiff? Was it 
the sum at which like oats could be pur- 
chased, or the value of these very oats 
for purposes of shipment and sale? 
Clearly the latter; such oats having been 
purchased and being held by a dealer 
therein for the purpose of shipment and 
sale. There was no duty devolving upon 


plaintiff to purchase other oats to re- 
place these oats sold, and thereby to re- 
duce defendant’s liability. . . There 
may have been no other oats that could 
have been purchased; but, even if there 
were, plaintiff had the right to purchase 
such oats and make a profit by selling 
them just as he might have done if he 
had suffered no loss in this shipment 
to Miles, and the fact that he could pur- 
chase other oats is absolutely foreign to 
any issue in the case.” (Carlon vs. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 153 N. W. 
375.) 

When a telegraph company makes a 
mistake in transmitting an offer to buy 
goods, by stating a higher price than 
that actually offered by the sender of the 
message, the latter is not legally bound 
to pay the higher price, and has no cause 
of action against the telegraph company 
for the full amount involved in the mis- 
take, according to a decision of the North 
Carolina supreme court, 89 S. E. 21. 

The theory of the decision is that the 
sender was entitled to rescind the con- 
tract on account of the mistake, on dis- 
covering it; the telegraph company be- 
ing no more the sender’s agent than the 
addressee’s. But when the sender pro- 
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ceeds with the contract with knowledge 
of the mistake, when not legally obligat- 
ed to do so, he has no valid claim against 
the telegraph company. 

If, however, the sender elects to re- 
scind the contract, he is entitled to re- 
cover all damages directly flowing from 
the mistake such as expenses necessarily 
incurred in the rescission. 

When a telegraph company undertakes 
to deliver a business message, it becomes 
liable to the sender for any mistake neg- 
ligently made in its transmission, where- 
by he sustains loss, and, under the stat- 
utes of Nebraska, the company’s liability 
is not affected by any clause to the con- 
trary printed on its blanks. 

In this case a message was delivered 
to defendant cabling an order for pay- 
ment of “eighty” thousand francs for 
the purchase of property in Belgium, to 
be shipped by a certain vessel. Owing to 
a mistake made by an operator in trans- 
mitting the message, the order called for 
the payment of only “eight” thousand 
francs, the letter “y” being carelessly 
omitted, In consequence, shipment was 
delayed and the Nebraska supreme 
court held that the telegraph company 
was liable for the resulting loss sus- 
tained by the sender of the message. 
(151 N. W. 240.) 

But a mistake made by a telegraph 
company in transmitting a business tele- 
gram does not subject it to liability for 
damages which could reasonably have 
been avoided by the complaining party, 
notwithstanding the mistake. For in- 
stance, plaintiff received a telegraphic 
offer of 79c per bu for grain, whereas 
the telegram as delivered for transmis- 
sion called for only 70c per bu. Plaintiff 
accepted the offer as received, but was 
advised next day that the actual offer 
was 70c. Plaintiff then delayed accept- 
ance of the latter offer for four or five 
days, and in the meantime the market 
value dropped to 63c. On these facts, 
the Kansas City court of appeals de- 
cided that plaintiff had no cause of ac- 
tion against the telegraph company on 
account of the mistake. (Harrington vs. 


io Union Telegraph Co., 174 S, W. 
169. 
















































































































WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

To the reflective mind it is curious that 
the waste paper basket, which in the ever- 
increasing flood of printed, typewritten, 
and written matter, symbol of the grow- 
ing complexity of modern civilization, 
has become an article of prime necessity, 
is not held in greater honor and rever- 
ence. It is sometimes even kicked by the 
impatient and irascible from one end of 
the room to the other, and it must be 
admitted that in this way relief may on 
occasion be obtained for pent-up emo- 
tion, but at the expense of justice. 

In a book published not long ago there 
appeared a picture entitled “The Author 
and His Best Friend,” the friend being a 
remarkably capacious waste paper bas- 
ket. The picture would have delighted 
Flaubert, and indeed every author who is 
convinced of the necessity of publishing 
very much less than he writes. 

But, though to most authors the waste 
paper basket or its equivalent is indis- 
pensable, it is hardly less of a necessity 
to every one, men and women alike. 
There is even a peculiar pleasure in the 
irrevocable disposal by this means of 
superfluous matter. The sense of final- 
ity which the well-ordered mind enjoys 
in dropping thto.it the fragments of an 
answered letter, the less orderly mind no 
doubt enjoys too, at any rate for a pe- 
riod, in contributing an unpaid bill. 

Great is the virtue of the waste paper 
basket well filled day by day, only to 
appear swept and garnished on each suc- 
ceeding morning. It is a type of the 
process by which man lives, the thorough 
and punctual elimination of waste prod- 
ucts. The story of failure to use it for 
that purpose is told copiously and con- 
fusedly by littered desks, choked pigeon- 
holes, and the painful sortings, tearings, 
and burnings which embitter any change 
of quarters.—The Times (London). 


& % 
LOVE, WAR AND BUSINESS 

If it be true that “everything is fair 
in love and war,” then a decision of the 
New Jersey court of errors and appeals 
puts business on a higher plane, for that 
court denounces the employment of spies 
in a competitor’s establishment. (De- 
Forest Radio Co. vs. Radio Corporation 
of America, 132 Atl. 496.) 

The court put its seal of approval on 
a decision reached by a lower court in 
enjoining defendant, pending a final de- 
cision in the case, from posting spies in 
plaintiff's plant and from using informa- 
tion acquired through previous spying. 
Since the case was merely heard on 
plaintiff's application for a temporary 
injunction, the court declined definitely 
to pass upon defendant’s claim that spy 
methods were justifiably used to detect 
suspected patent infringement. 

After referring to the methods as con- 
stituting an admittedly “invidious prac- 
tice,” and as being “mean and repre- 
hensible,” the court said: 

“No one admires a spy nor his works, 
not even his employer. Whether spying 
through debauched servants is justifiable, 
and whether the facts upon which the 
justification rests convict the complain- 
ant of unclean hands, are matters to be 
settled only at final hearing, and until 
then the defendant will be enjoined, and 
the information impounded.” (See “The 
Miller and the Law,” sec. 466.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


& 

BUYING BREAD IN FRANCE 

An American on a motor trip in 
France, accompanied by his wife and 
child, stopped at Salon to buy something 
for their wayside luncheon. Near the 
corner of a little shaded square a man 
was Selling melons; at a shop across the 
way was a window full of attractions— 
little cheeses, preserved meats and the 
like. The gentleman gathered up an 
assortment, and then went into a boulan- 
gerie for bread. There was another cus- 
tomer ahead of him and, while awaiting 
his turn, he learned ——e Bread, 
he found, was not sold by the loaf there, 
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but by exact weight. The man said 
something and the woman who waited on 
him laid down two loaves, each about a 
yard long, on the scales. Evidently they 
exceeded his order, for she cut off a 
foot or so from one loaf. Still the weight 
was too much, and she cut off a slice. 
He took what was left, laid down his 
money and walked out. The gentleman, 
feeling that the end and slice would be 
sufficient, pointed at them, and after the 
weight was ascertained, he laid down a 
franc and the woman gave him half a 
gill of copper change. 


% 4 


AN AFRICAN MILLER 

A traveler in the Soudan visited one 
of the largest milling establishments of 
the country during his stay in Omdurman. 
The owner was one of the richest citizens 
of the town. His mills were in a great 
mud-walled compound, which contained 
also his garden and home. The mills 
were three in number. Each was in a 
mud stablelike one-story building just 
large enough to hold the millstones and 
the track for the animals which turned 
them. The stones were similar to the 
old-fashioned grinding machines of our 
own country. They rested one upon the 
other, and were so made that the grain 
flowed from a hopper onto the top stone. 
The motive power for each mill was a 
blindfolded camel which moved around 
in a circle, turning the top stone. The 
camels were driven by black boys, who 
sat on the bars of the mills and rode 
there. 


A Miller Who Has Made 
Northwest History 


(Continued from page 226.) 


the hands of creditors. There was some 
question as to the ownership of the 
title to this property, so after operating 
it for a while Mr. Bean made arrange- 
ments to take over the mill at Blue 
Earth. However, the question of title 
being settled by the courts, he continued 
to operate the New Prague mill, and be- 
gan immediately the construction of an 
additional 500-bbl mill. 

Mr. Bean’s operations at New Prague 
were very successful, and on this foun- 
dation he and his associates built up 
what is now known as the International 
Milling Co., with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. ‘This company operates mills at 
New Prague, Blue Earth and Wells, 
Minn., Sioux City and Davenport, Iowa, 
and at Moose Jaw, Calgary and Saska- 
toon, in western Canada. The ‘combined 
capacity of these plants is between 15,000 
and 16,000 bbls. The company now has 
under construction at Buffalo a 2,500,- 
bbl mill and a 1,500,000-bu terminal ele- 
vator. 

When success came to Mr. Bean, he 
did not forget his early day creditors. 
Although his debts had been outlawed by 
time, Mr. Bean eventually paid every 
cent that he had owed, with interest to 
the date of payment. 

Mr. Bean’s mind today is as keen and 
active as a boy’s. He has considerable 
land interests in California and Canada, 
and is president of the F. A. Bean Prop- 
erties, Inc., with offices in the Baker 
Building. He is at his desk every day, 
and frequently visits the offices of the 
International Milling Co., of which he is 
still the president. His son, F. A. Bean, 
Jr., is vice president, and W. L. Harvey 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Harvey 
went to work for Mr. Bean when he left 
school, and has been with him ever since. 

Mr. Bean is deeply interested in any- 
thing pertaining to milling, and talks 
hopefully of the future. As an instance 
of his foresight, he recalls that 17 years 
ago he visited Buffalo, and at that time 
wanted to erect a mill there on prac- 
tically the very site that the company re- 
cently acquired, and on which it is now 
building. An interesting point is that 
the price asked for the property at that 
time was virtually the same as the com- 
pany paid for it only a few months ago. 

With Mr. Bean’s record of past 
achievement, and high sense of honor 
and integrity, it is small wonder that he 
is revered by his associates in the Inter- 
national Milling Co., or that he was 
showered with congratulations on the 
celebration of his eighty-seventh natal 
day. 














“Is it really unlucky for 13 persons to 
sit down to a meal?” asks a correspond- 
ent. Yes, if you have only catered for 
12.—Punch. 

* 7 

Little Willie: “You look as bold as a 
lion.” 

Brother Algy: “But you never saw a 
lion.” 

Little Willie: “I have so. Uncle Bill 

has one.” 
Brother Algy: “Why, that’s a don- 
key.” 
Little Willie: “I don’t care. That’s 
what you look like.’"—Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 
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THE WAY THINGS START 
Wifey: “You’re an hour late. What 
have you been doing?” 
Hubby: “A clever wife never asks 
what her husband has been doing.” 
Wifey: “But a clever man may ask 
his wife what—” 
Hubby: “My dear, a clever man never 
has a wife.”—Wall Street Journal. 
* * 
HER SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Father: “Young man, I am afraid you 
couldn’t even keep my daughter in ciga- 
rettes.” 

Suitor: “Why—I’m doing that very 
thing now, sir!’—Life. 

* * 
JOB FOR A GOOD SAMARITAN 

A live-wire salesman rushed up to the 
home of a doctor in a small village 
about 3 a.m. and asked him to come at 
once to a distant town. 

The doctor cranked his flivver and 
they drove furiously to their destination. 

Upon their arrival the salesman asked, 
“How much is your fee, doctor?” 

“Three dollars,’ said the physician, in 
surprise. 

“Here you are,’ said the salesman, 
handing over the money, “the blamed 
garage keeper wanted $15 to drive me 
over when I missed my train.”—Key- 
stone Motorist. 

* * 
MISPLACED SYMPATHY 

The three attempts to assassinate Mus- 
solini that have been made in less than 
six months led Bishop Brewster to say 
at a Hartford reception: 

“Mussolini’s rule is strict, but it is 
beneficent. The communists were grab- 
bing the factories, running Italy, remem- 
ber; then Mussolini stepped in, and look 
at Italy today. 

“Yes, to take the communists’ part 
against Mussolini is absurd. It’s like the 
little girl who screamed downstairs to 
her mother: 

““*Mother, do come up here and spank 
baby! He’s sitting on the flypaper, and 
there’s hundreds of poor flies waiting to 
get on.’ ”—Wall Street Journal. 


* ” 


POOR PAPA 


Jacob was negotiating a loan from 
his brother Solly. Solly was willing to 
make an advance, but demanded 9 per 
cent. 

“Well,” said Jacob, “I ain’t kickin’, 
y’ understand, but vot’ll our poor dear 
dead fader say ven he looks down and 
sees his son gouging 9 per cent out of 
his own flesh an’ blood?” 

“Don’t you vorry about that, Jacob,” 
replied the lender, affably. “From vhere 
he is it’ll look like 6 per cent.”—Tit Bits. 

_ * 

At the twenty-second annual automo- 
bile salon held in New York, the radia- 
tor cap of a special roadster was topped 
with a silver miniature of Pierette in 
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the act of kicking the motometer. 4 
more appropriate design would be a sgjj- 
ver miniature of a pedestrian in ‘the act 
of kicking the bucket.—Judge. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be jp. 
serted at the line rate, but will be chargeg 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia) 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North. 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart. 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








Representative for 
West Virginia 


A southwestern mill with an estat 
lished business and quality reputa 
tion has an opening for represent: 
tive in West Virginia. He mu 
have a good production record, an 
entree to the better distributors an 
bakers. Even though only passive! 
interested you are urged to com 
municate with us. The correspond 
ence will be kept strictly confider 
tial. Men of mediocre ability ne« 
Address 1009, car 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


not apply. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Large mill manufacturing spring 
wheat, hard winter wheat, and ry 
flours has opening for high grad: 
man to open office in New York 
City on salary basis and bonus on 
sales over a specified quantity; mus 
be man that can furnish referenc« 
and has had experience selling flou: 
in and around Greater New York 
and can show good record in that 
territory. Address 1016, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
An old established Minnesota mill, 
known for the high quality of its 
product, is considering entering the 
Pittsburgh district for the first 
time, providing it can secure the 
right kind of representation, either 
direct or through brokers. A very 
desirable connection and an unusual! 
opportunity. Address R. T. B., car: 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST TO 
take charge of an Ohio mill laboratory; 
must understand grading of grain. Ad- 
dress 998, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN OR OTH- 
er specialty men to handle side line to 
cake bakers if permitted; old reliable 
house, well established line of six items, 
excellent opportunity; outline your terri- 
tory; reference required. Address ‘‘Spe- 
cialty Salesman,”’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED—SALES MANAGER OR MILL 
superintendent in an old established Ohio 
mill, capable of taking interest; can show 
concrete data showing splendid opportu 
nity for right man; on main line railroad; 
shipping and milling in transit; estab- 
lished car-lot business. Address ‘“Super- 
intendent,” care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 








= 





FLOUR SALESMAN COVERING WISCON- 
sin territory for many years open for 
northwestern or southwestern connection. 
Address 1018, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





As ‘TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager with milling or grain firm; have 
had eight years’ experience with reliable 
firm; can give excellent references. Ad- 
dress 1011, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


“SPRING 


as F LOUR SALESMAN FOR 
whe mill, manufacturing quality flour; 
open for position immediately; many 


years’ selling experience exclusive of flour. 

Address 1022, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapolis. 
BY AGGRESSIVE, CLEAN CUT, VOLUME 
producing flour salesman, Missouri or Il- 
linois; thoroughly acquainted with terri- 
tory buyers; moderate salary and expenses 
to start. Address 998, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








AS SALESMAN FOR PENNSYLVANIA OR 
Ohio territory; five years’ experience with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; age 36; have 
been in business for myself for past 10 

irs; can furnish best of references. A. 

utman, 2218 Kensington Ave., Youngs- 

n, Ohio. 





yé 
R 
t 

DEPARTMENT OR SALES MANAGER 

with more than 20 years’ experience in all 

d partments, including milling, marketing 

and jobbing of flour and feed; familiar 

with traffic work and advertising; can 
plan and promote intensive sales cam- 
pciigns; northwestern connection preferred. 

Address 1019, care Northwestern Miller, 

M nneapolis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN, "WITH 16 YEARS’ 
successful training, now available to ener- 
getic mill; am familiar with all types of 
flurs and have exceptionally broad ac- 
quaintance among all desirable carload 
buying bakers and jobbers in New Eng- 
land; vigor, intelligent co-operation, and 
character unquestionable; experienced also 

office, sales, w@rehouse and credit man- 
ager; past few years been a flour broker; 
sound reasons for seeking change; have 
produced, and can produce, volume re- 

I 


sults; been successful in placing new mill 

inds; only salary and expense position 
acceptable, including possible bonus ar- 
rangement. Address 1014, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—MOTOR POWER FLOURING 

ill, situated on the outlet of Owasco 
ke, in the business section of Auburn, 
Inquire of L. R. Bradley, Spencer, 


Mill For Sale 
Attention Salesmen and 
Mill Managers 


Half interest or control of hard 


mill of 


100,000-bu concrete elevator; 


wheat 500 bbls capacity; 
prop- 
erty in perfect condition, and mill 
output sold ahead for 60 days; ex- 
established 


and excellent marketing or- 


ceptionally well local 
trade 
ganization; price very reasonable; 


only nominal down payment re- 
Active service of man main 
Address 997, care North- 


western Miller, St. 


quired. 
requisite. 


Louis, Mo. 





A SPLENDID MILL IN CENTRAL 
Illinois, 200-bbl capacity; established 
trade; mill now in operation. Best 
location. Get in touch. Address 
997, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — REASONABLE 
terms, complete 100-bbl flour mill, includ- 
ing 4-bu Richardson scale, feed mill, Allis 
rolls, Ehrson & Son bolters. Central Mill- 
ing & Mercantile Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

A RARE BARGAIN—50-BBL 

mill, Sprout-Waldron make; 

and electric power; 

complete buckwheat mill, 22-in attrition 

mill, corn mill; room for 9,000 bus of 

grain in mill; large corncribs and ware- 

houses; filling station; trucks; everything 
in good shape; located at Warren, Ind., 

on Nickel Plate R. R; good town of 1,800; 

warehouses are all equipped for feeding 

hogs; one of the best locations in Indiana; 

will sell one half interest to a good mill 

man with references, or will sell outright; 

Part payment down, good time on bal- 

ance; reason for selling: am not a miller. 

For further particulars write M. J. An- 

derson, Warren, Ind, 








FLOUR 
both water 
new concrete dam; 


FOR SALE 
One Gruendler Hammer mill No. 4, 
mounted on base and directly con- 
nected to 40 h-p, 220-V, A. C. mo- 
price $600, our plant. Liggett 
Louis, Mo. 


tor; 


& Myers Tobacco Co., St. 





SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 


FOR 


ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








QUICK SALE AT BOTTOM PRICES 


400,000 bus, in 
Modern 


Fireproof elevator, 
Chicago switching district. 
feed plant, Denver, Colo. 


S. T. Edwards & Co., 
110 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Question: 
Is steel die engraving prac- 
tical for the average letter- 
head, checks, etc? 


-Answer: 


Its clear cut quality adds 
dignity; its cost is reason- 
able. If not now a user, you 
will be surprised at its 
adaptability. 


For further information— 


The 
National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis 








LyLe W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO.., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEY CoMPpANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Agene Process installed at 
The William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 


HE color effect is greater than in one 

hundred and eighty days storage. All of 
the natural color may be eliminated without 
destroying the bloom. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof M: illing and Elevator 
Plants 














MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 
1925 
2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


“It is not the business of any miller 
to make the kind of flour he himself 
thinks is all right. The miller’s job 
is to produce flour which will do the 
work in the bakeshop. That’s what 
I am doing in this mill.” 


JOHN H. MOORE, Presipent.~G M LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURs MILLS CO 


CKainsas City, USA 
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“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


“TELEGRAM” 


LYONS - - KANSAS 








LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 





ee a [6 fi 
Old Trail” =e 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 











Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 


T * 
Golden Glory 327° Sours of pre 


High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 
































White 
1 Tel eoryfect Hour 


THE NATURAL SUPERIOR FLAVOR 
and delicacy of soft wheat flour is strikingly 
demonstrated by this triumph of modern milling 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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FANCY 
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Made expressly for Discriminahng Bakers 
THE 





































































\ HUTCHINSON,KANSAS | Consouoateo Four Miiis Co. 
N F HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
3 KANSAS BESTT TI) 
falls , gSits GIBRALTAR {L008 
? ¢ Low A EE UM aS i | 
“Whitewater Flour” 66 * ” 
Ground Where the Gooch S Best 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas Superior quality 
—to make all 
ee baked things 
ee . ” better. 
Betsy’s Best 
Milled to Make the Bread Better 
ROSS MILLING COMPANY Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Ottawa, Kansas LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
— + 











DOLLARS 


HIGHEST PATENT 
FLOUR 
(ID EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 


) THE AETNA MILLS ~ 


WELLINGTON, KANS. 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





NEBRASKA’S FINEST MILL 


“DAVID HARUM” 


FLOUR 





Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 

































BOSS PATENT 


THE COMBINATION 


of fifty years of milling record and a 
fine new mill where wheat from the 
whole Southwest is available insure 
the quality standards of this flour. 








LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON. KANSAS 


] C 
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“CARTHAGE QUEEN’”’ 
FLOUR 


A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








“SUNKIST”’ 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed. 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 


the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 











EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

















> 





No flour was ever more worthy of 
its name. In dealer’s stocks or 
baker’s mixer it gives true account 
of itself. 


| GOERZ FLOUR MILLS 








CO 


1 NEWTON, KANSAS 
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—is made from the best wheat in the world, 
which comes in endless train from the 
country directly surrounding our mill. 
Our easiest course is always to maintain 
a high quality. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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She Interior Flour Mills Co. 


Succeeding Turk Kaw Fiour Mitxs Corporation 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


We invite the continued confidence 
OF Gat OOM, 0. 5 8 eas We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 





New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices : 304 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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FLOUR 


Makes a quality loaf that brings 
the baker better business. The 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate 
perfume of a rose. 


American Beauty flour is noted 
for its strength as well as its 
flavor—it’s a winner. 


STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
Established 1857 
ALTON 


ST. LOUIS DALLAS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 
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Wichita Flour Mills Co, 
© OWichita, Kansas 


Wueart SroraGe CAPAciTy CAP ACITY, 2500 BBLS. 
Onk MILLION BUSHELS 


~ 


TRO AGS ASGARD SSS 


’ 


If a buyer of “Kansas Expansion’ 
ever has reason to be dissatisfied with the 
flour, we will not argue with him. Our 
argument will be with ourselves. With 
our facilities we would have no excuse for 
not making good flour. 





Eastern Representatives 
W. W. Swirt, A. M. SEIBERT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 


EuuioTr BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. Garst, 
Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


C. J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exchange Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo, H.C, HAGERMAN, 
BuLEY-PATTERSON Co., INc Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
- os or H. W. Dipsie, 


} Md. 
Oumberiand, Md Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





| | THE DESIGNSON 
trict to its nome | M. THIS PAGE WERE 
Its efficiency in all | ORIGINATED AND 
uses is a creator of | M ENGRAVED BY 


growing demand. | iy HOLLAN D 
| ENGRAVING 


WILLIS NORTON O | H KANSAS CITING 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















Sometimes a little 
higher but always 
much better. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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OBIN’S ‘BEST 


is ground wholly and exclusively 
from 18-karat golden Turkey wheat, 
—the world’s finest bread wheat. 
There is no doling it out in teaspoons; 
out here we have it by the trainload. 





Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 





When quality 
calls— When 
satisfaction is 
needed—-For 
real goodness, 


try— 


“CLtility” 





“Yre 
_WALEROGALSKY MILLING CO: 


" sink Samaras KANSAS * 











Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 


Millers of Quality Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
For the Family 


“EXCELSIOR” 
For the Baker and Family 


““GABEL’S BEST” 
Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 








JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 


TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 








THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 


“Want-Mor” 


Location Quality 
Capacity Service 


RODNEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MADE IN KANSAS 


Snell’s Best 


We Have a Trade 
that Quality Made 


Snell Mill & Grain Co. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food 














“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 











An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


"WESTERN STAR’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“©he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


J.J, Vanier, Manager 


“Sumner” 








Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


“Wellington’s Best” “American Gentleman” 


“American Lady”’ 


High quality flours from America’s Finest Wheat 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














La 
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—for the discriminating housewife and 
for the baker seeking uniform high- 
est quality and bread yield. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbis. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 


ly In the fields surrounding this mill there grows acre 


after acre,—mile after mile,—of wheat as strong 

and fine as can be had in the entire world. We 

never need worry about a supply of excellent bread 

wheat, for from these fields a generous golden 

stream is being constantly ground into “KANSAS é & 
DIAMOND.” 


9 “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. ¢@ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


© Loin aero @ — @ TSOOCOBUSHELS @ 


| Mies PolarBear 
A FLOUR 


HE New ERA MILLING Co. 
_ Arkansas City, Kansas 











CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 





Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 


Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity—500,000 Bus Storage 


OKLAHOMA OITY, U.8. A. 








J.F.Imbs Milling 


Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 
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Distributors everywhere have 
discovered for themselves the su- 
perior value that is in this flour— 
discovered it by a steady and sure 
increase in trade. 


















EL RENO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 


1,000 Barrels 










EEERLEEDLULUEL LLL RELL EL REALE ERERE 
SSS 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 
grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels soil of Oklahoma. 


Flour Capacity, 


ACME MILLING CO. 












Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Meanie of High-Grade 


Wheat Flour 
Foreign and oe Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


—_—___. 








Enid Milling Company 


1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 


Write for connections and samples 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 














SLOGAN sirens ont 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 


El Reno, Okla. 











FLOUR 
MADE IN KANSAS 


CEDRO. 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 

















SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


**K-Y”’ Short Patent ‘‘BONITA”’ Standard Patent 
Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.8.A. 














“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bblis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 


“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 














Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 


Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 

































a 


century ago. In all this 


paring with the best of them. 
popular than ever. 








LOUR IS MUCH BETTER than it was half-a- 
march of progress, 
HUNTER’S “CREAM” has kept abreast of the lead- 
ers,—always it has been known as an honest flour, com- 
And now it is more 


Perhaps a Flour like this is what your trade needs! 
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WILLIAMSON'S 
BEST 


An Extra Short Patent 


WINNER 


Strong and Efficient for Bakers 


EITHER of these flours will win your 


confidence. Wire us for samples. 


‘The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 












The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











MADE IN KANSAS 
“HAVASAK” 
Turkey Wheat Flour 


Security Frour Mitts Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








‘‘American Eagle’’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, ed in an 
up-to-date country mill, 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 











‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 


Arnold Milling Co. 









“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
‘exas “Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 





The ‘Perfect Flour 











A practical, sound and 
worthy brand that at- 
tracts the higher grade 
trade wherever it is of- 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 





fered. 





KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


STERLING, KANSAS 


Hays City Flour Mills heaped 














1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, Kansas 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA bikers 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 





1,800 
Barrels Daily 








SALINA, KANSAS 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 








ZENITH “MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity. 1,000 Barrels Established 1579 








Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 
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American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbts Cable Address: 











Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

Capacity “AMAID” THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








“ae 
1931 University @ 
Avenue 8T. PAUL 








GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS snes cscrees 






























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable VW heat Cflours 


Dappy Do .uakr.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 





RRABRRRSRRER REESE SER ERER ER BEEBE EEE 








We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 


in the 6nd 








H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY : 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dependable Rye Cflours 


MEDIvo .... 
Rye MEAL 


MANNA.... 


Pure Dark 








Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 


FairyLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


O'Fallon, Il. 





CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


Millers of Quality Flours 
O’FALLON, ILL. 


Collinsville, Tl 

















HIGH GRADE 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING 
Sorr WueEat FLour 


Knotvensero Mixiuine Co. 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 











Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 





Kl ING MIDAS ALL IT COS i 
= Co. 








Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 
Write for Samples and 
Advertiser's Manufacturing 


L argest in the World 


Prices 


Ripon, WIs. 








Sones 
DECATUR MILLING CO. B “More — 


pping 


usiness 





et Gaye acttina. 
the mostout ol your 
space Here’? ++: 


Expert Design, Typography and 
Copy Service gets the most out 
of publication space. This ser- 
vice is available to N. W. Miller 


Advertisers at a nominal -cost. 


Bur eau of Eneraving. Inc. 


Complete Advertising Service 


Artists - Engravers » Printers 
500 South Fourth St. 
Minneapolis 











[:ssmueller 


Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 
More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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102 Ships 


More Than a 
Million Tons 


55 Years’ 
Experience 
World-wide 

in Scope 

Frequent 

Sailings 


Meeting 
Individual 
Needs 














, 
INDIAN 












Ocean freight 


service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 
of freighters—102 ships that 
total over a million tons. 


Skillful management that has 
resulted from 55 years of 
freight handling assures the 
prompt forwarding of your 
shipments. 


The high standard of our 
freight service and the rating 
of our ships secure the lowest 
insurance rates when you 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


net York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston _.. and Rawuepoal asnbury 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec 


Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 
Principal Offices : 


A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President 
1 Broadway, New York 

T.O. MARTIN, N. W. F. T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


: J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. J. McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 
1100 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE 
AMERICAN LINE 


WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: , land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
New Foss Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
5 “ ke a 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 














26 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “OQ” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 




















For freight and particulars gpply 
At New York, to Funch, Edye & Oo., Inc. 
At Philadelphia, to American Baltic Char- 
fering $8 ipp ng Oo. 6a fayette Bldg. 
At Baltimore, to Robert Ramsa ., Inc, 
At Boston, to A. O. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Char- 
are Shi eae ia Bldg. 
. M. arrison, nt, 
327 So. fa Salle St. 


a. 





REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM . 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt forwarding 
of Flour to All Scandinavian Ports. 














BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers ° 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











St. Louis 2“ South 


Between St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
St. Louis only one night, 

Hot Springs, Jacksonville, New 
Orleans, Ft. Worth, Dallas and 
Houston only two nights. 

You Will Appreciate the Popular Route 


“Tue Nortu Star Limirep” 
via The 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
and Wabash Railway 


Northbound Daily —| Southbound Daily 
Lv.St. Louis ...2.00pm Lv.St. Paul... .6.05 pm 
Ar.Minneapolis8.20am Lv.Minneapolis 6.50 pm 
Ar.St.Paul....9.00am Ar.St. Louis .. 2.20pm 

Steel Sleepers, Diner, Chair Cars 
City Ticket Offices 
Minneapolis, os Bice Ave., Nicollet 
0 


St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For further information, address 
J. R. SHANNON J. A. LUCEY 
Gen'l Pass. Agent » Traffic Manager 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 
Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Registered in the 
Trademarks ttfted'Stavosana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


- 











F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 
420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
ESTABLISHED 1893 
Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 
Prompt and Accurate Returns 
31 North State Street CHICAGO 
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“There Is 
o Substitute 
ae Quality’’ 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA + MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 



























66 Po e 99 
‘Dandy Dough Madelia’s Superlative 
Cflour 
Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
A new flour Guaranteed to Satisfy 
for the quality 
baker 





Mill at 
Madelia, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 


NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY 


510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels 























RED WING 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 


Revcas) 


RED WING, MINN. 


RED WING 
Sp SECIAL 
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Why will a baker hire the best architect 
he can find, the best contractor, buy the 
most perfect machinery, hire the best 
help and then try to skimp on the only 
part of his purchases that ever reaches the 
mouths of his customers? 


Many a baker equipped to put out a per- 
fect loaf bakes only nice looking, tasteless, 
“pithy” bread because he buys cheap flour, 
instead of buying 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and thereby having his loaf in keeping 
with his shop. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| GannonValley filing | 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OPERATING MODERN WATERPOWER MILLS 


since 1872 
: 








Minnesota Flours 


have a reputation 
for quality— 


“BIG 
od 


has made them 
famous. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


J.G@. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager 
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White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive to reach 








SPRINGFIELD Mituina Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 











F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 
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“Cflours of Quality Only” WY rs to 


quality, uniformity, and having the best 


GOLD MINE interests of our customers at heart, we will 
KING’S BEST not acknowledge a superior. When next 
KING’S GOLD in the market, send in a trial order for 


Our Contribution to Better Baking KOMO or P ACEMAKER 


and know what real satisfaction is. 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLs Co. SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA SAINT PAUL soimmementra 




















FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








‘O) High | 
te 
ENUS Frotein 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
“‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange yyw 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Brokerage Connections Solicited 





‘*Rithan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Mother Hubbard 


F # O U R i} | The Flour with the Doubt and 
HI} | Trouble left out 
| TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


“Golden Loaf” tas ou: 











An YGnsurance of High Quality 
“Worth the Difference 


‘SWEET CREAM ”~ 


~"WERY BEST 


“QUALITY FLOURS- 
WJIJENNISON CO MIA AINA 








HUBBARD MILLING CO. | “PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” 


Manka : Fancy Short Patent 
” Minnesota NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 



































(APITA 


a. 


L [LOUR MILLS Those who use 


INCORPORATED 


DURUM WHEAT once become steady customers. 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL WESTERN FLOUR MILLS 


HIGH GRADE “GOLD RIM” 


They recognize it as the high- 
SEMOLINAY est type of spring wheat patent. 


MINNESOTA 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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We solicit correspondence 


RED WING 


(Shieftain 


OUR BAKERS PATENT 


By vA: ILLED to make a better 


ie | loaf of bread—a loaf the 
pagey & 


baker can take pride in— 
inviting and satisfying. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


MINNESOTA 


SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapo.is 














RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 


ar a 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
lour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Ervin’s Best Flour snort patent 
i ial bak 
White Gold Flour specia! bakers 


Correspondence solicited 


THE H.C. ERVIN COMPANY 
St. CLouD, MINNESOTA 








= me 


> Wi ROA, BD 
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PIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. SY 


Co offices MINNEAPOLIS, MINK 
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Empire Milling 


Minneapolis Co. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Minnesota 








Northfield Milling Co. 


Spring Wheat Flour 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 











CENTURY MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
New Century in cae oe Age ; 
aten 
Series RYE FLOURS yee Wheat 
Flour Connections Wanted Flour 


MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








Nrw ULM 


New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


MINNESOTA 


Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Fancy Short Patent 





EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EM¥IRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes 


STERLING 


Best Bakers’ Patent 


Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





We 








Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuALITY Kip Carns in Raised 
Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 
send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyeti-Daxtavtist Press 





The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 




















324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 
C—APRONS: Si2s2ii7% ‘ 3 
— Kids, Ladies, Ete. (rain 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY GARAb> Cleaners 
PECIAL co. 
P Porn thd ai ee bod, wee” Vy 
. r og . Faul, nn. 
Samples, prices and —. 





distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


Main Office and Works: 
. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“Manufactured Weather” 21": Pzopuct Berrms 


Qrrier Fngineering @rporation 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 








JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


standard t 
You can’t afford to be without the HOW 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 


averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
TESTS. HOWARD 





Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SOFT WINTER AND STRONG SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight or mixed cars of soft winter and 


strong spring wheat flours, grain, feed and 
corn goods for buyers in eastern, southern 
and southeastern states, which our loca- 


MMU, 


tion enables us to serve to advantage. 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


ExPoRT—Millers and Grain Dealers—pomEstic 











il mt 


k | 


wil 














Gwinn Milling Co. Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 














snd spring wheat flours Having plants at Toledo and i 
Self-rising flour Mt. Vernon, Ohio, we com- 
Mixed f flour, feed. ° 
pe yok ae aa aaa bine the advantages of both THE 
t hal eld ie walle ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Columbus, Ohio cane and Country Miuils. 5 ‘aes —— and saad ens 
This year the crop of soft winter 
wheat in Ohio is the best ever 
Bakers— grown. We filled our elevators The Ansted & Burk 


Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Mars comparing Spring with the first run of wheat be- 
eat Flour use 7 
fore the rains. 


on B [ I | DOC 99 Manufacturers of the celebrated brands 


























Roselle itbaadaba No better soft winter wheat has William Tell 
Soft Winter Wheat Patent 
ever been grown. Better soft ‘ 
Made by heat fl tb de th Seminole 
The Fairchild Milling Company Ww ea our canno e made an A ones. aim 4 pean 
OLEVELAND, OHIO is made from this wheat. an 
We make both plain and self- ms 
MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour a P The Williams Bros. Co. 
ENERGY bone ne et Mixed Cars rising flour. Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
The Buckeye Cereal Co. Seems” gud bought Gon the grew 
MASSILLON, OHIO ers at elevators we own and operate. 
The Emery Thierwechter ‘Ghe , Hardesty Milling Co. 
Co. ~ oax aRsor, onT0 Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. Quality Millers for 
Millers of Se gad Boot hess Flours TOLEDO, OHIO Over Half a Century 
Mixed Cars Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 























BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


: All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


The Marion National 
Mill Co. 


MILLERS or QUALITY 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


For Domestic and Export 
Markets 


THE WARWICK CO. Sakemond WT OUR from, Sholce Geiss Gaeinias « | MARION, OHIO 


MASSILLON, OHIO Write for Samples and Prices 


Modern Mill in Ohio 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 
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The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
. “RtSe a ae Millers Grain Dealers 
Sort Winter Wueat Four Sete tee Ee a 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 

111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 

54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vanco ver, B.C. 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 


























Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 
“QUAKEMILLS” 


Mills at Seaboard 
Cable Address: 








Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Ba.TimoreE, Mp. 








Founded 1795 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


In the market for Spring Wheat, 
Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
ond Clears. Please send Samples. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anp EXPORTERS 


BRIDAL\ wr'sin 
VEIL J Peet 


FLOUR 


44 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 














Before the steam engine was made, 
Before a railroad track was laid, 

We ground the grain by waterpower 
And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
LOcKPORT.N_.Y. 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 


ScaLEs—Morors 





Flour. In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES. BARRE, PA. 








Mixed cars a specialty 


THE BEST FLOUR 


George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Burrato, N. Y., U.S. A. 





tas BEST BREAD 





The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A 
ee 


ens & DRIERS 


Will not only give you better- 





THORNTON & CHESTER 


cleaner wheat but increased 
profits per bushel. 





MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


F. & R.’s 


GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 








Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


ONTARIO PRIDE Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


Pastry 


° e short 
Por King Victor ins: 


VICTOR CIRCLE 





DOMESTIO 


LET US SHOW YOU WHY. 


THE WOLF Co., CHAMBERSBURG,PA 


AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers'’Patent ShortFamily Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 











Sterling Calculator 





Short Spring Patent 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 


CORPORATION 





“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 





1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour’ ““Unexcelled Service”’ 


New Jersey Flour Mills 


SOFT WHITE WHEAT 








A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


PASTRY FLOUR 


Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 





OLIFTON, N. J. 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 





Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 








Dunlop Mills Wi >t Flora Expors Richmond, Va. 
New York Correspondence Solicited 


Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 











SRL 


Ae gee 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 

















aKANSAS 





milling mixture. 


wheats when you want them. 
Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 


CITY MISSOUBJI: 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 
Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 


CHARLES W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-PRESIDENT 
EB.F. EMMONS, Manacta MiLuno Det 
RJ. CUNNINGHAM 


MANAGE — 7 DEPT.,NEW YORK 


January 19, 1927 


















Of course, ordinary 























MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 





SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
High-Grade Milling Wheat 
We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 





















EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











~ Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 


SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New Kansas Wheat 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 

















A. L, GorTzMann, President 


GrorGE A. AYLSWORTH, Vice Pres. 


The Goetzmann-A ylsworth Grain Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Wheat Service in charge of George A. Aylsworth 











The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 








MONARCH 


Elevator Company 


312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 








tue 
Merchants 





epainc—M I LLI NG WH EAT—wintrer 


Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content 
McCABE BROS. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 
WINNIPEG 





Southwest 
Wheat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 
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os 


- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL (LEVATOR 


4 


J 





Skilled Selection There still is plenty of fine, high-protein wheat—but 


there is a wide range in values. The experienced 
Counts buyer in this market does not get bargains but he 
can often get extra full value for the price. 


Perhaps we can help you do this. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











} | 























MILL FEEDS oecSoteeme Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
0. L. FONTAINE, JR., PRES. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas ga 7 ESTABLISHED 1877 
MARSHALL HALL” 7” 
— JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
or & 206 Merchants Exchange ms e Specialize in 
MILLS Pn nig * “Ot, St. Louis, Mo. x ft oo Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT MISSOURI 

















} 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc. , Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Oo., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Ad wear SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 








SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Have it Bought Right by 
MILLING WHEAT SPECIALISTS 


LOGAN BROS. GRAIN CO., Kansas Crry, Mo. 











, SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
Superlative ly, COMMISSION CO. 
Fine Millin 2 Soft Winter Wheat 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





W heat 


e ° = - ai 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. Scott, Burrows & Christie 

602-4 Corn Exc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 208 So. La Salle St CHICAGO, ILL 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 

Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 

Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 

















| LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN | 


Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 








FLOURS 
> Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
& our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPPER CRUST fiz ”""* SAGINAW Si" 


ALSO LARGE HANDLERS OF FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND BEANS 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


YLOU/ UR CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 





Milled: with: Care: ‘from 
Select (Fancy: Michizan ‘tVinter Wheat 





Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Self-Rising Flour 


[" OG i MIL. L ING ( 0. guates RAPIDS, MICH. 


{VD RAPIDS: MICHIGAN: U:S 


C i RISING - FE Ctiok 
vr 











The Huron Milling Co. ®yb3; Bee Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mit Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
ou FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mau sors itis iy 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Made from selected White Winter Wheat of Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 


a quality Peculiar to This Section. 














Commercial Milling Co. Union City Milling Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN rey BROS. aa 
Winter and Spring Flours Choice Michi 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal ARBE Winter Whe zz 
Self-Rising Buckwheat , Write for samples —e 
Rye Flour, Feeds Mixed Carloads Robinson Code 
“‘Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ OVID ROLLER MILLS 
¢ ° 228 OVID, MICHIGAN 
White Swan and Hi Selfrising All our flour is made enclysively from selected 
Write for connections and samples deli vertes tind receipe from noarby tetritory = 
PENINSULAR MILLING CO. Belf-Rising Flour. Michigan Pes Beans. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN Txos. H. Hystop, Proprietor. 

















Picker & Beardsley Com.Co. 





Jackson Grain & Milling Co. “original 


SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN Des S121. se AT g. 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans i and — 1 





JACKSON, MICH. 12! 


for the | 





We give good service to Specializing in 
all millers but like espe- No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
cially toserve those who . = Guattty 2s 
req ave especi al q uality 125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
selections. 
Dependable Service for 
Particular “Millers bon ue 
° select 
Moore-SeaverGrainCo. Future Orders Soticited Your wheat 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
KANSAS CITY 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Mining tade 


Pee I ATLA G 
| 409: M- 50.5 5th St Itinneapolis 


Se 


The Purity and High Strength in 


is Always Uniform 
Made with Federal Electric Acid by 
The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis 
AFFILIATED WITH 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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E. B. SavaGeE, President 


General Offices: Corn Exchange 


H. WEHMANYN, Vice President 


H, T. Heyprick, Secretary and Sales Manager 


International Special Dairy Feed 
International Climax Cattle Feed 
International Poultry Mashes 
International Poultry & Chick Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


are quick sellers, give satisfaction, make 
permanent customers and bring increased 
sales for dealers. Let the International 
Sugar Feeds boost your business. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK Sitg'8enr" 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. . 2 EDWARDS & Co. 


0 
23 PLANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster&LarsenCo. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. OHICAGO, ILL. 











ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





ocr RED DOG «10x 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON OO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


332 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 











THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Flours—Wheat— Rye—Corn 
Semolinas 


CURRY-LINIHAN CO. 
BROKERS 


189 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 








When in the 





market for MT LLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 








MIXED FEED 

SCREENINGS 

|S. JOSEPH CO. Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS 




















MILLFEEDS 2" {nse 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
827 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. Rosekrans, Mgr. CHICAGO 





Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So, UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 O. of CO. Building 













ELLY Aourt. 


=" Merchandisers 
AMERICAN ForRE BLbDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LILLIE & CO. 


Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 








Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
' Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Specialists in 
FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technol 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, ete. 








Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 








W. G. PaInuirs 
RoBeErt M. PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 








H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 


827 South La Salle Street 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Fs, 








LQ 


Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, N. Y. 


51 East 42nd Street 
J.A.Lenhardt, Mer. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. , 


ke) 





Dn. 














A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange, New York City 








JOHN O. WADE 
FLOUR 
High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomestic KLOUR 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


EXPORT 


NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 


Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











iL.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 








Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 








11 Broadway NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
[| FLOUR BROKER American Flour Corporation HENRY KOPER & CO. PECIALISTS 
JAMES HAFFENBERG Produce Exchange FLOUR nd Price FLOUR 
NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


GrEorGEW.VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
































PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK denecendic oe a ry sale des 
AREESE Co. FLOUR AND SEMOLINA WILLIAM ROGERS | ARELIABLE 
Specializing in F LOUR PORVY ZY 
PHILETUS SMITH 
RYE FLOUR Send Samples and Quotations Ww" SIMPSON 

Produce Exchange - NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK ant”. amse 
New YORK OMAND,N.Y. 

COWING & ROBERTS WILLIAM T. BURKE WANTED A-1 | ay A Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 


Established Flour Winter Wheat 


Flours 





Domestic and Export 








For New York and Vicinity 


EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 














Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


4 











FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Always in the market 
ee ecliehied a specialty F LOUR EDWARD F. CLARK for Second Clear Flour 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK Send Samples and Quote Prices 
(Exceptional Facilities Epcar O. CHALLENGER HAYWARD & CO. 
W. P . Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. Brokers and Agents 


FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 








The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 











Preter J. EDWARDSEN 


Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 


25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 








JouHN E. Koerner & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Mills at P 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 


TOUT TTT TTT TTT 





TITTLE rrr rrr 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 






HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 


@..INe. 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 





SILITILILITILII iii iii iii iii il 
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KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We handle We are also distributors of Dried 
“Every Good Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Feed.” Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tuer Bourse, Puritaperputa, Pa. 








CFLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all ‘grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
BOSTON, MASS. 


* 
131 State STREET 








Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KIL.OUR pomestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 




















Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 








Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


rion 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 








We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


J.T. McINTOSH 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


.FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








C. E. SCHEARER 


The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louris, Mo. 

















J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 
A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 
2036 Virginia Park 

DETROIT, MICH. 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 


FLOURS 
SPECIALIZING IN age representation. 
MILLFEEDS L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY MO. 201 Postal Building 


Domestic Mi.LuineG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 








DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 


“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in 
this country use them because 





their simplified accuracy qual- 





i> tii tii di aii aii 
—_— 


) 
) 
) 








ifies any class of labor to get 
the last possible package from 
bulk weight in fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 








) 
( COLUMBUS, OHIO 
) 
: 





FUMIGATION 
To Destroy Mill Insects with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Supply Company Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 
~~ Lili Brteeyatt ahd Beet 
511 FOR Ame. ater Fars, HF : 210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 































 Mivertieina “Ti tenteakiane te 


Advertising “Illustrations j/ 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“Fiaxy,”’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


IMPORTERS 
73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 
Cable Address: ‘‘Paytrng,’’ London 


M. STANNARD 


F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsEuu,"’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TOOMITOOM”’ “TOOMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘Frastanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 





The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Ecuatr,”’ London 


Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 
Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 
Cable Address: ““BrEADROOT,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. ©. 3 
LONDON 
London 


Cable Address: ‘“ALKERS,” 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 

consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Friovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 85 years Correspondence invited 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: 'Mrp1iu,"’ London 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF ¢ GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, BE. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘'Mrppiines,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








LONDON, E. C. 3 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
“THANEHOOD,” 





Telegrams: London 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘GyrosE”’ 





THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIVERPOOL 





Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO, L LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS | 
| 
| 
| 


| LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


| 
| 


HULL AND GLASGOW 


ae " } 
KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. oy 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: “FREeDKOS," Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopr1,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Byrnr,”’ Dublin 


DAVID MALONE | 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Buttirant,” London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “WINTER,” London 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,’’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


‘FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,”"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ENGLAND 


BRISTOL 








SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. | 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ““PoLLock,” Belfast 


‘PItusBuRY,” Dublin 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘“KosMACK,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


©. 3. FF. business, much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 
LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
“RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 


Cable Address: 





ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. LAw 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CAMELLIA,”’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,” Leith 


WILLIAM a & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


““WAVERLEY”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ““EGmMont”’ 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 
eater <> OF FLOUR, 
AND FEEDINGOTUFFS 


GLASGOW 





LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale.by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN aw h Sn, 
Minn., U.S.A 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BrisToL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘DELicutT,’’ Glasgow 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: Roma" 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 








P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘*TASSIANO” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: 
“NIEVAK'’ 


Singel 72, 


AMSTERDAM 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


OSIECK & COMPANY 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 


SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 





Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFaAsT 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIK | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘MrepiuM,”’ Utrecht 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





WALD TEFKE HELSINGFORS 
” FINLAND 

GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 

Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 
Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE”’ 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 


HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE” 








In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., U.S. A. 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT” 


Cable Address: 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
“OsiECK,’’ Amsterdam 


for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 
Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ““WiTBURG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ““WiTBURG" 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,”’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘““CARMIBOEK" 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLUCH" 





FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 





ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,”’ Rotterdam 


Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ““Locomotion,"’ Rotterdam 


ROTTERDAM 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam HELSINGFORS 
N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij L. DUNBAR 


Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER } 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG | 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B O 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,”’ Hongkong 


Successor to W. Dunbar 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 

Cable Address: ‘“BrsGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes use 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 








TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ““CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, ete. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 'SIRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
A AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘'VkEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ““SEMOLINA”’ 








Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 

Cable Address: ““SerFaty,’’ Gibraltar 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 


Cable Address: “INTeREst,’’ Rotterdam 
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Established 1858 Cable Address: ‘““BALTICA” 


OTTO MADSEN GUSTAV KRUGER 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS HAMBURG 24 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN”’ 


Established 1895 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Samples and offers solicited ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





RUD. MADSEN JQ@RGEN BRUUN RIMPAU & CO. 





IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS AARHUS— iyo ena IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
DENM 


Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Ruma” Head Office: AARHUS Cable Address: “RiMPAv” 


SIEGMUND STEEG GUSTAV B. THOMAS 





COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Cable Address: ‘"KorNMOD” | 
| 
hs 

| 


BALTIC COMPANY Established 1899 


COPENHAGEN OSLO NORENBERG & BELSHEIM MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND HAMBURG 
HELSINGFORS Ouav BELSHEIM, Proprietor FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
y FLOUR SPECIALISTS FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS OSLO. NORWAY Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 all Central Europeun Countries 
Cable Address: Head Office: ’ “amen” « ” “ ” . Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
“GLADIATOR” CoPENHAGEN | Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MosIL Cable Address: ““STEEGMEHL,"’ Hamburg ““MEHLTHOMAS”’ Bentley's 





CHR. ANGELL» FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN | COHRS & AMME, LTD. Established 1864 
yanknousixa, Wianrixcers | PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 


FORWARDING, WAREHOUSING, 





Established 1876 ™ 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL FLOUR GRAIN’ FEED Monckebergstrasse 8, HAMBURG 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL Oo Specialists in the transhipment of Grain, Flour, BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 
SLO, NORWAY spose “ , - 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS Feedingstuffs, Seeds, etc. We own warehouses Rinks Cire snes Cama’ ——— 
Cable Address: ““FLORMEL” and quay plant situated alongside deep water, | Seeks first ¢ _ Vanadian mill account 
OSLO, NORWAY also river craft and barges for storage purposes | and also connections for 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN Agents in All Principal Cities: Cable Address: ““COHRSAM,” Hamburg La I lata Bran and Pollards 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden Branch Offices: Bremen, Liibeck | Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,”’ Berlin 








LOKEN & CO. A/S S. JUERGENS & CO.LTD. THOR SIGGERUD ROBYNS FRERES 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Established 1871 OSLO MILLERS’ AGEN . pp eee ae oe 
via wena AGEN DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS | (Formerly Evcenr M. Janssens & Co.) 
- erences : OSLO, NORWAY AND GRAIN EXPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
The National City Bank of New York, New York a | 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London Desires connections with American Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo | Cables: 17 rue des Tanneurs, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London and Canadian Mills Cable Address: “Tors1G, OSLO” ‘SYNBOR”’ ANTWERP 





NILS G. NIELSEN A/S MERCATOR HENRIK HAFSTAD ALFRED RABL 


MILLERS’ AGENT 





COMMISSION AGENT FLOUR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS . IMPORTING Hybernska 9, 
Excellent Sales Organization OSLO, NORWAY AGENCY Prague 2, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

| Solicits accounts of first-class mills 





First class references OSLO | Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


Cable Address: ‘'Coprx”’ or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London | BERGEN, NORWAY Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 














Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 


THE FRASER COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Specify the Dufour Cloth in your Agents in Minneapolis 

















contracts. It will pay you to do so. The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 

That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 

It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 

Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


REX |/FLOUR 








© R. M. Co. REX KING Tested at the mill— 
K rom. ane 03-4 for uniform baking 


“\ 










Avu@a@usT SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W. C. Boeke, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


w~ 





Cascabpe, MONTANA 


HE strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin 

soil of Montana, twosplendidly equipped mills 
—not the largest but large enough to include 
the latest in milling facilities—and the result is 
“CASCADE,” the flour of quality. Bakers say 
it is a challenge to the milling world—making 
bread of superior texture— finer flavor—more 
loaves to the barrel. Send for baking sample. 


'T must pe G00? 








49.Lbs 


CASCADE Mills at Cascade, Mont. 


anhattan, Mont. 
Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 
600,000 Bushels ¢ 











POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 








DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 


Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Country Elevators in Montana 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 








Gtascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 























Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JuDITH Basin WHEAT 




















(CPRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


on ; 


Attractively 
printed 
Raymond Rope 
Paper Bags 
SELL more 


flour. 





SALES OFFICES. 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


AS TEE LS a 











BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. OC. 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


‘EASTERN— Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves, 

166 W. 
SOUTHWEST —Robert E. Sterling, 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


Henry Haun, Superintendent 





614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


8, England 


1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulev ard, Chicago, Il. 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Che- Northwestern Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
Rosert E. Strertimwe, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
Tuomas A. Grirri, Circulation Manager L. C. Wirren, Cashier 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Batrey,C. F. G. Rarkes, Water QuAcKENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert E. Sreriiwe, Editor Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 
Carrout K. Mic HENER, Managing Editor A. F. G. Ratkes, News Editor 
Joun P. Bronerick, Asst. News Editor 


Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrrinee, President and 
Treasurer 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
fear. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents, 








Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class, 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 
The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request, 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., 
Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, COM. ccccccccccccccccccccsece 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio..... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wit. wccccces 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk ‘Institute, Chicago. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
Pls We eee b ones dadescccccccccccccecece 
American Maid F secad Mills, Houston, 
BOMBS soccccceGecesccsccccccccccccces 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway WYTTTITTTiiTr 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
TOUle, MO. ccccccccsvesscsccccccccccs 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio............6. 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y.........+4+ 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
y\, SPrrrrerererererrrererer rey 
Arkansas City Milling. Co., Arkansas 
City, MOMGRW 2. cccscccccccccccccceces 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, NN. Zoveve 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago............. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
GEOOGO oc cpccccvsnccccccccsesesscccce 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas... eee 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 
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Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 

PO WOR Ms Whe Bees csccccccccccccccces 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
es 9 Shipping pomneretian, New York, 


Ripon, 


eee ee eeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee) 


eeeeee 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bernet, Craft & ee Milling Co., 
St. Louis, MO. cocscces 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Saba b0-0s coe 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjiérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y.. 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschapp\j, 
Rotterdam, Holland .... 
Bouwman, EB, & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, SR 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, PBsecess 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark.. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...:.. 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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e De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 264 
Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............. 265 Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- Gan, Wyoming ....ccccccccccsccccces 281 

Sg SS ere 208 #Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

cere St cee dceah oedeees4ee U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 277 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- TRIG. oc ccedsrenssoevseecessccececces ‘ 

a a + ae 218 Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill........... 275 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 262 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada ............. 214 Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 277 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 218 Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 216 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 262 Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 275 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 267 Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 279 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 268 Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 277 

RET. chins bs nhiies whe see tae rae 279 Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 272 Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- S|) eee rrr re Te ee Tey eer 268 

ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 269 Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China........... 279 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 278 Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va..........+.+ 271 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 223 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 281 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 221 E 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 219 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
Central Manens Mig. Co., Tnyome, BMamend. 262 sn ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Cover 3 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 

Gauk Comte, RIMM... cccccccesccsccoes 269 Bay, Wis. ccccccccccvccccsscsesscecece 223 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 220 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 269 Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 264 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 276 Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 275 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 275 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 275 Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y¥.... 276 

Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 220 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 284 El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. GR, ict ceeevccecoccusesesecsoveceve 262 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 274 Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... OMt. cocvccsccccccesvcsveccccvosscces 214 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 262 Empire Milling Co., “Minneapolis eee eee 269 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 218 Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y......... Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla........... 262 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 276 Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 263 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 266 Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill...... 223 MIM, ccccccvesescocccsccecccceccscce 272 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 279 Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis eoeccceesoccs 223 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... Ervin, H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn....... 269 
Cohrs & Ammé, Ltd., Hamburg........ 280 Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 221 Lowle, MO. ccccccccccccccesccescvcvecs 264 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 276 Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 223 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 219 Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 219 er eee Cree a ee eee 267 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 265 Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 260 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 269 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 197, 269 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 274 - 

Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 277 F 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 

BOM, Kansas .....ssceececcscececeeces 257 Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 271 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 271 Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 270 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D............ 221 

Rotterdam, Holland .......+.ssseeees Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 278 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 217 Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 271 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 278 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 278 federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ ee SS err aa a eae y dake ik ashy 271 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 276 Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, ‘Bag. 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 279 finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 278 ee ees eee ae 279 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 221 Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 223 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 264 Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 219 

Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. ..... 

Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 218 Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 268 Helsingfors, Finland ..........eseeee% 279 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 269 Worelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 280 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 219 Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 280 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 274 

Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, lll.......... 275 Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany..... P 

Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
QPOMS cccciccceseccccece eocccccccccce Bh 

Fuller, Walter E., Flour Co. +» Boston, 
D Mass. ...... ° co eweerecerecenescece 277 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 

Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas MINBSOPONS 26. crccccccvscrccvcececic 281 

Ct i F< c6.0vs ae nbs soe 6dbe6 60s eee 273 Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 277 DUD T0486 Li 0s Wie <G5 Benn 8eesnee 277 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.... 277 Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ Ne Ze ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccs 200 
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Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England., 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland .......eseeeeeees 
General Baking Co., New York, S. &. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md. 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va..... e 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis oe 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb.. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind....... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D.. 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich....... ceece 
Graham, Don c., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. ..cccccccccccccccccccvee 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas 
Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis..... e 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill....... Ctece 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York...... cove 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway..... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Loulis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo..... ee 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 

ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., ‘Toronto. oe 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow.... 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. ¥.. 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, il. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Haslam & Son, Ltd., London, England.. 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills......+- 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn..... . 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 

cago and San Francisco....... ee 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa....-- 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston....«-++ 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 

oratory, Minneapolis ......6+eeseeeees 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill..... oe 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. ... . 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway..-- 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind.. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 


eeeeee 


eee eeeeeee eee eee eee ee errr 


International men sed Bank, Ince. 
New York, N. Y......-- woccecenes 
International Mercantile "Marine Co., 
New York, N. Y...csceccceccsevcseer? 
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International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
e6heeeebessedebenessesae os Cover 


International Sugar Feed Co., Minne- 


BONS wc ccccccccccccccccccescccccsecs 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Cumber- 


Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., 
i 2 606 000066600000860000860008 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 


Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo, ....-.ceeeeeeecccees 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... ° 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
BIMMORD cc ccccccccccccccccccccccecee oe 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, CGBMrccccecces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York. 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.. 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIll..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
Se S6606006000006600006000008008 
Krause & Franco, New York. BH. Zoccoee 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
ts: CG cccvceecccceececcceses 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill....... 
Lawrenceburg ‘Und.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.......... 
Levy & Co., Gibraltar 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Noth ess 66 a0d04sas 06 
Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Moa- 
VM. '.060¢.000000%8 eeccccccccece 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
NS 6560.600486 . 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, ee 
MeKerrow, wm. & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow... 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y........ 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark. 


eee ee ee 
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Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo...... ~~ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland....... es 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb....... ae 


Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
orf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co. -+» Marion, Ohio. 
all Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
& Knowlton Grain Co., St, Louis. 
» Fenwick & ent Washing- 
ME ©. ccccece ee 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind..... A 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, » See. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.... 
yereator, A/S, Oslo, ae 
Metcalf, John &., Co., CRICABO....ccccee 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
ae Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
Ciifeago, Ill, .......... * 
leby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
a@ Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
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Midway ‘Biectric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

WM, GRID ccccccccccecescecscecesecese 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., 

MimMeAPolle .cccccccsccescecscesseces 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mlg. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. FW. coccccccccccccccccscccccese 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill...........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ...ccccccccccccccssvvecssseees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.........+. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolia ....ccccccccccccecccccces 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Mimm. ccccoce 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, ~ ag eal 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
uN. F. CO eeoeccecercccreses 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .......ssseeee. ° 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 

Fayette, Ind. .... 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Min GO. ccccce 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont............4. 
Preston-Shaffer — Co., wee 

Wael. ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccceces 
Price, F. H., & Co., ” New York. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York. Teeth 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 

phia, Pa. ..... 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Bh. ccvecdcce 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


Philadel- 
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280 
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269 
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275 
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221 
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217 
262 


269 
279 


255 


218 
274 


223 


265 
278 
219 
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219 


214 


223 
274 
278 
194 
199 


271 
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Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. ....cccccccccccccvcccecs 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 

Wie. coccccccccccesececccccscenecccese 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis........-. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y.....- 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, IIl.......++.+e+% 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., New York 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


S 


Mills Co., 


Rabl, 
Randall, 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St.,Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co..........++. 
Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

sas 
Sauerlandt, Paul, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo...........- 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 


Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

DEAGS. cccccccveccecosesccecccscscccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 


Sexton, Charles W,, Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway........-- 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......--- 
Inc., Boston, 


Silbert, David F., & Co., 
MADR. cccccccevccncccccccevescccssess 
Simmons Grain Co., “Minneapolis eocecece 


Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, William, New York, WH. Beveces 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snell Mill & Gr. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
— Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
On 


x... Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill...........- 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
BE, Be ccc ccccceccsecesesescosecesccece 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany.. 
Stevens Engineering & eter neon enoe Co., ve 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., "Detroit. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
dam, Hamburg erry 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... ‘ 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Long Island 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan........ 


7 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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Templeton's Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ............e- 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

CED 0005 00006000-50000sessebenceeesee 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mlg. Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

ee, TES 50040505 0400856 500806 000 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Canada 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Y. 
Vancouver (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, ee 
Holland ee 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York. cocce 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Kotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago...... 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. ¥. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y....... 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
KANSAS occcccccccccecs eoecceccccoce 
Walla Walla Farmers Ageney, Walla 
Walla, Wash. ...... Ce reccccecccccces 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine. ce ‘Newark. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


KANGA occcccscccccccccce ecccceces 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio. oeccccccces 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, OFOGOR ccccccccevccccescccece 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La, 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis. eee 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn......... e 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. eoccccccccce 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 


Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
., SECCeeeErPrrr rir) of ee ree ee 


Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........ 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Palio, TOBAS cccccecceces ° 
Wichita (Kansas), Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros, Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland.... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England........ e 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 


Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam....... e 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa.. eeocce 


Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 

Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, Engiand.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 


Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
x 

Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
Y 

Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 
Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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(OnE twentythree Chase Bag Company Branches 
and Sales Offices shown on the map above are con- 
veniently located to give prompt attention to the 
needs of all Bag users. Whether you want to place 
an order, or wish information, samples or prices, your 
nearest Chase service office stands ready to co-operate. 


Branches: 


MILWAUKEE BAG CoO. ig! ee ee ee a ae en a MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAGCO. . . . . «© «© «+ « « + + + + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHASE BAGCO. . . . + © © © © © « «© « « « MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CHASE BAG CO. Pe eer tae ese kU ee eG BUFFALO, N. Y. 
I a ee ee ee a i a a ee GOSHEN, IND. 
CHASE BAG CO. ‘ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee! ll 


CHASE BAG CO. . ° ° « P e ° ° e ° ° ° e . ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CHASE BAG CO. e ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ e ‘ ° e e ° ° - TOLEDO, OHIO 

CHASE BAG CO. . ® ‘ < . e e A ‘ > e e - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND HUTCHINSON 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT LITTLE ROCK 
CHARLOTTE LOUISVILLE HOUSTON CHARLESTON 


Affiliated Company 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


(Manufacturers of ““ NEVERBoRsl ” Paper Bags) 














Cuase Bae Co. 


Executive Offices: FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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